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¥o. 362-T. (11). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPAETMENT OF COMMEECE. 
Simla, the 7th May, 1931. 


EESOLTJTIOF. 

Tariffs. 

The Government of India have received an application from 
Messrs. The Indian Steel Wire Products, Tatanagar, asking for the 
restoration of protection to the Wire and Wire Nail Industry. 
After careful consideration the Government of India have decided 
to refer the application to the Tariff Board. 

2. In making the enquiry the Tariff Board will be guided by the 
principles laid down in the Eesolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on February 16th 1923, and in particular will consider 
how its recommendations, if it makes any, will affect industries 
using wire and articles manufactured from it. 

3. Firms or persons interested in the Wire and Wire Nail In¬ 
dustry and users of wire or wire nails who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their re¬ 
presentations to the Secretary to the Board. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of the above Eesolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all De¬ 
partments of the Government of India, the Central Board of Ee- 
venue, the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics, the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers 
of Commerce and Associations, the Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner in India, and Secretary, Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Eesearch. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 


J. C. B. DEAKE 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 14th May, 1931. 

Under the terms of Resolution No. 362-T. (11), dated the 7th 
May, 1931, the Grovernment of India, Commerce Department, have 
referred to the Tariff Board the question, of the restoration of protec¬ 
tion to the Wire and Wire Nail Industry. The Board proposes 
to take up this Enquiry immediately. All firms and persons inter¬ 
ested in the industry and all affected by the Enquiry whether as 
manufacturers, importers, traders or users are requested to send 
a statement of their views to the Board at the earliest possible 
date. The statement should be addressed to the Secretary, Indian 
Tariff Board, “ Burnside ”, Ootacamund. 
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Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board for the Indian Steel Wire 
Products Companies. 

1. Do your works belong to a public or private registered Company or an 
unregistered firm or an individual proprietor? 

2. To what extent is the capital held by Indians? How many Indians 
are Directors? How many Indians form part of the superior management? 

3. Do you manufacture both wire and wire nails? Are there any other- 
products manufactured in your works besides steel wire and wire nails? 

4. At what date did j'ou commence manufacture since the works passed 
under the present proirrietorship ? 

6. What is the full capacity of your works as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of (o) wire and (b) wire nails? 

6. What has been the actual output of the works for each year since 
manufacture commenced of (a) wire, (6) wire nails and (c) other products? 

7. What are the principal sizes of wire and of wire nails manufactured in 
your works? What is the average percentage of the total output which 
each size represents? 

8. Which of the following classes of wire and wire products have you 
manufactured and sold and in what quantities; — 

(а) Hard bright wire. 

(б) Annealed wire. 

(c) Galvanized wire, 

(d) Fencing wire. 

(e) Stranded wire. 

(/) Wire rope. 

(g) Wire netting. 

(h) Other classes. 

9. What size of wire rod do you consider most suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of wire and wire nails? 

10. Are there any other sizes of wire rod which if necessity arises may 
be used economically for the manufacture of wire and wire nails? If so, 
please state what they are. 

11. Are your works equipped w'ith the machinery required for rolling the 
size of wire rod most convenient for your purpo.se from larger sizes? If so, 
please state from what sizes and in what quantities it may be rolled? Please 
state also the approximate cost involved. 

12. What has been your annual consumption of each size of wire rod since 
you commenced manufacture? 

13. Please state the quantity of imported wire rod used in your works 
for each year since you commenced manufacture and the principal sizes 
imported. From what countries have you imported it? 

14. Have you received any concessions from Government as regards the 
duty leviable on the wire rod imjjorted by you? If so, please give full 
particulars. 

15. Please give tbe prices of the principal classes of imported wire rod 
under the following heads : — 

(a) F.o.b. European port. 

(b) Freight, insurance, etc., to Calcutta. 

(c) Landing charges, etc. 

(d) Duty. 

(e) Freight to Tatanagar. 

(/) Cost of transport to works. 
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16. Have you bought wire rod from the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for use in your works P If so, please state for each year— 

(a) Quantity bought. 

(b) Size of wire rod. 

(c) Price. 

17. If the Tata Iron and Steel Company have not commenced manufac¬ 
turing wire rod so far, do you consider that there is a reasonable prospect 
of their manufacturing it in the nhar future? If so please state— 

(a) the probable quantity of wire rod which may be obtained from 

the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

(b) the approximate date when supplies may be obtained, 

(c) the sizes of wire rod which may be available from the Tata Iron 

and Steel Company, 

{d) the approximate price. 

18. How far do you consider it economical for you to manufacture wire 
and wire nails from Indian made wire rod either now or in the near future? 
Please give full particulars regarding the relative costs of Indian and im¬ 
ported wire rod delivered at your works. 

19. Is there any agreement now in force between you and the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company as regards the sale of wire rod? If so, please send a 
copy of the agreement. 

20. What according to recent experience in your works is— 

(a) the proportion of wastage of wire rod in the manufacture of wire, 

(b) the proportion of wastage of wire in the manufacture of wire 

nails? 

How do these figures compare with tho.se in European countries?. 

21. Please state what other materials besides wire rod are required for 
the manufacture of wire and wire nails. Please give the qxiantity of each 
required and the present price. Are any of them imported? If so, which? 

. 22. Please explain the arrangements you have made for the supply of 

power to your works. From what source, is it obtained and what is the 
cost? 

23. Please state the total labour force employed in your works and the 
rates of wages paid to them and explain the arrangements if any made for 
their housing. 

24. To what extent do you consider your works conveniently situated as 
compared for example with a factory in Calcutta as regards— 

(а) Supply of materials. 

(б) Market. 

(c) Labour. 

(d) Power. 

25. Please give a brief description of your plant and machinery and the 
process of manufacture, 

26. What is your estimate of the total market available for the (a) wire 
and (b) wire nails manufactured by you? 

27. What are the chief centres where your products at present find their 
markets? Please state (a) the distance and (5) the freight on both wire and 
wire nails from (i) Calcutta and (ii) Jamshedpur to each of these centres. 

28. Please state the quantities of (a) wire and (b) wire nails purchased 
from you by Government during the past three years and the prices at which 
they were purchased. 
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29. Please give the present prices of imported (i) wire and (ii) wire nails 
under I the following heads;— 

(а) P.o.b, European port. 

(б) Freight, insurance, etc., to Calcutta 

(c) Landing charges, etc. 

(d) Duty. 

30. Have you any reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost 
of production or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer? If 
so, please state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

31. Please fill up Forms I, II and III annexed to the questionnaire re¬ 
garding the works cost of wire and wire nails at your factory. The term 
“ Works cost ” as used here includes all expenditure incurred at the works 
but does not include depreciation, interest on working capital, head office 
and managing agency charges and profits. The freight on the finished goods 
is also excluded. 

32. What is the block value of your property as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under 
the following heads : — 

(a) Land. 

(6) Buildings. 

(c) Plant and Machinery. 

(d) Other miscellaneous assets. 

If there are any items of expenditure under any of these heads which are 
not connected with the manuf.aoture of wire and wire nails they should be 
clearly specified. 

33. What do you estimate would be the present day cost under the heads 
(a)' buildings, and (b) plant and machinery of erecting a factory having 
the same output as your works. 

84, Please furnish an estimate of (a) the average value of the stocks oi 
materials, coal and finished goods held by you and (b) the average outstand¬ 
ing.? in respect of goods sold by you. 

36. What are the rate.? of depreciation allowed by the Income Tax Autho¬ 
rities? Do you consider these rates suitable? 

36. Have you a head office other than the office of the local management? 

Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents? If the answer is in 
the affirmative please state (a) the annual amount of the head office expenses 
and (h) the Agent’s Commission. ' 

37. Please explain with reference to the conditions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission the main grounds on which you claim protection. In 
particular— 

A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such 

as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a suffi¬ 
cient supply of labour or a large home market? 

B. Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is 

not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the country? 

C. Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection? 

38. (a) In what form, 

(b) at what rate and 

(c) on what classes of products 
do you claim protection? 
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39. If protection is granted by means of an increased duty on wire and 
wire nails— 

(a) what are the ■ chief industries which would be affected by the 

increased cost of wire and wire nails, 

(b) to what extent are they likely to be affected? 

FORM I. 


Total Expenditure incurred at the Worhs on Wire and Wire Nails. 


—_ 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1. Wire Rod ...... 

2. Other Materials ..... 

3. Power ....... 

4. Labour ...... 

3. Water, Lighting, etc. .... 

6. Repairs and Maintenance 

7. Supervision, Office Establishment . 

8. Packing ...... 

9 . Miscellaneous ..... 

Less Credit realised if any 

Total 

Total output for the year 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


, 






FORM II. 

Worhs cost (ex-factory) per ton of wire (Eard Bright). 


-—■ 

1928-29. 

1929-30, 

1930-31. 

1. Wire Rod ...... 

2. Other materials— 

(a) Sulphuric Acid 

(hf Soap and Grease .... 
(c) Lime, oils, etc. .... 

3. Power ....... 

4. Labour . . . . ... 

6. Water, Lighting, etc. .... 
'6. Repairs and Maintenance 

7. Supervision and Office Establishment 

8. Packing ...... 

9. Miscellaneous . . 

Less Credit realised if any 

Total 

Total output for the year 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 








N.B. —If you manufacture any class of wire other than hard bright wire, 
e.g., annealed or galvanised, please state the extra expenditure, if any, which 
would be required under each item. 
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1928-29. 1930-31 


1. Wire (taken at works cost as shown in 

Form I excluding packing). 

2. Other materials, e.g., lubricants, Cotton 

waste, sawdust, etc. 

3. Power . .. 

4. Labour ...... 


5. Water, lighting, etc. 

6. itepairs and maintenance . . ^ 

7. Supervision and office establishment 

8. Packing. 

9. Miscellaneous .... 


Less credit realised, if any 


Total output for the year 



actual figures for the separate costs of wire nails under items 3 
to 7 and 9 are not available, please explain clearly how these costs have been 
allocated as between wire and wire nails in Forms II and III. 
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Indian Steel and Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

A.—^Wriiten. 

(1) Letter No. SOO, dated the S5th May, 1931, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Indian Steel and Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

I have the honour to say that the Board understands from papers subse¬ 
quently received from the Government of India that you propose to instal a 
mill in connection with your works at Jamshedpur on which you can roll 
rods from billets supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. ,The Board 
would therefore be glad if, in addition to the replies to the questionnaire 
already sent to you, you would furnish full information on the following 
points :— 

(i) State exactly what progress has been made in the arrangements 

for the purchase and erection of the proposed rod mill and for 
the supply of the steel required for rolling the rods. 

(ii) Prepare a detailed statement showing the total capital expendi- 

ture required for a rod mill, including freight, landing charges, 
cost of erection and incidental expenses. 

(Hi) Prepare a detailed statement showing under the appropriate heads 
the estimated ■ cost of rolling rod on the proposed mill from 
billets supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

(iv) State the maximum quantity of steel billets which you will require 
per annum for use on your rod mill and whether this quantity 
will be obtainable from manufacturers in India. 

(v) State— 

(a) the principal classes and sizes of steel sections which may be 

rolled on the proposed mill, 

(b) the purposes for which these sections are used, 

(c) the extent of the market available for them, 

(d) the present o.i.f. prices of imported sections cf corresponding 

classes. 

The Board would be glad to receive your replies to the above (with five 
spare copies) at the same time as your replies to the original questionnaire. 


(2) Beplies to Questionnaire received from the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products, Tatanagar. 

1. The w'orks were purchased from the Debenture Holders of the old 
Company by Mr. Indra Singh of Jamshedpur on 19th 'N'ovember 1927, with 
the idea of running the concern as a ijublic limited Company. With the 
withdrawal of duty soon after, the chances for attracting share capital were 
practically gone. Messrs. Tndr.n Singh and Sons are therefore still running 
the works as a proprietory concern. 

Confidence of the investing public will be created as early as protection 
to the Industry is restored, when a public limited Company will be formed 
of purely Indian Shareholders. 

2. The capital, labour and management in all branches are purely Indian. 

3. We manufacture the following: — 

(i) Hard bright wire and annealed wire from 6 to 20 gauge and 

galvanized wire from 6 to 12 gauge. 

(ii) Wire nails of all sizes from J inch to 6 inches. 
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The machinery for the manufacture of barbed wire and stranded fencing 
wire has been ordered and is expected to arrive within four or five weeks. 
We i^ropose to manufacture fencing wire and barbed wire from next October. 

Besides thesej we have got a separate department at our works where 
we manufacture steel shelving, silver wire, etc., etc. 

4. The works were started on the 7th March, 1928 and since then they 

have been continuously kept running. 

5. (a) The present equipment which includes 12 nail rnacliines imported 
last year gives the following maximum output for the day of 8 ■I'orking 
hoii 1 s : — 

(i) Hard bright wire, 6 to 12 gauge—12 to 15 tons. 

(ii) Hard bright wire, 13 to 20 gauge—6 to 8 tons. 

(in) Annealed wire, all gauges—5 tons. 

N.B .—Variations in quantity of wire drawn are due to difference of 
gauges of wire manufactured. 

(iv) Galvanized iron wire, 6 to 12 gauge—6 tons per working day of 
24 hours. 

N.B. —G. I. wire should be run continuously for 24 hours to obtain 
■results, 

(b) Wire nails, i inch to 0 inches—7 to 10 tons per day of 8 working 
hours. 

N.B ,—Variations in quantity is due to different sizes and gauges 
manufactured. 

(c) The capacity of barbed wire and fencing wire plant ordered is 24 
cwts. pel' day of 8 working hours, 

6. The following tables show the annual output up to date: — 

Wire. Wire Nails, 

T. 0. Q, lb. T. C. Q. Ib. 

7th March, 1928 to 30th 

June, 1928 . . . . 798 12 0 14 393 16 1 24 

1st July, 1928 to 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1928 . . . . 676 14 0 18 467 16 2 26 


Total (1928) . 1,475 6 1 4 

1st January, 1929 to 31st 
March, 1929 . . . 467 6 1 9 

1st April, 1929 to 30th June, 

1929 , . . . . 322 5 0 21 

1st July, 1929 to .30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1929 . . . . 20 9 3 27 

ist October, 1929 to 31st 

December, 1929 . . . 201 6 2 15 


861 

12 

0 22 

276 

14 

3 17 

313 

3 

1 10 

232 

6 

2 24 

290 

0 

r- 

o 

1,112 

5 

0 22 


Total (1929) . 1,011 8 0 16 
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Wire. Wire Nails. 


1st January, 1930 to 
March, 1930 

31st 

T. C. 

339 9 

Q. lb. 

3 14 

T. 0. , 

253 0 

,Q. lb. 

2 10 

1st April, 1930 to 30th June, 
1930 . 

486 4 

0 16 

361 19 

1 24 

1st July, 1930 to 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1930 .... 

441 16 

2 19 

403 14 

2 9 

1st October, 1930 to 
December^ 1930 

31st 

472 16 

1 21 

326 5 

2 21 

Total (19.30) 

• 

1,740 6 

0 13 

1,.336 0 

1 8 

1st January, 1931 to 
March, 1931 

Slat 

490 19 

2 8 

471 12 

3 6 


7. Wire Hard Bright ,—Principal sizes of wires, 6 to 16, all gauge*. 
Consumption of 12 gauge and 13 gauge is the largest. 

Lesser important sizes, 14 to 18 gauge. 

Rare 10 and 20 gauge. 

Wire Nails .—Principal sizes, 1^" to 3*. 

Consumption of 2" is the largest. 

Lesser important sizes .are V', 3}" and 4". 

Consumption of 5" and 6" is very small though not rare. 

We have not commenced manufacture of size nails as we had no 
demand for the same up to this time. 

Average Percentages — 

Wires:— 


8" to 8' 
16% 

Nails : 

7 

W 

9" to ir 
35% 


12'' 

30% 

13" to 16'' 
20% 

other 

gauges, 

4% 

r 

It* 


ir 

2" 

24" 

.3" 4" 

5" 

6" 

5% 

5% 

30% 

5% 

20% 

15% 

15% 10% 

3% 

2% 


8. (») Hard Bright Wire, (6) Annealed Wire, (c) Galvanized Wire, (d) 
Fencing Wire, (e) Stranded Wire, (/) Wire Rope, (g) Wire Netting, (h)' 
Other Classes. ' 

The following table shows the total quantities of products manufactured 
and sold : — 


Eeference • .. 

Description, 

Quantity 

Manufactured. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

(a) 

*Hard Bright Wire . 

T. 

. 4,718 

0. Q. lb. 

0 0 13 

T. C. Q. lb. 
118 8 3 8 

(h) 

Annealed Wire . 

440 

0 0 0 

422 17 3 19 

(c) 

Galvanized Wire 

20 

0 0 0 


(d) 

Fencing Wire . 


• ■ > 

... 

(e) 

Stranded Wire . 




(/) 

Wire Rope 




(P) 

Wire Netting 


... 

■ 4( 

(h) 

Other Classes 



... 


Wire Nails 

. 3,672 

3 0 24 

3,167 18 1 20 


* (a) The balance of H. B. Wire has been converted into nails. 
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9. The most suitable size of wire rod for manufacture of vrires and wire- 
[.iroduets is No. 5 B. 8. W. G. 

10. Quarter inch (J") rod may be used instead of No. 5 and may be 
equally economical. We used it once as one of the consignments by a mis¬ 
take of suppliers was i". 

11. Our woi-ks are not at present equipped with the rod mill for rolling 
rod for our use, but we are negotiating purchase of a suitable rod mill. 
It is proposed to place the order immediately our difficulties are solved by 
grant of protection. Under the present circumstances it is not possible for 
us to risk any more capital. 

The rod mill selected and to be ordered is capable of converting 160 tons 
of billets of 1|" to 3" section into wire rod and other sizes (bars, flats, 
strips, angles, etc.) of steel below J" every day of 24 hours. 

We expect that this rod mill will be able to meet the full demands of 
our wire plant and will also enable us to manufacture and market other 
sections for which there is substantial demand. 


We beg to point out that our application for protection is to cover protec¬ 
tion for all these sections. This protection was originally granted but 
was subsequently withdrawn as a result of the last enquiry when it was 
found that the Steel Company was not equipped and therefore was not able 
to manufacture these small sections. 

The approximate cost involved is discussed in replies to supplementary 
questionnaire later. 

12. Our consumption of wire rod is mainly No. 5 in size since 7th March 
] 928 and is as follows : — 


(1928-29) . 

1st April, 1929 to 
(1929-30) . 

With 1930 (1930-31) 



T. C. 

Q. 

Ib, 

1929 


1,898 12 

2 

6 

1930 


866 13 

2 

3 

• 

1,818 18 

1 

27 


4,683 4 

2 

8 


13. We have imported only one size, i.e., No. 5 gauge rod. 

Up to date imports and receipts of wire rods at the works are as follows : — 

(1) 1,000 tons in the 1st half year of 1928. 

(2) 1,154 tons in the 2nd half year of 1928. 

(3) 250 tons in the 1st half year of 1929. 

(4) 139 tons in the 2nd half year of 1929. 

(5) 911-0-2-17 tons in the 1st half year of 1930. 

(6) 1,000 tons in the 2nd half year of 1930. 

(7) 750 tons in the 1st half year of 1931. 


6,204-0-2-17 tona total up to date. 


We have 600 tons of wire rods on order and this quantity is due to 
arrive within two or three months. 

On the grant of protection this quantity would increase 4 to 6 times 
during the next two years or until such time as we are unable to make our 
own rods. 

Statement marked “ A *’ and attached herewith shows quantities of rod 
imported in detail with other particulars. 



J^tirehase of rods from, 7th March 19^ up to date (Blst May reference questions 13 and 15, 
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38,907 10 31 US 10 ll Lichtenfel. 





TonB . 5,20-i 0 2 17 All imports are only from Belgium, Germany, Saar Territory, Prance and CzehosloraMa. 
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14. The GoFernment gx-anted exemption of duty of imports of rods from 
;the 1st June 1930 without any retrospective effect. 

The effect of this on our works cost of rod appears in our statement 
.mai’ked “ A ” referred in question 13. 

The duty last year on rods was 10 per cent, and this year 12i per cent. 

Note. —The free import and the increase in revenue duty has not hene- 
.fitted us to any extent for both these seeming advantages have been 
moutralized by the foreign manufacturers by reducing the price of their 
^oods for export each case. 

16. Price of wire rod No. 5 on various dates as imported by us appears 
in statement marked “ A ” and attached with question 13. The landing, 
charges, duty, freight to Tatanagar and handling charges at the works are 
.also shown in the same statement. 

The f.o.h. price however is not mentioned. 

freight has been uniform at 22 shillings per ton and f.o.b. price should be 
.this much with another 2J per cent, added for insurance, etc., less than the 
c.i.f. price. 

16. Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., have so far made no attempt 
to manufacture wire rod and therefore none has been bought from them. 

17. We have arranged to imixu't our own rod null (vide answer to 11) 
and we will be manufacturing wire rod and other sections within 18 months 
of the grant of protection on wire and wire products. We request that the 
recommendatiou for protection on rods and sections below 4* is absolutely 
essential for the future existence of the industi-y. 

We propose to manufacture 6,000 tons of wire rods in the first year 
and increase this quantity to 12,0(30 to 15,000 tons according to the increase 
,in demand. We will be manufacturiag in addition 30,000 tons of other 
.sections. 

18. The price of imported wire rod landed at our works is Bs. 98-4-7 

per ton without duty (vide statement marked “A”, answer 13). The cost 
.of production of wire nails and wire from Indian Steel will be about the same 
taking the Indian Steel price at Rs. 60 to Rs. 66 per ton. The price of 

Indian Billets should fall to Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 in course of time. 

The removal of protection on steel along with the reduction in manufac¬ 
turing cost will make it possible not only to bring the price of manufac¬ 

ture to the same level as that from imported steel but will materially 
reduce the entire cost of production of wire and wire nails to a competing 
figure, in due course even when protection ceases on wire and wire products. 

The relative cost of Indian and Imported rod appears in statements 
giving cost of production of rods. 

19. As .already explained, there is no agreement with the Tata Iron and 
tSteel Co., Ltd. They do not manufacture rod at pre.5ent. We are nego- 
.fciating purchase of billets from them for our rod mill. 

20. Our wastage oh average between “ Rod ” and H. B. wire is 3 per 
• cent, and between H. B. wire and wire nails complete polished is 4 per cent. 

This compares yery favourably with wastages in European countries (vide 
p. 128—End. II, 2nd enquiry, 1926). 

21. In addition to wire rod the details of materials required for manu¬ 
facture of wire and wire nails appears in costs sheets (statements marked 
“ B ”, “ 0 ” and “ D ” and attached herewith). 

The following materials are important and have a direct effect on the 
.cost of manufacture. 
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31-A. Statement showing materials ottier than steel rod required in the 
processes of manufacture of H. B. wire from wire rods. 


No. 

Description of 
material. 

Quantity 
per 100 
tons of 
wire. 

A^alue of Unit. 

Price 

Average 

consump¬ 

tion. 

Source of supply 
and remarks. 




Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 


1 

Sulphuric Acid 

* ■ 

85 0 0 per ton ■ 

170 5 0 

Previously im¬ 
ported now 

from Indian 

manufacture. 

2 

Soaj) Flake 

.. 

55 0 0 „ 

108 6 4 


3 

Fat Powder . 


8 0 0 per cwt. 

4 0 0 

Imported. 


Lubricants 

• • 

19 3 „ gallon. 

11 7 4 

ti 

5 

1 

Material in 

Power Depart¬ 
ment. 


According to the 
material. 

16 2 4 

Mostly imported. 

6 

Tools and Im¬ 
plements. 


Ditto 

22 14 8 

if ff 

7 

Tool Steel 


1 2 3 0 per lb. . 

6 0 0 

British. 

8 

1 

Eng i n e e r i n g 
Stores. 

•• 

A'^aries according 
to matorial. 

14 1 0 

Mostly Indian. 

9 

Material in re¬ 
pairs and Main¬ 
tenance. 

• ♦ 

Ditto 

20 0 0 

Imported and 

country both. 

Per 100 tons of 
wire. 

10 

11 

Steam Coal 

Lime and Bo- 
dine. . 

20 

Lime 

Rodine. 

6 0 0 

16 8 0 a ton and 

9 0 0 per gallon 

43 12 0 

38,0 0 

i 



Total 

449 16 8 



Some of the details of item (4)— 

(i) Removable Link*. 

(ii) Machine Screws. 

{iii) Copper plates, 

(iv) Cables and AVirea. 

(ii) Electric Lamps. 

(vi) Electric Brushes. 

Some of the details of item (6)— 

(i) Wire Drawing Plates. 

(ii) Hack Saw Blades. 

(iii) Grinding Wheels. 

(iv) Spring Steel AA^ire. 

(v) Hammers. 
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Some of the details of item (7)— 

(i) Cotton Waste. 

(ii) Grease. 

' (in) Chalk. 

(iv) Hammer Handles. 

(v) Old Gunny Bags. 

(vi) Emmery Paper. 

(vii) Gunns' Cloth. 

(viii) flosin. 

(ix) Red Lead Powder. 

(x) White Lead Powder. 

(xi) Asbestos Packing. 

Some of the details of item (8)— 

(i) Tin Sheets. 

(ii) Water Valves. 

(Hi) Wooden Pieces. ... 

(iv) Fire Olay. 

Items of stores for maintenance and works are too numerous. Major 
items are mentioned here for giving a general idea. 

Some things are not necessarily used every month. They vary as required. 
The requirement varies in value quite a lot, e.g., tools and implements 
in one month were R-s. 23-12 and in another month, the amount under same 
heading was Rs. 147-0-3. 


2J-B. Statement showing materials other than steel wire required in the 
process of manufacture of wire nails from. H. B. wire. 


No, 

Description of 
materials. 

Quantity 

pet 

lOO tons 
of nails. 

Unit. 

Average 

price. 

Source of supply. 




i 








Rs. 

A. 

P. 


1 

Lubricants 

19 3 

per gallon 

44 

10 

0 

Imported. 

2 

Tool Steel 

2 3 0 

per lb. 

26 

9 

0 

,, (British^. 

3 

Tools and Xnipli- 



250 

0 

0 

Mostly imported. 


menta. 







4 

Engineering Stores^ 

. . 


46 

5 

8 

Imported and partly 








Indian. 

5 

Materials in re- 



112 

8 

0. 

Imported and Indian. 


pairs and main- 







i 

tenance. 









('3 S 0 

per ream in 

31 

4 

0 

Imported') Out of 100 

1 


1 

kegs. 




1 tons 80 

6 

Craft and Brown 






I y tans in 


Paper. 

10 2 6 

per lb. in 

112 

8 

0 

Indian j kegs, 20 




packets. 




j in oases. 

7 

Empty kegs (80 

1,600 kegs at 0 14 0 

1,400 

0 

0 

Indian. 


tons'). 







8 

Empty cases (20 

400 cases at 0 14 0 

350 

0 

0 



tons). 







9 

Labels (20 tons) . 

6.400 tables at 2 4 0 

14 

2 

0 




per 1,000. 

_ 


__ 





Total 

2,387 

14 

8 

per 100 tons. 



22. The electric power is supplied to the works by Messrs. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., under an agreement with us at 9 pies per unit, in 
addition to rental charges. 

The agreement is renewable every 5 years. 

The price of current is to vary according to price of coal. The following 
table shows the power consumed and amount paid on that account .and 
apportioned to wire products; — 


Becord, 

Total 

units. 

Units 

apportioned 
to wire 
productB. 

Rate 
per unit. 

Total amount 
including 
rental charges. 




i 

Rs. A. 

1th March 1928 to 30th June 
1928. 

79,280 

79,280 

■75 

3,716 6 

1st July to Slst December 
1928. 

93,540 

93,540 

1 

•75 

4,424 12 

1st January 1929 to 30th 
June 1929. 

111,246 

111,246 

I 

I 

•75 

5,216 12 

1st July 1929 to 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1929. 

93,533 

93,53.5 

•75 

4,386 3 

1st January 1930 to 30th 
June 1930. 

140,756 

140,756 

•75 

6,600 2 

1st July 1930 to 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1930. 

146,110 

j 

105,310 

•76 

4,748 15 

1st January 1931 to 31st 
March 1931. 

85,580 

65,180 

•76 

3,961 10 

April 1931 

26,600 

19,800 

•76 

896 14 


23. A. Stores Department — 



Per month. 



Rs. A. 

Rb. a. 

1 Chief Store-Keeper 

. 90 0 

90 0 

1 Stores Issuing Clerk 

. 40 0 

40 0 

1 Time-Keeper 

. 60 0 

60 0 

2 Stores Peon.s , 

. 20 0 

40 0 

5 


230 0 

Wire Cleaning — 




Per day. 



Rs, A. 

Rs. A. 

2 Firemen ... 

1 4 

2 8 

1 Pump Driver 

1 8 

1 8 

5 Rod Cleaners 

0 12 

3 12 
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0. Wire Drawing Department— 



Per day. 
Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

6 Plate Setters 

1 10 

9 

12 

12 Block Strixjpers 

1 6 

16 

8 

6 Helpers .... 

1 0 

6 

0 

24 


32 

4 

D. Wire Annealing Department —■ 

Per day. 

Rs. A. 

Es, 

A. 

1 Fireman .... 

1 4 

1 

4 

7 Coolies. 

0 10 

4 

6 

8 


5 

10 


E. Wire Nails Machines Department — 


1 Cutter Maker 





Per day. 

Rs. A. 

2 8 

Rs. A. 
2 8 

1 Die Maker 






2 0 

2 0 

6 Setters 






1 10 

9 12 

8 Operators 

. 





1 4 

10 0 

1 Fitter 






2 0 

2 0 

10 Helpers 

• 


• 


• 

1 0 

10 0 

27 

F. Wire and Nail 

Cleaning Department- 


36 4 

1 In-charge 






Per day. 
Es. A. 

1 2 

Rs. A. 

1 2 

1 Assistant 

, 





0 12 

0 12 

26 Coolies 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0 10 

15 10 

27 
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G. Wire Nails Packing Department — 





Per day. 
Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

10 Rejas 



0 7 

4 6 

1 Mistry 



1 8 

1 8 

1 Helper 



0 12 

0 12 

1 Assistant Helper . 



0 10 

0 10 

2 Coolies 

16 



0 10 

1 4 

8 8 


H. Kegs Manufacturing Department — 

Hs. A, 

20 Workmen— 

Kegs made in machine . . .01 each. 

ICegs made hy hand . . . 0 3,, 
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I. Wire Galvanizing Department — 



Per day. 
Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1 In-charge .... 

3 0 

3 0 

2 Fitters .... 

2 8 

6 0 

7 Khalasies .... 

1 4 

8 12 

10 


16 12 



*-— 

J. General Labour — 

Per day. 
Bs. A. 

Rs. A. 

40 Coolies and Rejas 

0 8 

20 0 

10 Coolies . . 

0 6 

3 12 

50 


23 12 

K. Supervision and Direction — 

Per day. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1 Foreman . - . . 

. 260 0 

250 0 

1 W. D. Foreman 

. 150 0 

160 0 

2 Clerks .... 

40 0 

80 0 

4 


480 0 

L. Office Establishment —■ 


Per month 
Rs. A. 

1 Head Clerk . . , . 

♦ • ♦ 

. 100 0 

2 Typists 

* * 

. 100 0 

1 Accounts Clerk 

» « . 

. 60 0 

1 Delivery Clerk 

, , 

. 40 0 

1 Draftsman .... 

• « . 

. 50 0 

1 Chaprasi .... 

. 

. 20 0 



370 0 


There are two bungalows to accommodate four supervising and direction 
staff. Four units for upper class works establishment and 115 units for 
mechanics and other labour. We contemplate putting up 80 units more 
if it is made possible to run the concern. 

24. (o) When rod is manufactured from Indian Billets, Jamshedpur 
should he a decidedly better location for the Industry. At present we are 
at a disadvantage on account of the freight from Calcutta to Jamshedpur. 

(b) We have a distinct advantage in up-country markets in freight 
over Calcutta and it is owing to this that we have been able to sell our 
products in United Provinces and Central Indian Market with less loss 
that it would have been possible if our works were situated in Calcutta. 

(c) Our labour here is cheaper as we provide accommodation at low cost. 
The climate is healthier and cost of living decidedly cheaper than Calcutta, 
Besides welfare arrangements are possible of better control, 

(d) There is an advantage in the matter of supply of power in Jamshedpur 
which is 9 pies per unit. 
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(c) The lease value of land is cheaper here than in Calcutta. 

26. Plant and machinery and general equipment is fully detailed in thn 
etatement attached herewith. 

(i) Wire rod is weighed and handed over, for pickling. 

(ii) Wire rod is pickled and baked and weighed, before passing it on for 
drawing. 

(Hi) Wire is drawn on continuous benches and on big and small bull 
blocks drawn to any gauge required in wire drawing section and manufac¬ 
tured quantity weighed. 

(a) In wire drawing section a separate sub-section is maintained for 
repairing and reaming “ Draw Plates ”. 

(iu) Drawn wire if required for annealing is sent to the annealing ovens 
and anne.iled there. 

(a) Annealed rvire if required to be drawn is set on the drawn benches 
to be redrawn. 

(a) H. B. wire from processes (iit\ goes to either galvanizing or for 
nail making. 

(ri) On nail making machines it is mounted on reels and passed through 
nail making machines which are set for a particular size and gauge to be 
manufactured. 

(vii) Manufactured wire nails are weighed and passed on to packing, 
department. 

(viii) Wire nails are polished in accordance with the demand, weighed, 
packed and despatched. 

(i.c) Wire for galvanizing is mounted on racks and passed through anneal¬ 
ing bath (hot lead) on to pickling hath, water and zinc bath and moves 
on to reels, which are removed as they get full. 

(x) For making barbed and stranded wire, the galvanized wire will be 
passed tlivough the respective machines and reeled off. 

(xi) For making various products .such as cow chain.?, links and other 
wire products which we propose to manufacture, the process consists in 
putting on the reels on to the respective machines and passing it through 
them, set to give out the necessary product and size. 

Brief description, of oxir Plant and Machinery, 

1. One wire drawing hen(ih containing 12 blocks of 24". 

2. Three wire drawing bench containing 8 blocks of 16". 

8. One wire drawing bench containing 8 blocks of 12". 

4. Two continuous big blocks. 

6. Galv'anizing take up frame with motor, etc, 

6. Wire winding reels. 

7. Acid valves bard head IJ". 

8. Spelter pan. 

9. Sulphuric acid tank. 

10. Blower. 

11. Lead annealing pan. 

12. 27 nail machines. 

13. 12 nail cleaning Rattlers. 

14. Barrel (keg) making machinery. 

16. Nail blueing machine.?. 

16. Saw dust separating machines. 

17. Nail packing machines. 

18. Scrap bundling machine. 

19. Two circular saw benches. 
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26. We anticipate to be able to dispose off the maximum output from 
our plant in the course of about four years from date or lesser period of 
protection which will be about— 


H. B. wire 
Annealed wire 
G'. I. wire . 

Wire nails . 

Barbed wire 
Stranded fencing wire 
Miscellaneous products 


Tons. 

300 

1,000 

1,800 

7,000 

1,000 

600 

800 


Grand Total . 12,000 


In the meantime we propose to continue to add machinery for manufac¬ 
ture of wire nails and other wire products in order firstly to meet the 
increased demand and secondly to use up our waste. 

The demand in India for wire products is bound to increase quickly and 
shortly in the near future. 

The total demand or imports into India are given in a statement marked 
“ A ” and attached herewith. 

STATEMENT “ A ”. 


Im-ports info British India iy Sea from Abroad, 


j 

Description. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1 1929-30. 

! 

Tons. 1 

Value. 

Tons, j 

i Value. ^ 

Tons. 

Value. 


j 

R.s. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Iron or Steel Wire 
Nails. 

13,433 

24,22,947 

17,911 

30,02,389 

12,505 

21,90,950 

Wire Kope 

4,240 

25,67,687 

4,270 

23,38,300 

3,335 

19,68,624 

Fencing materials in- 
clnding fencing wire. 

9,378 

24,35,468 

i 

9,825 

25,90,830 

10,048 

26,76,172 

Barbed wire (o) 




.. 



Telegraph wire (a) 






•• 

Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone Wires and 
cables. 


72,185 

i 

1,75,731 


85,089 

Umbrella ribs(S), Cycle 
spokes, (a) parts of 
cycles and acces¬ 
sories. 


55,05,935 


60,76,328 


59,87,128 


(u) Figures not available, {b) Complete figures are not available, but the estimated 
imports of some descriptions for 1929-30 are however noted below ;— 


Solid Flexus all sizes froni Japan . . 153,907 dozen sets of 8. 

„ other countries . 237,113 „ „ 8 

Solids 23,25 and 27 inches . . . 26,587 „ „ 12 

„ 16,19 and 21 „ . 82,080 „ „ 8 
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Statements showing the imports into Jtritish India of wire nails, wire ropes 
and wires other than fencing wire. 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Tons. 

Es. 

Tons. 

Ks. 

Tons. 

Es. 

Wire Nails. 







Share of Bengal . 

S,950 

9,97,139 

2,845 

5,36,408 

3,815 

6,71,348 

), Eomhay. 

2,352 

3.82,294 

1,798 

2,95,‘138 

1,381 

2,03,778 

). Sind 

3,264 

5,26,696 

1,311 

2,09.433 

2,356 

3.46,751 

,, Madras . 

2,7fiS 

6,07,784 

2,332 

4,34,155 

2.128 

3,57,677 

,} Burma 

8,580 

5,88,476 

4,219 

7,16.516 

2,704 

3,96,654 

Total 

17,911 

30,02,389 

12,505 ’ 


12,409 

19,76,203 

TFire Rope {Black.) 

Share of Bengal . 

1,197 

6,21,400 

1,381 

7,53,264 

1,355 

7,08,388 

„ Bomhay 

30 

21,794 

23 

17,187 

7 

6,968 

„ Sind 

138 

1,17,436 

108 

77,575 

40 

36,411 

„ Madras 

117 

87,585 

61 

33,257 

108 

68,170 

1 , Burma 

834 

4,62,722 , 

! 

306 

2,01,564 

422 

2,74,958 

Total 

2,316 

18,10,937 

1,879 

10,82,787 

1,932 

10.94,895 

Wire Bope 
{Galvanized.) 

1 






Share of Bengal 

764 

4,22,423 

779 ! 

4,39,328 

756 

3,77,227 

,, Boinhay. 

282 

1,46,612 

190 

1.02,982 

148 

83,161 

„ Sind 

123 

76,974 

100 

55,800 

62 

43,436 

„ Madras . 

278 

1,51,«40 

188 

1,48,692 

203 

1,16,666 

1 , Burma . 

507 

2,29,714 

199 

1,29,035 

186 

1,11,819 

Total 

1,954 

10,27,363 

1,456 

8.75,887 

1,355 

7.32,208 

Wires olher than 
Fencing Wires.* 







Share of Bengal . 

4.290 

8,92,910 

3,519 

7,76,699 

5,622 

9.84,291 

if Bombay. 

3,327 

5,66,381 

2,288 

4,37,773 

2,963 

4,80,389 

„ Sind 

1,106 

1,94,986 

1,679 

2,60,806 

2,675 

3,67,491 

j, Madras . 

776 

1,37,605 

761 

1,61,820 

490 ' 

1,01,303 

,, Burma , 

483 

1.17,910 

585 

1,33,493 

595 

1,13,636 

Total , 

9,982 

19,09,792 

8,732 

17,69,600 

12,845 

20,50,110 


*!Peuoiiig wires are recorded uudistingniehed under " Fencinff Siateriala.” 
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Destination. 


Freight on wire and nails 
from Tatauagar 
per maund. 

From Oaioutta. 



Big lots. 

Small lots. 

Big lots. 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Calcutta 


. 0 2 

7 

0 6 

9 


Cawnpore 


. 0 10 

1 

0 14 

5 

16 9 

Delhi 


. 0 10 

7 

0 14 

5 

1 12 4 

Ranchi 


. 0 4 

11 




Lahore 


. 1 3 11 

1 7 

4 


Agra 


. 0 10 

7 

0 14 

5 

1 11 9 

Madras 


. 0 14 

6 

2 5 

10 


Purulia 


. 0 3 

3 






. 0 8 

6 

0 11 

11 

0 15 6' 

Patna 


. 0 4 

2 

0 7 

7 


Gorakhpore 


. 0 9 

4 

0 12 

0 


Basti 


. 0 10 

1 

0 12 

5 


Shahganj 


. 0 10 

1 

0 13 

8 


Tahsildeoria 


. 0 8 

9 

0 11 

4 


Muzaffarpur 


, 0 7 

6 

0 9 10 


Rampur 


. 0 10 

7 

0 14 

6 


Katni 


. 0 8 

0 

0 15 

6 


Nagpur 


. 0 7 

7 

1 4 

6 


Jribbulpore 


, 0 12 

3 

0 15 

3 


Sirhind 


. 1 1 

11 

1 4 

2 


Amballa 


. 0 13 

7 

1 3 

2 


Lucknow 


. 0 10 

7 

0 13 

8 


Shajehanpur 


. 0 10 

t 

0 14 

1 


Bareilly 


. 0 10 

3 

0 14 

5 


Debra-Dun 


. 0 14 

0 

1 1 

11 


Haldwani 


. 0 13 

8 

1 1 

6 


Gaya 


. 0 6 

1 

0 9 

2 



The railway freight from Calcutta to the above stations are not avail' 
ttble with us. We have asked the Railway authorities to give a list of 
railway freight from Calcutta to the above stations and as goon as they 
are received we will send them on to you. 
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28. The following purchases were made by the Government from us during 
the last three years by dates and at prices mentioned against each item. 


Date. 

Tender No. 

] 

Quantity. 

Description. 

Bate 

quoted ' 
per cwt 

To whom quoted 

1 

25th 

H. 3731 

Tender. 

56 tons 

8 Accepted* 

1 120. Baling Wire 

Es. A. P. 

10 8 0 

Indian Stores 

1928. 

4th May 

Sup. 2A, 

10 

Do. do- 

8 4 0 

Department. 

,Do. 

1928. 






5tli Aug' 

513B/91 

i 71 „ 

Do do. 

8 0 0 

Director of Con- 

1929. 

13th Aug. 

1 

513B/96 

1 

16 „ 

f 

do. \ 

8 12 0 

tracts. 

Do. 

1929. 

24th July 

644 D- C/2 

14 cwts. 

lOG. do. 

8 2 0 

Do. 

1930, 




, Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

10 tons 

Do. do. 

8 2 0 

Do. 

Do. 

3 cwte. 

Do, do. 

8 2 0 

Do. 

18th Mar. 

PN 5693'U/l 

3 owts. Iq. 

Wire Nails 

8 0 0 

Controller of 

1931. 

8th 

53/341/Sn/GBI 

60 owls. 

Do. 

8 0 0 

Purchase, Oal- 
outta. 

N. IV. Eailway, 

1930. 

16th Apl. 

53/2014/S D/GBI 

20 „ 

Do. 

7 12 0 

Lahore. 

Do. 

1931, 






28 th May 

H. 3818 

Tenders net Accepted- 

1 239 tons 1 Ealing Wire 

11 0 0 

Indian Stores 

1928. 

D. 0. C.’s order 

36 

1 

1 Do. 

S 4 0 

Department. 
Director of Con- 

18th Aug. 

Do. 

135 „ 

Do. 

8 0 0 

tracts. 

Do, 

1929. 




(7 12 0 
^ 7 14 0 


9 th Jul.y 

2047/6 (DC2) 

7,(136 owts. 

Do. 

! 

1930. 

13th 

P. 205 

50 tons , 

Annealed Wire 

(S 8 0 
7 2 0 

) 

Indian Stores 

1930. 

April 1931 

Har 

d-ware Annual 

Tender for nails. 


Department. 
N- W Railway. 


In this connection we should like to bring to the notice of the Board 
that notwithstanding with the Government of India New Purchase Itules, 
we have received no preference as regards Government Purchases. We may 
mention particularly North Western Railway’s annual tender last year when 
we quoted a fairly low rate. 

29. The current f.o.b. prices of wire and wire products as within oiir 


knowledge are as follows : — 

Description of goods. Unit rate. 

Per ton. 

H. B. wire, 4 to 10 gauge . . . . 6 10 

H. B. wire, 8 to 14 gauge.7 0 

Annealed wire, 6 to 10 gauge ..... 7 0 

G. I. plain wire, 4 to 14 gauge . . . . 6 15 

Wire nails, to 6* . . , , . .. 8 0 

Barbed wire ..,90 

Fencing wire . . . , . . . ■ 9 5 
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To arrive at c.i.f. prices please add to the above price 25 shillings itt 
addition as per details given below; — 

Sh, 

Freight to Calcutta ........ 22 

Insurance, Customs and Handling charges ... 3 

25 

We attach herewith a copy of o.i.f. prices from a Calcutta merchant of 
wire nails over a range of period December, 1929, to April, 1931. 


(True Copy.) 


The Local Prices for Imported 

Wire 

Nails in 1929 

to 

1931. 





Per 

cwt. 





Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

October-Deceriiber, 1929 




9 4 

to 

9 6 

January, 1930 




9 0 

fi 

9 2 

February, 1930 




.'88 

}) 

8 10 

March, 1930 




8 12 

>> 

8 14 

April, 1930 




8 12 

>} 

9 0 

May. 1930 




9 0 

>> 

9 2 

June, 1930 




8 8 


8 10 

July, 1930 




8 4 


8 6 

August, 1930 




8 2 

n 

8 4 

19th September, 1930 . 




8 0 


8 0 

SOtli September, 1930 


. • 


7 12 

>> 

7 14 

4th October, 1930 




7 8 

} > 

7 10 

20th October, 1930 




7 6 

> 

7 8 

14th November, 1930 . 




7 10 

)) 

7 12 

24.th November, 1930 . 




7 12 

} 

7 14 

8th December, 1930 




7 10 


7 12 

30th December, 1930 . 




7 8 


7 10 

14th January, 1931 




7 10 

> 

7 12 

9th March, 1931 




7 6 

1} 

7 S 

30th March, 1931 




7 6 



2nd April. 1931 




7 4 

to 

7 6 

16th April, 1931 



. 

7 4 

) i 

7 6 

30th April, 1931 




7 6 


7 8 


All the above prices are for lots and ex-Jetty. 

30. We are collecting complete information regarding this question and 
we hope to submit the same before our public enquiry. 

31. The present works cost of our manufactured goods at works godown 
without taking into account depreciation, interests, on working capital and 


other overhead charges are as follows: — 

Per ton. 

Rs. A. p. 

H. B. wire, 6 to 12 gauge. 135 5 0 

Annealed wire (add As. 8 per cwt. in addi¬ 
tion to the rate of wire) .... 145 5 0 

G. I, wire . 175 5 0 

Wire nails, i" to 6".. 176 10 9 











STlTEMENl’ “ B 
Poem I. 

Total expenditure incurred at the utor/es on Wire and Wire Nails. 
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1,038 II 































Worlis cost (eT-Faetory per ton of Wire Nails'). 


28 



a ton. 
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■32. =(^(a) Land on lease for 99 years. 
(6) Buildings 

(c) Plant and Machinery . 

(d) Furniture 


IlS. A. P. 

1,05,299 13 1 
2,72,985 8 7 
973 5 0 


Prices as per valuation made lately are shownt separately. They have 
’been arrived at after taking depreciation up to date into account and are 
■’based on replacement value. The price of plant which is not connected 
with wire products is left out altogether and is not included in these figures. 

33. The figures given below are based on the present day cost of 
machinery and plant. 


A new factory if erected with the same capacity and output would 
-cost over Rs. 6 lakhs and the figures may be as follows; — 

Rs. 


Factory house. 2,00,000 

Cleaning and annealing equipment including 

Boiler . 40,000 

Wire drawing machines and equipments . . 70,000 

Wire nail making machines with motors, etc. . 1,00,000 

Erection and construction costs (labour and 

materials) ....... 30,000 

Transport wagons (light Railway Materials) . 5,000 

Electric installation, switch board, transformers 
switch board, lighting, etc.15,000 

Return passage and pay to two German 
mechanics for one year.12,000 

Water Reservoir 5,000 

Commission and brokerage . . , . . 25,000 

Furniture and miscellaneous .... 5,000 

Nail polishing machine.10,000 

Nail packing department. 3,000 

Keg plant.15,000 

Galvanizing plant. 40,000 

Housing and welfare. 20,000 

Spares and miscellaneous . . . . . 16,000 

Tools and plants. 5,000 


6,16,000 


Working capital. 3,00,000 


34. The average value of stocks held by us and our bills under collection 
-during the past few months are as follows: — 


* The prices hereabove are based on purchase price of the proprietors 
less depreciation. 

t These will be submitted later as soon as they are complete. 

B 2 
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Average Stock held hy w on different dates. 

31st March 1929. 31st March 1939.. 
Rs. A. p. Es. A. V. 

H. B. wire . . . 88,539 2 4 41,491 2 3 

Annealed wire . . 917 14 10 28,757 10 9 

Wire nails . . 37,462 3 3 220 8 0- 

Wire shorts and scrap . 76 8 11 689 1 9 

1,26,986 13 4 71,058 6 9 


Stores, vh., wire rod, 
sulphuric acid, cotton 
waste, bearing oil, 
soap flake, engineer¬ 
ing stores, process 

materials , . 76,521 9 1 80,820 7 10 

Bids and tools . . 4,197 15 10 3,862 12 10 


80,719 8 11 34,683 4 8 


Average of Bills under Collection. 

In one month. 

Rs. A. 

31st December, 1928 . 7,325 4 

Slst December, 1929 . 4,329 15 

31st December, 1930 . 5,884 0 

Slst March, 1931 7,830 7 

We hare so far never sold on credit or on deferred payment or D/AV 
system but terms have been D/P in matter of sales. 

35. The rates of depreciation are mentioned in “ Red ” ink in the 
st&tement of Block Account, under preparation. There are actual depre¬ 
ciation charges as included in annual revenue accounts prepared by us 
for purposes of Income-tax authorities. 

Following depreciation are suitable as observed by experience of Iasi: 
three years working : — 


Per cent. 


Buildings 5 

Wire cleaning and pickling plant.10 

Wire drawing plant. 5 

Wire annealing plant . . . , . . . 16 

Galvanising plant ........ 16 

Wire nail machines..16 

Wire polishing plant ....... 6 

Wire packing equipment . . . , , . . 5 

Keg making plant . . 10 

Other equipment of tools and plants .... 10 

Furniture and fittings . . . . , . .10 



is 










36. Our Head Office and Works Office are situated at the works and 
are directly under the control of the proprietor and all expenses are included 
in statements of accounts submitted. There are no managing agency allow¬ 
ances aud commissions chargeable to the works. 

37. (A) Wire nails and wire products are articles of common utility 
and may be found in use and sought for in the smallest inhabitation. The 
Industrial Gommission pointed out India’s lack of Industrial enterprise 
even in the matter of the smallest and most common articles as these and. 
deplored it and in fairly strong terms. The raw material used for manu¬ 
facture of these wire products is steel and it is available in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties for the purpose of manufacturing wire products. In fact, taking into, 
account, the present capacity of steel plants in India, the quantity required 
for manufacture of steel wire products is hardly 2 per cent, of the total 
capacity. 

The raw material .supply is abundant, there is no doubt, and the fact, 
that the first plant of its kind is being worked in closest proximity to the 
largest of the steel works in India is a guarantee that the attempt is- 
to use Indian steel. The provision for manufacture of rods from Indian, 
steel is definitely guaranteed, as it has been pointed out elsewhere. If 
protection is granted, it would be economically possible to invest capital 
for more machinery. Machinery for one of the intermediary processes 
which should enable manufacture of wire from indigenous steel is to be 
installed and non-existence of that particular machinery for a short timfr 
wilt we hope be no bar to the consideration of the claim for protection. 

. Even if the raw material did not exist in the country or even if for 
economical reasons it was not possible to establish its use for a brief period 
of this Industry, the field for the industry itself is so large and it is » 
part of the key industry (steel) for many small and various items of utility 
and its existence should bo therefore safeguarded by protection. There is- 
certainly a very large home market and a market in each and every nook 
and, corner of the country without doubt. The manufacture of wire in the 
country should enable the development of many small industries which 
depend upon wire. A list of some of the important wire pioducts has been 
attached with the statement submitted to show the enormous scope for wire 
industry in the country. 

Indian labour is fairly cheap and available in sufficient numbers. 
Particularly in this industry, except for the Direction and control labour 
required is of a very elementary character and can be trained in a short 
time. The development of industrial mentality is very largely in evidence 
in Tatanagar and every industrial town of importance in India. 

Although this wire drawing plant is established in a town and en¬ 
courages town population, the other wire product industries are of smaller 
magnitude and would grow in due course in towns of moderate size all over 
the country. 

Not only raw material therefore is available in abundance and there is » 
large home market and sufficient supply of labour but Tatas are supply¬ 
ing power at a cheap price to subsidiary industries established in Jamshedpur. 
Therefore the main grounds for protection are fully satisfied in the case 
of this industry. In addition to this the capital already involved and 
cost in this industry is so large (about half a crore) that a set back to it 
is to discourage capital which is already shy in this country. 

(B) Import prices and the present inexperience make it impossible for 
this industry to exist without protection. Experience gained in manufac¬ 
ture should enable the industry to stand on its own legs in due course 
without protection under ordinary circumstances, i.e., if there was no 
dumping or bountified import of the commodities. The figures and state¬ 
ments supplied show the progress made in this industry since the work 
was commenced by the present proprietors. The chief factor affecting the 
nrocess is the supply of raw material by the steel company, and since 
the steel is protected the price of raw material to this industry is naturally 
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somewhat higher than it would he the ease when the steel industry itself 
can do without protection. 

It is evident from the figures given in the statements that the advan¬ 
tages of large scale production can be achieved, i.e., increase in output 
would mean increasing economy in production. There is every probability 
that in the course of time, the whole need of the country would be supplied 
by the home production. The present capacity of the plant is almost 2/5 
of the total requirements of the country. With econohiieal possibilities 
assured there is every chance of development of this and allied industry 
and the present proprietors do not lack capital to put in a plant to meet 
the increased and full demand of the country. (Paragraph 98.) 

There is no likelihood of conflict of interests with other industries by 
protection to this industry. On the other hand it is expected that the 
development of this industry will give birth to many small cottage industries 
throughout the country. 

The present plant has been already worked for three years and its 
weaknesses and progress are clear from the statement and tables submitted. 
It is capable of meeting a fairly large demand of the country and it is a 
fit case of protection under the circumstances. (Paragraphs 100-102.) 

The industry is located in the right place^ with reference to the supply 
of raw material, i.e., steel, and better selection at present in India is not 
possible. (Paragraph 105.) 

The Military authorities have already drawn the attention of Commerce 
Department towards the protection of this industry as essential for national 
defence and of special Blilitary value. The only objection against its utility 
in the case of war has been the use of imported material which is now being 
remedied. 

(C) This industry should be able eventually to face world competition 
without protection under ordinary circumstances. Other circumstances 
remaining the same the prices of our manufactured article would in natur.al 
course fall to a competing level with the prices of imported goods. 

Our cost of labour and other factors in the production compare very 
favourably with foreign manufactures. Our Manager secured a statement 
for the cost of manufacture of various processes from America, and Germany 
and even to-day comparison with these figures shows that our figures com¬ 
pare favourably with these notwithstanding the immensely large production 
of American factories. Therefore our working should be considered quite 
efficient. The redactions are anticipated in (a) over-head charges, (h) 
reduction in cost of raw material, i.e., Steel and .also to some extent in 
process material and efficiency in labour. 

Articles Manufactured out of Wire. 

1. Wire nails, annealed wire and galvanized wire. 

2. Hexagonal wire netting are built in all widths and for any size of 

mesh and all wire gauges. 

3. Crimped and stamped wire screens. 

4. Wire netting in all meshes. 

5. Barbed wire. 

6. Giraffes for flat and round wire mesh. 

7. Wire mattresses, door mats, pat mats. 

S. All kinds of wire springs. 

9. Forsion springs, clothes peg strings, etc. 

10. Wire mattress parts, 

11. Mattress chains. 

12. Pin wedges, paperhanger’s pins, wire and tin tacks, copper roofing 

nails, drawing pins. 
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13. Plain link chains, ladder chains, mattress, double link chains, wasp 

French blind and clock chains, rings for electric chandliers, crane, 
hand and fraction chains for electric welding. 

14. Carbine hooks, snap hooks, etc. 

Buckles, hooks and eyes. 

Split cotter pins, slipper buckles, cork screws, screw hooks, key rings. 

Tin openers casement stags, roofing nails, parcel carriers, folding; 
hangers for pictures, etc. 

Bottle caps, handles and loops for box, coffin, tub, bucket and 
lanterns. 

Paper clips, box and bale ties. 

Washers, moulder’s chaplets, staples with split and nail points, 

15. Carding pins straight and waved hairpins, hair curlers, curling pins, 

knitting needles, etc. 

Safety pins, shafts cups, etc. 

.38. We solicit protection for 10 years in the form of a duty of Jls. 8u 
per ton for the first five years in addition to bounty of Rs. 40 per ton 
for the first two years and duty of Rs. 60 per ton for the next 3 years and 
Rs, 40 per ton for the last two years on all sections of wires, wire nails, 
barbed wire, fencing and stranded wire, G. I. wire and twisted chains. 

If suitable protection on all wire jiroducts is given, it will be encourage¬ 
ment to wire products industries aad to us indirectly by creating demand 
for our manufactures. In addition to the wires and wire products, w® 
solicit protection of Rs. 46 on wire rods and bars below J" in section and 
strips up to I" wide. This protection is solicited in consequence of the- 
protection on wire and wire products being granted and thereby our import¬ 
ing a rod mill for manufacture of these articles. The protection on the rod 
mills products may be from a later date so that the burden on the country 
may not be imposed for the period for which the rod mill does not conie> 
into operation. 

The bounty of Rs. 40 per ton for first two years is solicited with the 
object of meeting the losses incurred during the last four years, whereas 
the duty has been solicited to meet competition from foreign importers. 

In this connection we have collected particulars to establish that there is 
a certain amount of dumping from foreign countries either due to bounties 
or other concessions from the manufacturing countries. We should suggest 
that some measures should be adopted to check dumping. In case prohibi¬ 
tive duty is levied we are prepared to guarantee maintenance of a fixed 
fair selling price which may be stipulated by Legislature. 

39. There is no industry which has come to our notice which is likely 
to be affected by protection to us. In our request for protection of wire 
products industry in general it will enable manufacturers to buy their raw 
material from us and thus they will not be affected by protection granted 
to us. The protection granted to wire products as well will encourage the 
wire products industry all over the country from inTligenous supiply of 
steel and wire. 

(i) Quotations have been invited and studied. The plant to be brought 
has been selected and orders will be cabled immediately the economic possibili¬ 
ties of the industry are assured. 

The delivery of the plant is promised within eight months from the 
date of order. Plans for erection will be supplied within three months 
of the date of order, and erection completed within two months of the 
arrival of the machinery. 

Under normal circumstances the rod mill should be working within 12 
months of the date of order but we have allowed 18 months for this in 
our statement to be on the safe side. 

It is uneconomical and impossible to undertake investment of another 
six lakhs or perhaps more without the feeling of certainty of a reasonable 
return or a return at all. 
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Negotiations are being made with Messrs, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., for supply of billets. There is no doubt about the capacity of 
steel company being able to supply us billets always. 

We hope to arrive at some definite agreement with them before our public 
enquiry, 

(ii) Anticipation Block Investment for this rod mill is as follows: — 

Es. 

1. Buildings (including subsidiary buildings) . 1,20,000 


2. Ee-keating ovens.5,000 

3. Power equipment. 40,000 

4. Gas plant. 50,000 

5. Eod mill proper ....... 2,50,000 

6. Subsidiary plant and machinery . . . 30,000 

7. Cranes and handling equipment .... 25,000 

8. Tools and plant ... 15,000 

9. Spares, rei)airs and maintenance . . . 20,000 

10. Extension of siding ...... 10,000 

11. Welfare arrangements.10,000 


5,75,000 


The prices mentioned hereabove include freight, landing charges, cost 
of erection, incidental expenses and trial working costs and also wages of 
erecting experts for six months. All expenses likely to be incurred and 
as far as the,y can be anticipated have been included. The working capital 
for this plant will be Rs. 4,60,000. 

(Hi) Cost above material for daily output will be as follows; — 
Manufacturing Materials — 

Per day. 

Es. A. 

287 12 
55 0 
100 0 
25 0 
100 0 
60 0 
2 4 

620 0 


420 0 

15 0 
10 0 

16 0 
60 0 
10 0 


520 0 


Overhead Charges (Annual )— 

Direction and management (J share) . . . 13,000 0 

Depreciation at 10 per cent, on Es. 6,76,000 . 57,500 0 
Interest on working capital at 7^ per cent. . 33,750 0 


Coal, 50 tons per day at Rs. 6-12 per ton . 
Grease and Lubricants . . . , 

Fluxes .. 

Bricks and masonry materials 

Spare parts . 

Miscellaneous stores. 

For rounding up. 


Labour—monthly, Rs. 4,140 for 60 tons. 

First year, daily, Rs. 229-12 for 60 tons. 
Power cost at Rs. 7 per ton for 60 tons output 
Water cost ...... 

Track line cost .. 

Conveyance cost ...... 

Miscellaneous and accidental 

Welfare . .. 


1,04,260 0 
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Cost above price of Billers. 



1st year 

At the end of 

At the end of 6 

Description. 

anticipated 

4 years anti¬ 

years anti¬ 

production 

cipated pro¬ 

cipated produc¬ 


60 tons 

duction 100 

tion 150 tons 


I)er day. 

tons per day. 

per day. 


Bs. A. e. 

Bs. A. p. 

Bs. A. P- 

Stores (other than raw 
materia], i.e., coal, 

grease, lubricants, 

fluxes, bricks and 

m a s o n r y materials, 

spare parts, etc., etc.) . 

10 5 4 

0 15 4 

8 11 0 

Labour monthly 

2 12 9 

1 11 3 

12 2 

Daily labour 

3 13 3 

2 4 9 

18 6 

Depreciation, management 
and interest on work- 

mg capital 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Electric power . 

6 6 0 

6 6 0 

6 6 0 

Water .... 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

Wastage at 5 per cent. . 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

Track line cost 

0 2 8 

0 2 8 

0 2 8 

Conveyance 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

Miscellaneous and 
accidental 

0 13 4 

0 13 4 

0 13 4 

Welfare .... 

0 2 8 

0 2 S’ 

0 2 8 


Cost per ton of produc- 


tion 

. ' . . 33 4 0 

28 4 0 

24 10 4 


(iv) The maximum capacity of the rod mill under reference is 50 ton» 
per shift of 8 hours. This rod mill for economical reasons must work day 
and night continuously. The total maximum capacity allowing for forced 
shut downs and changes of rolls in 45,000 tons of manufactured sections 
per year. 

This quantity is much less than a month’s turnout of Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd.’s output of billets and is less than 6 per cent, of the Steel 
Company’s production when we are working at our maximum capacity. 

(r) (a) We propose to roll 15,000 tons or more of No. 6 rod for our 
wire and wire nail products factory, and 30,000 tons more or less of sections 
below i" including rounds, squares, flats, angles, baling strips and hoop 
iron, V to circles of different thickness, ultimately when our mill is 
working at its full capacity. 

(6) Sections referred hereabove are used for buildings and structures, 
in re-inforced concrete work and by other Industries in this country. 

(e) The following table shows c.i.f. imported prices of different sections. 

Desoription of section. Present imported price. 

£ s. d. 

Bars of various section.6 0 0 

Strips and hoop iron . . . . , , 6 11 8 
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<3) Letter No. 8880131, dated the ISth July, 19S1, from the Indian Steel and 
Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 353 of the 
18th June, 1931, and in reply beg to say that we solicit protection only on 
mild steel wire, wire nails and wire products and not on special class of steel 
wires. 

We, therefore, have no objection in exempting from the Tariff Duty the 
special steel wire used for reeds which is used by Messrs. McGregor and 
Balfour as we do not manufacture the same at our works. 


(4) Letter No. 8881 jSl, dated the 13th July, 1931, from the Indian Steel and 
Wire Products, 'Tatanagar. 

With further reference to our reply to question No. 27 of your question¬ 
naire, we beg to enclose herewith a list of railway freight on wire and wire 
nails from Calcutta (Howrah) to the stations mentioned therein. 


Enclosure. 


Freight and Mileage List from Howrah to the undernoted stations. 


Articles 


Station to 



Mileage. 

Bate per 
maund. 








Bs. A. n. 

Nails and Wire, 

Cawupoie Central Good.s 

Shed . 


681 

16 9 

Iron or Steel, 
P/6. 








Ditto 

Agra City 





788 

1 11 9 

Ditto 

Patna Junction 





338 

0 12 6 

Ditto 

Shahganj 





485 

11-8 

Ditto 

Rampur 





801 

1 12 8 

Ditto 

Lucknow 





616 

16 3 

Ditto 

Delhi . 





902 

1 12 4 

Ditto 

Bareilly 





762 

1 11 4 

Ditto 

Kashi 





425 

0 15 7 

Ditto 

Shahjahanjpur 





718 

1 9 10 

Ditto 

Dehra Dun 





970 

2 0 0 

Ditto 

Gaya 





292 

0 10 11 

Ditto 

Jubbulpore 





733 

1 9 11 

Ditto 

Katni 



. 


676 

1 7 10 

Ditto 

Gorakhpur 





611 

13 2 

Ditto 

Tahsildoria 





480 

12 1 

Ditto 

Muzaffarpur 





372 

0 14 3 

Ditto 

Basti 





650 

14 6 

Ditto 

Simla 





1,267 

2 8 8 

Ditto 

Sirhind 





1,022 

2 0 1 

Ditto 

Lahore 





1,176 

2 5 6 

Ditto 

Ambala City 





993 

1 15 4 

Ditto 

. Naldwani 



, « 


824 

1 14 8 

Ditto 

. Nagpur 


. 



764 

1 11 9 

Ditto 

Madras 


. 



1,222 

2 11 10 
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(5) Letter No. S096IS1, dated the 17th July, lOSl, from the Indian Steel 
and Wire Products, Tatunagar. 

We have the honour to enclose herewith the under-noted statements as 
desired by you : — 

(1) Statement showing average price realised for each month for the 

last three years eat-works at Tatanagar per cwt. of (a) Wire and 
(b) Wire Nails. 

(2) Statement showing the various quantities of wire nails sold at the 

various centres. These figures do not show either the total out¬ 
put or the actual sales effected by us during the year 1930-1931 
and shows only the tonnage of wire and wire nails sold at the 
principal centres mentioned in repl.y to question No. 27 of your 
questionnaire. 

We hope you will find the same in order and in the event of any further 
information being required on the above we shall be glad to submit the 
necessary information required by you. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Statement showing the quantity of Wire and Wire Nails sold in the. year 
19S0-S1 at the various centres. 

From April, 1931, to June, 1931—263 = 15 tons. 

T. 0. 

Calcutta ........ 24 5 

Cawnpore ........ 51 7 

Ranchi 39 5 

Lahore . . 4 4 

Agra 2 0 

Purulia .. . . 28 15 

Kashi . . . . . . . , 49 4 

Patna Ill 15 

'3'orakhpnr . . . . . . . . 37 6 

Basti .. . 76 13 

Shahganj 12 10 

Tahsil Deoria.30 12 

Muzaffarpur .. 10 0 

Rampur 2 16 

Nagpur 22 0 

Jubbulpore ..0 13 

Amhala 13 10 

Lucknow •. . , 7 9 

Shalijohanipur , ..16 

Bareilly 57 1 

Dehra Dun 13 10 

Haldwani . 7 8 

Gaya .10 0 

Savan.47 13 

Barhaj Bazar . . , . . . . 36 16 

Bairagnia . 27 11 

Ohupra . 29 7 

Maharajgunj ... . . . . . 55 12 
Ballia . . .... . . • • . ■ 1? i.8 
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•nclosure No. 2. 


Statement showing the average selling price of Wire and Wire Nails from 

1928~29. 


1028*29. 



Nails. 

H. B. 

wire. 

Annealed 

wire. 

. 

Wire 

shorts. 

Bate per 
cwt. 

Bate per 
owt. 

Bate per 
cwt. 

Bate per 
cwt. 






Bs 

A. 

P, 

Bs. A, 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. A. p. 

March . 





10 12 

6 

10 5 

6 

10 

5 

6 


April . 





10 

12 

9 







May . 





9 

15 

2 

10 io 

0 

10 

8 

0 


June . 





9 

5 

9 

9 6 

6 

9 

4 

2 

3 0 0 

July . 





9 

7 

2 

. , 


. 

. 


3 0 0 

August 





9 

1 

0 

« . 


10 

0 

0 

. . 

September 





8 

9 

0 

7 9 

4 

. 




October 





8 

5 

3 

8 5 

9 




4 0 0 

November 





8 

9 

8 

9 8 

0 





December 





8 

3 

9 

8 6 

4 




» . 

January 





8 

11 

7 

8 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 0 0 

Februar3' 





8 

6 

0 

7 6 

0 

, 



. . 

March . 





8 

7 

9 

10 4 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 0 0 


Statement showing the average selling price of Wire and Wire Nails from 

1929-SO. 


1929-30. 


jSmril . 

May 

Jime . 

July . 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March . 


Nails. 

H. B. 

Annealed 

Wire 

wire. 

wire. 

shorts. 

Bate per 

Bate per 

Bate per 

Bate per 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

• 

Es. A. P. 

Bs. A. p. 

8 11 1 

8 5 0 

8 0 0 

4 2 0 

8 4 4 

.. 

8 6 0 


8 7 6 

7 6 0 

, . 


8 2 9 

7 9 9 


6 0 0 

9 3 0 

9 4 0 

8 16 


9 18 


8 2 4 


8 9 6 


7 13 0 


8 10 6 


8 0 0 


8 10 0 


. * 


8 11 0 


7 16 1 


8 10 0 


7 7 3 


8 8 0 


7 7 6 








































:Mfitement showing the average selling price of Wire and Wire Nails from 

1930-Sl. 


1930-31. 














H. B. 

Annealed 

Wire 





ivaus. 


wire. 

wire. 


shorts. 





Rate per 

Rate per 

Rate per 

Rate per 





owt. 


eWte 

cwt. 


cwt* 





Bs. 

A. 


Rs. A, P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

.^ril . 




8 

8 

7 

7 8 0 

7 8 

0 

,, 

May . 




8 

8 

9 

, , 

8 4 

0 


June . 




8 

8 

8 


7 13 

4 


July . 




8 

9 

4 


8 4 

0 

. . 

August 




9 

4 

4 

, , 

8 2 

0 

.. 

September 




8 

9 

0 

.. 

8 4 

3 

6 0 0 

October 




8 

14 

7 

7 6 11 

7 13 

5 

. . 

November 




8 

1 

6 

6 0 0 

, . 



December 




8 

2 

11 

•• 

6 13 

6 



1931, 










January 




8 

3 

0 

. . 

6 14 

4 

, . 

February 




8 

2 

n 

7 3 8 



.. 

March . 




8 

1 

6 

, , 

6 9 

9 


April . 




7 

IS 

0 

. , 

, , 



May . 



tmmmm 

7 

7 

1 

• * 

6 4 

6 



In some months the average rate sold toU be higher due to more sales of wire 
nails in cases. 


In some months the average rate will be very low as we have supplied nails to 
Calcutta market in those months. 


(6) Letter No. SSSlfSl, dated the 11th August, 1931, from the Indian Steel 
and Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

In continuation of our letter Reference No. 2607/31 of the 22nd June, 
1931, we have the honour to advise having sent under separate post replies 
to question No. 30 of your Questionnaire regarding Dumping by Foreign 
Producers with five spare copies. 


Enclosure. 

PART r. 

Few notes on German iron and steel kartells and their export policy. 

The following are the varieties of organizations for limiting competition 
that are usually found in highly Industrialised Countries in Europe and 
America: — 

(1) Informal understanding or gentleman’s agreement .—These are 

usually entered into to regulate prices in certain defined areas. 

(2) Associations for regulating prices .—These are more formal than the 

first and established for the purpose of fixing minimum prices. 

(3) Associations for regulating output .—The underlying principle is 

the same as in the first two, i.e., the regulation of prices but it 
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is achieved by controlling the output, e.g., during periods oh 
depression it is agreed among the members to work a certain 
portion of the plant. When the output is so controlled, the 
prices may be maintained or increased. In certain cases each 
producer’s output is fixed and in the event of exceeding his 
quota, he may he liable to fine according to a fixed scale. 

(4) Pooling Associations. —A common type of pooling association is that 
in which each member pays a small fixed sum per unit of output 
into a pool which at regular intervals is divided up equally 
among the contributors after the formation of a reserve fund. 
The elaborate ty<pe of such pooling association is the following; — 
Each producer is allotted a certain percentage of aggregate out¬ 
put of all the producers in the association, the percentage being 
fixed on past experience. If the producer exceeds his output,, 
he pays a sum proportionate to the excess and if a producer falls 
hort, he receives from the pool a sum proportionate to the 
deficiency. In some cases pooling associations fix prices. 

\o) Associations for allocating contracts. —These are found in certain 
industi’ies where work is allotted by tender. The association 
decides which firm is to receive the contract. 

Selling Agency. —Firms making the same thing agree to give it to 
a common selling agency. 

0 The Participating Kartell until Selling Syndicate, —This is the most 
popular form of combination in Germany. Competing producers 
agree to establish for a definite period a joint selling agency foi’ 
the sale of their product and each producer is allotted “ a 
particiiration ” in the total output. Those who exceed the parti¬ 
cipation pay a fine and those who fall short receive indemnity.. 
The selling agency is a registered company witli votes propor-- 
tionate to the output. The members fix a base price covering 
their cost and sell to .the Syndicate on an accounting price which, 
is usually higher. The agency gets the highest price it can get 
though as a rule it does not sell below the accounting price. 
The Kartells also subsidise the export trade. 

(8) Variation of the participating Kartells -with Selling Syndicate .— 

In some cases there is a variation of structure in the direction 
of the trust. The Syndicate may acquire independence or it 
may fall under a particular concern or group. 

(9) Financial comniunity of interest — Interessengemeinschaft .—^This 

occurs when two or more Companies agree—sometimes for fifty 
years to pool their profit and divide them between Companies in 
pre-arranged proportion. Their tendency is to form closer union. 

(10) Voting Trust. —At one time these were very popular in United 

States but were declared illegal by the Courts. In these the 
Comiianies agree to assign all their stock to a number of trustee,s 
and receive in return trust certificates representing the valuation 
of their prop)erty. The trustees control -the business completely. 

(11) Exchange of Shares. —Two or more companie,s may link their 

fortunes by means of exchange of shares. 

(12) Holding Gompanies. —A group of companies sells its shares to 

another Company established for the purpose or already 
existing, the sJmrehoklers of the individual companies receiving: 
in exchange shares in the holding company, 

(13) Consolidations or mergers. —-The consolidation or the merging or 

two or more businesses into a single undertaking. The businesses 
taken over lose their separate existence. 

The last four types may he called “ Trusts ” and the rest with the 
exception of (9) which is in certain respects “ Intei-mediate ” are terminable - 
associations. 
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1. Combination in Industry and Trade in, Germany .—^During the latter 
part of the 19th century the tendency to combination and monopoly became 
apparent due to rapid industrial development. There was here no common 
law doctrine as in England and the Cdurts held the validity of such agi’ee- 
ments. But there were sections in the Penal Code prohibiting extortion or 
obtaining pecuniary advantages disproportionate to services rendered. After 
1909 the Civil Code provided for punishment for those who in business 
committed acts repugnant to good morals (Guten Sitten) such punishment 
being damages and the party convicted of this offence was compelled by law 
to desist from such action. This law though it helped to suppress some 
abuses was no restraint on combination or for the regulation of prices. The 
attitude of the Government was, on the whole, very favourable to the 
formation of such combination and in fact was one of the most important 
factors in the rapid growth of combinations in Germany. 

Again the position of Germany regarding coal and iron was most favour¬ 
able as compared with England. While in England coal and iron deposits 
were- scattered and so prevented the establishment of unified control, in 
Germany coal centres were chiefly in Ruhr and Silesia and could therefore be 
easily and efficiently controlled. Regarding ore, though it was imported from 
Spain and Sweden, German Iron and Steel de^)lended largely on the minette 
ore from Lorraine. 

Tariff also helped combinations though it should be conceded that this was 
moderate as compared with that of the United States. Transport facilities 
were another factor in the formation of combinations. Prussian State Rail¬ 
ways gave preferential rates with a view to encourage home industries and 
■export trade. Also in case.s where transport companies were charging ex¬ 
orbitant rates, the State encouraged the manufacturers to combine, so that 
they may be able to negotiate better terms. Lastly, the State and the banks 
both helped in this process specially in the matter of export trade. 

2. “ The term ‘ Kartell ’ designate.? an association based upon a contrac¬ 
tual agreement between enterprises in the same field of business which, while 
retaining legal independence, associate themselves with a view to exerting a 
in'onopolistic influence on the market. Many prefer to describe the activity 
of the ‘ Kartell ’ as a regulation of the market, rather than an exertion of 
monopolistic influence. But this is surely a vague rendering of the same 

idea.Kartells are collective monopolies of entrepreneurs in 

their capacity as sellers” [R. Liefmen (Encyclopwdia of Social Sciences)]. 
“ Monopolistic Organizations such as organization for collective buying should 
not be designated as Kartells because their effects are quite different from 
those of associations ■of sellers. For the same rcfasons employers’ associations 
in which members combine against a similar association of employees should 
be distinguished from Kartells. Again Kartells should not be confused with 
the corner or the ring. A corner involves the buying up of a commodity in 
the market with a view to forcing up the price. It is monopolistic in 
operation and may be laanched by a single individual. A ring is the asso¬ 
ciation of several individuals for the purpose of carrying out a corner. The 
difference between the ring and the Kartell consists in the fact that the 
former is not an organization made up of the majority of those engaged in 
a certain industrj'^ or trade but an association of persons frequently standing 
outside the industry or trade who through speculative buying may create 
an artificial shortage and thus profit from selling at the resulting higher 
prices. A ring is a speculative association—^not a union of independent 
•enterprises ” Grunzel (ube kartell) defines Kartells as a voluntary association 
of independent enterprises with common interests and aims for the joint 
regulation, production and distribution. Kartells are generally (a) for regu- 
la,ting price.?, (b) for regulating production, (c) for delimitation of markets. 
These three types are to be found in a higher stage of development in the 
so-called Kontigantierung, quota Kartells. In these the total supply of com¬ 
modity may he fixed and each member allotted a definite production quota. 
More frequently all orders are referred to one Selling Agency called a Syndi¬ 
cate which distributes them among members of the Kartells by percentages 
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fixed in advance or finally the profits may be pooled and divided among the 
membership in definite proportions. In this case a common understanding 
regarding prices is not necessary because it is not to the interest of any 
member to extend its sales at the expense of other members, since he 
receives only a predetermined share of the aggregate profits. The last two 
types are sometimes merged. The Selling Syndicate takes the product of 
the members, sells it and distributes the profits as agreed on in advance. It 
may be said that these profit sharing Kartells are a later development and 
do not appear in all industries. They do, however, play an important role 
in the Iron Industry (Liefman). 

3. Types evolved .—The predominant type of German combination is the 
participating Kartell with attached selling Syndicate. These existed as far 
back as 1870. In 1905, according to the enquiry held by the Ministi-y of 
Interior there were about 400 of these, but were not highly organized 
(Balfour’s Report). Kartells covered by the investigation comprised about 
12,000 establishments. About 200 of these Kartells had joint selling agency 
(Ourtiss). They were more or less terminable associations aiming .at some 
degree of market control. The most organised types of such Kartells were 
in the Coal and Iron trade and before the war were very widespread and 
powerful. The usefulness of Kartells as a national organisation has been 
universally acknowledged since the war and other countries notably England- 
hav© adopted this organisation {Committee of Trust and Balfour’s Report). 
In 1923, when the mark was stabilised. Kartells declined iiv number but in 
1924 they were revived. In 1925 and 1926 this revival was proceeded with 
mv account of trade depression and acute competition. To-day almost all the 
industries and trade in the country are Kartellised. Many variations of this 
predominant types are also found. Other binds of organisations for limiting 
conipetition which are prevalent elsewhere are also found here, e.g., Patent 
Kartells, Contracting Kartells, etc. Kartells with selling syndicate if possible 
to organise are difficult to administer in industries which have a huge variety 
of finished goods and where quality is the'niain considei-ation instead of mass 
production. These are found in ahnort exclusively in coal and iron and steel 
industries. They are organised usually as a double company (Doppelgesells- 
chaft) resting on two documents: (1) agreement between the members and 
the Kartells and (2) articles of associations of the Syndicate Company. The 
syndicate may either be private limited company (Gesellschaft mit hesch- 
ankter Haftung—or simply G. M. B. H.) or a corporation (Aktiengesellschaft 
or A. G.). It follows that the only stockholders would be the members of 
the Kartell and their shares would be in proportion to their productive 
capacity. 

Besides these associations or Kartells, the process of concentration in few 
hands was greatly developed before the war. This has resulted in “ Kon- 
aerne ” or “ Fusionen ” the big groups of business interests—which is notice¬ 
able both in business producing the same commodities or in successive stages 
of industry. During the inflationary period they grew rapidly in prominence; 
The existence of turnover tax also favoored indirectly the growth of vertical 
combinations for the latter obviated the necessity of selling goods at each 
successive stages of production. Though many “ Konzerns ” of the inflation¬ 
ary period collapsed, concentration has continued up to-day with this differ¬ 
ence that while previously it was vertical, now it is mainly on horizontal 
lines. Gigantvj Trusts have been formed in Iron and Steel Industry and in 
Chemical Industry and this process is also noticeable in other industries of 
the country. These Trusts are mostly formed on American, models. 

Konzorne and Fusion .—The former is used to designate a combination in' 
which the constituent companies retain their legal entities but are subject to 
centralised control as regards production, management and commercial and 
financial policies; the latter applies to combinations in which the constituent 
units are completely merged into a single organization either through the 
creation, of an entirely new corporation, or through the assumption of control 
by the strongest unit. According to Liefman, a Konzerne arrangement may 
operate (1) through ownership of shares which does not necessarily involve - 
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a majority but generally implies a coutrolling interest, (2) division of profits- 
if it is accompanied by such characteristic features of a Konzerne as direct 
participation in management through representation on the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, (3) reciprocal representation on the Board of Directors hot frequently 
based on ownership of shares, this does not apply to the representation of 
a bank which does not necessarily involve active participation in manage¬ 
ment, (4) complete management of one concern by another on the basis of 
a lease or some other arrangement which in some cases gives the subordinate 
concern practically the status of a branch without depriving it of its separate 
legal entity. The actual management of the Konzerne is generally in the 
hands of a Board representing the various member companies; in some cases- 
a separate corporation is organised for the special purpose of management 
which should not be confused with the holding company (Trust and Economic 
Control by Curtis, page 406). The formation of trust was also facilitated 
by a temporarj' reduction of .stamp duties which were prohibitive. 

The motive for such reorganization is Rationalisation, i.e., standardisa¬ 
tion, mass production in the efficient works and scrapping of inefficient 
works, elimination of redundant organisation in production and distribution,, 
economy in transport through delivery from nearest works, economy in the 
use of working Capital. 

Ooal.—A& far back as 1878 combinations existed of important groups of 
mines for combating over-production and controlling prices. The Westphalian 
Coke Syndicate was formed in 1890 following earlier associations and in 1893 
the Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syndicate was formed which eventually 
absorbed the coke .syndicate Briquette Selling Association. By 1914 the 
Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syndicate had become one of the most powerful 
monopolies of the world. It was the Kartell of the most organised type— 
prices fixing, pooling arrangements, joint selling agency with “ Participa¬ 
tion ” for members. At the end of the War it declined in influence and 
prestige mainly on account of the invasion of Ruhr and fall of the mark 
but also due to the divergence of interests with purely coal business and 
mixed business, i.e., coal business integrated with iron and steel works. 
The diiferences between the i>urely coal business and mixed business were 
about to bring disruption in 1915 but for the intervention of the Government. 
In 1924 the Government again intervened and reconstituted the Kartell by 
compulsory decree. La.st May/June when the renewal of agreement of the 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate was under discussion, the matters came to such 
a pitch that there was every likelihood of the dissolution of the Syndicate. 
The differences centred around the old question of ‘ mixed ’ and ‘ pure- 
mines ’. It concerned the amount of levy paid by the Iron Works owning, 
pits and the collieries not connected w'ith Iron Works, the former now having, 
raised the point that the coal used for providing exported iron and steel, 
should be exempt from the levy. As nearly four or live per cent, of the 
members were keeping out on account of these differences, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs issued an ordinance by which the Syndicate was prolonged 
for another two months from the 1st of July, during which time the members 
were expected to arrive at some voluntary agreement about the levy; other-- 
wise the Minister threatened that he would himself regulate the levy (5th or 
12th June, 1931, C. I. R.). This threat had the desired effect. At a meeting: 
at Essen all the members of the old Syndicate came in for a unanimous 
voluntary agreement which would now' last till 1942. By this agreement 
larger exemption from levy of the ‘ mixed ’ mines is granted in principle 
(page 23, 3rd July, 1931). 

The most recent information about the coal rebates to ‘ mixed ’ mines is 
the following-; — 

For May, 19S1 .—Marks 2—57 for sales allotment and Marks 1—50 for ' 
consumption quota. 

For April, 1931 .—Marks 2—69 for sales allotment and 1—50 for con¬ 
sumption quota. 


(G. I. R., 19th June, page 1000.) ,- 
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Iron and Steel. —Before 1904 when Stahlwerksverhand was forined, many 
sectional associations existed. Stahlwerksverhand was as powerful as the coal 
.syndicate hut confined its attention to ‘ A ’ products—Rails and Sections. 
On account of steel scarcity in 1919 it was not renewed hut Stahlbund was 
organised for certain ijroducts but this was merely an association for exchange 
of views and experiences. But when coal syndicate was reorganised, the need 
for organising a similar Kartell for the Iron and Steel Trade was keenly 
felt due to the then prevailing cut-throat competition and so the Rolistahl- 
gemeinschaft was formed in the autumn of 1924. This covered only the Ingot 
•Steel and controlled 95 per cent, of the entire steel outimt. It allowed 
within itself many associations for semi-manufactured products and principal 
products. The most important of these associations is Stahlwerksverhand 
founded in 1904 as a selling organisation for certain roiled products (' A ’ 
products), was dissolved in 1919 but was reconstituted in July 1925 which 
eomjjjrises in its new foi'm, in addition to selling associations for ‘ A ’ pi’o- 
■ducts, other Syndicates for merchant .steel (Stabeisanverband), heavy .sheet 
fGrobblechverband) and hoops (Bendeisenverband). There is a separate 
tn-ganisation for the pig iron called the Boheisenverbaiid which includes 
•almost all Blast Furnaces and sells all the pig iron output of its members 
except what is used in their own undertaking (page 3(3, Memorandum on Iron 
and Steel Industry—International Economic CJonference, Geneva, 1927). 
Some of these new Kartells only fix quotas for various producers, regulate 
output, and allocate orders. They have nothing to do with selling arrange¬ 
ments which are arranged by ‘ Konaerne ’ or other members who sell their 
.goods through merchants called ‘ Verbandhandlers ’. Their position is very 
much altered by formation in 1926 of the Vereinigte Stahlwerk Aktien 
Gesellsohaft (United Steel Works) which is a fusion of .six largest producers— 
■Gelsenkirchen, Reutch Luxemburg, Boschum Steel, Rhenish Steel, Phcenix 
•and Thyssen Companies. Due to family traditions and with a de.sire to 
preserve their own identity Ivrupps did not join this combine. Since then, 
there is a short of keen, rivalry between these large business enterprises for 
the control of Rohstahlgemeinschaft and other associations. Both groups are 
•buying more concerns to increase its participation in the Kartells. In July, 
1926, Krupps ‘ Participation ’ in Pig Iron Syndicate 48-9 per cent, in the 
Rohstahlgemeinschaft 46-8 per cent, and in ‘ A ’ products Syndicate 49 per 
■cent. For effective control of Rohstahlgemeinschaft the iiredominant concern 
•should have 75 per cent, of the votes (Balfour’s Report). The share of United 
Steel Works in different Federations amounts only to 22—53 per cent, 
fEncyclopEBdia Britannioa—Under Germany—Iron and Steel). 

Syndicates and Kartells exist now practically in all important Steel and 
Iron Products. Dealing with our own industry negotiations for forming the 
wire i-od association began as far back as 1925 but it was actually formed 
in 1926 (O. R., 1926). Contingents were fixed for the total rods production, 
separate quotas, however, being allotted for raw wire rods and for wire for 
refining. This lasted till 1929 when it was reformed. The wire association 
which came into being at the beginning of August, 1926, embraces some 260 
members and controls both Home and Export Sales, and hence is a parti¬ 
cipating Kartell with attached selling Syndicate (0, R. 2, July, 1927). And 
•within the wire association itself no fewer than 17 Syndicate or price Kartells 
were formed (0. R. 2, June, 1928). All these Syndicates and Kartells in the 
Iron and Steel Industry exjiired between December, 1929 and 30th July, 1930, 
but were reformed for another 10 years until 1st February, 1940 (O. R, 2, 
July, 1930). Besides the usual conditions a new condition was added in the 
agreement which declared that no member should take up the manufacture 
of articles made by other membei’-conceras without the permission of the 
special committee appointed for the purpose (Gruppeuschutz). ' 

8, Official action regarding trust mid combines. —We have already referred 
to German Government’s attitude towards the Kartells before the War, It 
•encouraged the Kartells in every possible way and regarded them as part and 
parcel of the economic organisation of the country. In extreme cases as 
tfor example when the Potash Syndicate was about to dissolve, it went to the 
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length of enforcing its renen’-al by legislations, but immediately after tk 
war there was a considerable change in public opinion. People regarded 
these Kartells as instruments for extorting high prices. The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs appointed an advisory Committee on Kartells in 1922 and 
in 1923 the Government issued “ a decree against the abuse of economic 
power This Kaitell Law was an emergency measure. It was passed at 
the time when the patience of the consumers was badly straiired by the 
abuse of power on the part of organised producers due to the period o 
general scarcity of goods (Waarenhnngar). A court was established of five 
Judges, one appointed by the President and four others by the Industrial 
Court. The decree laid down that all agreements controlling prices and 
outputs should he in writing and if these agreements were found to be- 
against the public interest, the Minister may aiJijily to the Court to have the 
agreement declared void or may issue an order to have the agreement termi¬ 
nated by any party. He may order all copies of agreement to be sent to 
him and if declared void all future agreements should be sent to him. If 
the Kartell Court declared any agreement against the public interest he 
(Minister for Economic Affairs) may oi'der a general withdrawal from the 

contracts included under the condition in question. The Court was em¬ 

powered to hear the members of the Kartells who visited to re-sign without 
notice. Since the passing of the decree the Court has considered application 
for resignation of members from Kartells, and has defined certain conditions. 
Some of the.se are as follow.?:—^Withdrawal is permitted if the Kartell is 
dominated by a ‘ Konzerne ’ or if the Kartell refu.sed to consider the interest 
of the small members in view of change in busines.s situation and to alter 

contracts accordingly. But n mere change in busine.ss situation does not 

entitle resignation. “ Prom its organization until June 30th, 1929, the 
Kartell Court received for coir-sideration 1,150 cases under section 8 and 
1,073 under section 9. Out of 1,150 cases under section 8 the demand for 
withdrawal was reconsidered in 680 cases, and a comj)i‘o]ni,se was reached in 
83 cases. In 100 caso.s the right to withdraw was refused by the Court, it 
was granted in 63 ca.ses, 73 cases w'eve dismissed on formal grounds; 148’ 
remained on tho calender. Under section 9 the presiding Justice of the 
Kartell Court found that in 913 out of 1,073 ca.sos no action against the 
Kartells or other combinations was warranted. In 99 cases the Kai'tells 
were enjoined from certain practices, in 37 cases the complaint was with¬ 
drawn, 13 were settled by compromise, 11 remained on the calendar ” (Page 
45, Rationalisation of German Industry—Arneilcan pitbJioation). 

Se(yli(}n S,—“ For rea.sons of weight to be determined by the Kartell Court 
such agreements may be cancelled by any conti-acting party without prior 
notice.” 

Section 0 .—“ The approval of the Kartell Court must be obtained before 
pledged securities can be sold and before drastic, preventive measures can be 
undertaken against any one of the contracting parties or against outsiders 
or third parties to force them to abide by the agreement.” 

(Page 41, Rationalisation of German Industry—American publication.) 

This decree is regarded by some as a great achievement, for in their 
opinion the Kartells can be effectively controlled by the procedure laid down 
in the decree, while others regard it as simply a device by which disloyal 
members reap the benefit without sharing the burden. 

The Government proceeded with great caution in utilizing the Court. It 
confined itself to nnoffioial intervention also provided for in the decree. The 
Ministei- tried to settle cases amicably through the Arbitration Courts which 
are e,stfiblished in all Associations of Industry. 

In 1925 the Government how'ever took very drastic action. ” The Govern¬ 
ment stated that it would regard various conditions imposed by the Kartells— 
including clauses permitting of an upward revision of prices, .deferred rebates, 
.clauses relating to prices to be charged in the following stages of production 
and clauses relating to reciprocal or exclusive dealing—as being detrimental, to 
public interest within the meaning of the' decree.” If the Kartell Court 



’Would not support Government policy, the Government announced its inten¬ 
tion of proposing an amendment to the decree. In pursuance of this policy 
the Government wanted practically all Kartells to furnish particulars about 
the constitution, membership and prices. In one case the Minister permitted 
members to withdraw and those who remained would only be governed by 
the agreement if the necessary information was supplied to the Ministry. In 
many other cases the Minister had the prices reduced or the Kartells dissolved. 

Again in January, 1928, when the Syndicate increased the prices due to the 
wage-award the Ministry of Economics objected on the ground that those 
increases were endangering common interests and ordained under the Kartell 
Law that price increases should not operate until copy of the same is deposited 
with the Ministry. The Syndicate supported their case by showing that the 
prices since 1926 had been stationary in spite of wages increase and shorten¬ 
ing of the working time. The Ministry sanctioned some increases after con¬ 
sidering each case on its merits in May, 1928. Immediately after this sanction 
the Syndicates represented to the Ministry that “ the low scale of export 
prices and in consequence the height of the bounty to exporting finishers ” 
necessitated a further increase. (O, B. 2, June. 1928.) The Ministry did not 
take any action until July, 19.80, when an emergency decree was passed which 
•empowered the Government to deal with the artificial raising of prices—-Decree 
against uneconomic prices (O. R. 2, July, 1930). According to the decree the 
’Government shofild consult the Federal Economic Council (Reichwirtschaftrat) 
but need not follow its advice. Failure to comply with the orders of the Gov¬ 
ernment is punishable by fine for wKieh there is no limit. The presiding Judge 
■of the Kartell Court shall determine the fine. There is no appeal against bis 
■ decision. By middle of December, 19S0, only one Kartell—Wall paper trade 
Kartell—was dissolved. 

The practical application of the decree will however be difficult. What 
would be uneconomic price agreement? The German Government has no 
legal precedents in legal history to guide them. They may turn to United 
States in search of such legal principles where they have developed an impos¬ 
ing set of anti-trust laws which they would most probably do'. 

Again it cannot be shown with any degree of certainty that legal prohibi¬ 
tion of price agreements would improve the general economic situation. As 
pointed out by the Federal Economic Council, price agreements are only one 
element in the current depression and in the problem of prices, other factors 
being (1) rise of Reich, Stat.? and Municipal Taxation, (2) high custom duties 
on foodstuffs, (3) creation of monopolies of agricultural produce, (4) raising 
of rents twice during 1930, (5) increase in freight rate on railways, (6) subsidies 
to individual firms or trade at the expense of tax-payer and high rate of interest 
for general population (0. R., 1930). 

But the decree applies to Kartells only. The trusts are left unto'uched. 

“ Germany has definitely discarded the principle of free competition through 
the recognitioh of the legality of Kar agreements for there is no middle ground 
between free competition and Kartell control. German lawyers are therefore 
faced with a preplexing problem in attempting to devise a method of Kartell 
regulation that will enable the Kartell efiectively to fulfil their economic 
mission and yet will prevent them from abusing their monopolistic power.” 

4. Kartells as “ Children of Necessity ”,—^The Kartell movement after a 
temporary set-back has taken an extraordinary upward swing. According to 
Professor Robert Leifmen, the greatest living authority on Kartells, disregard¬ 
ing the numerous local associations in small business and trade, there were in 
large scale business and trade about 3,100 Kartells in 1924. 

(According to Max Metzner in Kartell and Kartell politik the estimated 
number was 1,150 in 1925 and according to the investigation by the Federal 
Government they were 2,500 in German Industry. It appears that this great 
disparity between diSerenrt estimates is due to the difference in definition.) 

However in spite of the emergency decrees of 1923 and 1930 and violent 
public agitation against them, the Kartells have gone on increasing in number 
and influence, and the public opinion notvrithstanding the hostility against 
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4heir policy and methods realises that the existence of Kartells is essential for 
the economic life of the country. Even the greatest firebrand would not 
advocate their suppression under the present circumstanoes of the country. 
They would agree with the findings of the first Government commission, the 
Kartellenquette, that they would have proved advantageous to the best interest 
of the fatherland. “ In the present situation ” says a great authority Professor 
Robert Leifman, in such times they justify themselves as “ children of neces¬ 
sity ” and are irreplaceable. This does not mean that the unification of enter¬ 
prises in the interest of Industrial Rationalisation, best of all in the form of 
fusions, should cease. The two principles of organisation—monopolistic com¬ 
bination and tendency of bigger business to financial, capitalistic combination 
of enterprises—do not exclude one another but are rather complementary (B. 
ielfman, “ German Industrial Organisation ” in the Quarterly Journal of Econo¬ 
mics—November, 1925, page 100). 

The Kartells have certain undoubted advantages which a^fcount for their 
popularity. They aim—at least ostensibly—at the preservation of small estab¬ 
lishments. A Kartell embracing the whole industry always implies monopo¬ 
listic control over prices and production, but while its primary purpose is the 
control of the market it also enables its members to obtain certain advantages of 
.a great trust or merger without forcing them to sacrifice their identity. A 
Kartell as for example is able to secure orders which may be too large for any 
one enterprise to handle singly, but which can be distributed among the 
members. Similarly in the matter of purchase, it can jointly obtain more 
:advantageoU8 terms because of the large size of its purchases. Again the 
Kartell organisation can bring pressure to bear upon the transport companies 
-and thus exto'rt better concessions and terms which would otherwise be impos¬ 
sible. It can economise on freight charges by delivering goods from the 
nearest works, and can obtain better advertising facilities- through a central 
advertising agency. Finally it can represent the entire industry before the 
legislature and the Administration and can present a united front in their 
negotiations with the representatives of organised groups. 

Possibility of taking advantage of combination is limited by the nature of 
the Industry and the Fiscal or the Tariff policy of the country. Industries 
located in small areas, produomg raw materials or semi-finished products eind 
operating on a large and protected domestic market can more easily combine 
with regard to central policy than industries that are scattered over a wide terri¬ 
tory, produce finished goods of great variety and face keen foreign competition. 
This accounts for the well knit organisation of the Iron and Steel Industry. 

All Kartells are subject to two main criticisms. Tlie first is directed 
against the form of organisation. It is stated that they are very loose termin¬ 
able organisations lacking in genuine authoritative leadership. The second criti¬ 
cism is directed against the economic effect of the Kartells. It is said that 
the Kartell protects the inefficient prodwer and determines prices to be charged 
on the basis of the cost of production of the least efficient member of the Kartell, 
thus preventing the elimination of the weak and thereby increasing the cost 
to society. " However although the ostensible aim of the Kartells is to 
prevent the elimination of the weak producers by bankruptcy, as a matter of 
■fact. Kartells tend to create permanent consolidations by encouraging the 
stronger members to buy up the weaker and to secure their quota.s of produc¬ 
tion. In this manner Kartells tend to concentrate production in the most 
efficient plants ” (Rationalisation of German Industry—Publication of National 
Industrial Conference Board—Inc., New York). 

S. International Com'hination .—^Kartells and trusts have sought to stren^hen 
their position by agreement or combinations with competitors in Foreign ^ 
countries. International combinations are naturally a later development for 
they presuppose the formation of national organisation. 

When one Industry acquires monopolistic poVer other dependent industries 
also tend to eoine under one single control for effective bargaining. This also 
■applies to competing industries in other countries, e.g., one combination in one 
^country helps the formation of similar combination in the competing country 
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for effective competition or for international agreement regarding deliinitaticto 
of markets. Thus the effects of monopolistic combinations are cumulative. 

The chief danger of the International Kartells lies perhaps in the security it 
gives to the National Kartell xvhen the latter seeks to exploit its monopoly 
position. The only possibility of controlling the action of International Kartells 
lies in the national legislation. To work out an International law regulating 
Kartells is a problem for a distant future ” (Kobert Leif man in Ecy. of Social 
Science). 

Before the war there were 114 such Kartells distributed among different 
industries. The war broke up most of these organisations but after the war 
many were reformed. In addition to these Kartells there were many Inter, 
national Trusts like the Petroleum, Tobacco, Sewing cotton and non-ferrous 
metal industries. Since the end of the war these trusts have acquired consider¬ 
able power. The most important new trust is International Match Corporation. 

International Rail Makers' Association. —This is one of the earlie.st Inter¬ 
national Kartells dating back to 1884. The object was to divide export orders 
and to secure immunity in the home inarltet. Originally it consisted of British, 
German and Belgian manufacturers, but in 1904 all the important countries 
were represented. It was re-constituted in 1926 with the name of European 
Bail Makers’ Association (Erma). Its members are British, German, Belgian 
and French Kail makers. 

E%iropean Steel Kartell or Continental Ingot Steel Kartell. —This was formed 
in the autumn of 1926. Its members are French, German, Belgian, and 
Luxumburg Steel Makers. Later it was jointed by Czecko.slavakia, Austria 
and Hungary. But these countries retired from the Kartell after 18 months 
participation (0. E., 1928-29), though they still adhere to the old agreement 
about export quotas. It appears these countries wanted to have full freedo.ni 
regarding the exploitation of the home market. Thi.s has been done with 
disastrous results to all concerned. Since Gzeokoslavakia seceded from the 
larger group she has exto'rted exorbitant prices from the home consumers by 
limiting production for the home trade to extreme limits until the Government 
had to intervene by reducing import duties to the extent of 75 per cent, in an 
effort to force the domestic steel industry to quote lower domestic prices. The 
Government’s move was successful and there was an immediate average reduc¬ 
tion of 7 shillings a ton (Iron Age,^ 26th December, 1930). 

The Agreement provides for the allocation between the four countries of 
assumed output of 26,287,000 in the following agreed proportions ;—France 
31-89 per cent.; Germany 40'45 per cent.; Luxumburg 8-66 per cent.; Saare 
6-54 per cent.; and Belgium 12-57 per cent. These proportions are subject to 
modifications in certain contingencies but the aggregate is to be fixed quarterly. 
Contributio'ns to the common fund are 1 dollar per ton. of ingot steel and 4 dollars 
per ton on amounts in excess of the quota. Should production fall two dollars 
per ton would be paid for the deficiency. There is no joint selling agency nor 
any direct price regulation. 

At the same time agreement was made with Prance, Luxumburg and 
Saare on the amounts these countries could export their surplus pro'duotiou. 
France and Luxumburg were not allowed to export into the German market 
more than 6J per cent, of the German inland sales and Saare was given a 
Separate contingent which was brought under the control of the German 
Kartell (O. K. St., July, 1927). Germany is highly dissatisfied with her quota 
under this agreement and desires it to be increased (O. R., 1928 and 1929). 

Reviewing the work of this Kartell German writers seem to be very pessi¬ 
mistic. They complain that the expectations of its founders that it' would 
stop private competition and limit output and .stabilise prices have not been 
realised. '.Ihe Germans from the very beginning insisted on a close-knit organi¬ 
sation with an attached selling agency, but their advice was summarily 
rejected. Now the members are finding that agreements are being broken. 
According to German opinion Belgians are the greatest culprits. To avoid 
detection by the Committee they first sent the goods to' Holland and theii re- 
de.spatohed them to Germany, (page 809, November 28th, 1980, C. I. R.). 
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Kartells 

Continental Steel Kartell. —This Kartell expired last year out was re-lormed 
for another five years. It is now agreed that an International Sales Syndicate 
for semi-finished should be formed within one year and one for joists within 
two years. This time the penalty for exceeding quotas has -also been fixed at 
a very high figure—10—15 dollars per ton. This has been done to effectively 
stop exceeding quotas which has been a common complaint in all countries 
(C. I. K., 3rd July, 1931). 

Other Iron and Steel Kartells. —Many such Kartells existed before the war, 
•e.g., galvanised steel, tubes, pipes, rods, wire nails, etc., etc. The. parties in 
most of these were "Prance, Germany, llelgium and Austria. 

International Wire Rod Association. —^This was formed between Germany, 
Belgium, Prance and Luxumburg for the output, control and regulation of 
wire rod production on October Ist, 1927. It may be prolonged up to Slat 
December, 1931 (O'. II. to .lune, 1928). As Belgium did not give notice the 
Association will la.st till December, 1931. 

International Wire Association, —The German, Belgian, Dutch and Czecko- 
slavakian producers of wire between whom an agreement existed initiated at 
the end of 1926 negotiations for International combine. In March 1927 agree, 
ments were signed and, quotas fixed. Minimum and export basic prices were 
also laid down for the various finished ■wire products inchiding bright, 
drawn, annealed, galvanised drawn, galvanised barbed, varnished 'wire and wire 
nails. The agreement provided penalties for sale in excess of quotas (0, R. 
to July, 1927). This Kartell was dissolved owing to the disruption of local 
French and Belgian Kartells. Germany is trying her best to renew the Kartell 
for she is suffering tremendous losses owing to keen competition with Belgians 
and French. Recently German producers of Tvire goods have entered into 
price convention with the Belgian works with one exception in regard to the 
export of such goods. 'This step is considered likely to lead to revival of former 
international Syndicate for wire mamifactiirers (Page 770, C. I. R., May 
■8th, 1931). 

6. Few facts about rationalisation. — “ The word ‘ Rationalisation ’ in indus¬ 
try originated from Germany. It is used broadly to include all prob,lems ip 
production, administration and distribution.” ‘‘Rationalisation means to us ”, 
■states a German Expert, ‘‘ the organised effort to' increase the total effic.iency 
of human economic work and its factors, labour and capital, energy and 

material. The term.implies an intelligent co-operation on a national 

scale of every partner in the economic enterprise (Otto Bradle, ” Germany 
rolls up its sleeves ” in Factory and Industrial Management, New Yorlr, 
^November, 1929, page 1071). The National Economy Board (The Eeichskura. 
torium fur Wirtschaftlichkeit) charged with the task of studying all aspects 
of rationalisation says ” Rationalisation consists in understanding and applying 
every means of technique and planned (Planmassige) organisation for the pur¬ 
pose of improving the general economic situation. Its object is to' increase the 
welfare of the people through the provision of better and cheaper goods in 
large quantities.” 

In general, the Germans make a distinction between technical rationalisa¬ 
tion and rationalisation of Industrial organisation. The first includes such 
activities as standardisation, simplification of -waste reduction, introduction of 
labour saving devices and other activities which are associated in America with 
scientific management and the second refers to all types of industrial combi¬ 
nations. The two which are complementary and supplementary to each other 
are essential for the economic salvation of the country. If technical rationalisa¬ 
tion is attainable within the individual establishment there is no need to 
combine with other enterprises. Rationalisation of the organisation takes place 
only when two or more businesses realise that to take fullest benefit of the 
technical rationalisation and develop their business fully, it is necessary for 
them to co-operate, to pool their resources, to adopt joint policies in regard 
to production and sale of their products. 
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Through rationalisation of Industrial organisation, the German Industrialists- 
claim to eliminate the evils of competition which are shown in price fluctuations, 
business instability, crisis and unemployment. According to them the aim of 
the rationalised Industry should be to control the output of the entire industry 
with a view to secure a certain price instead of allowing each individual producer 
to regulate his production by his insufficient knowledge. The latter method is 
bound to lead to waste of effort and loss to the producer, hence to the. 
Industry and to the community. “ The aim of rationalisation is to eliminate 
that competition which results from faulty judgment of individual producers, 
from their miscalculation of the market and to co-ordinate the efforts, first, 
of individual enterprises within an industry, second, of the different industries 
within a country, and third, of the competing industries into two or more- 
countries “ Rationalisation represents the idea of enlightened leadership 
embracing an entire industry in its relation to other industries and to' the 
national economy.” 

7. Results of rationalisation .—Taking thte year 1025 which was of great 
economic gravity to Germany, rationalisation in Iron and Steel Industry showed 
substantial results. This was due mainly to the organising capacity and business 
foresight of her Industrialists. Germany produced during this year 12,000,000 
tons of steel and in the principal centre of production, i.c., Rhineland- 
Westphalia the 1913 output was attained. It is true the capacity of the 
German plant was increased by a re-organisation, but it is creditable that the 
trade successfully overcame many insuperable obstacles (Financial crisis,, 
bankruptcies, influx of foreign capital, contraction of credit facilities and high 
rate of interest). In spite of all these and severe competition from her rivals 
CKeeko'slavakia, France and Belgium, she exported 3,000,000 tons (0. R., 1026), 
Again in 1025 Ruhr produced 05 per cent, of its pre-war pig iron. 

The following will give an idea of rationalisation in the, matter of Blast. 
Furnace in Germany :— 


Year. 

Total. 

Blast Furnace in 

In oommis- Bumped 

Germany. 

Under 

Ready 

for 

Baily 

sion- 

down. 

Repairs. 

blowing. 

capacity. 

1918, 

330 

818 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1920 

237 

127 

16 

66 

28 

35,997 

1926, 

208 

79 

42 

61 

26 

60,870 

March. 


Trade 

in Wire Products, 

(0. 

R., 1926.; 


1913, including Saare, 1925, excluding Saare, 
and Lorraine. Lorraine and Luxemburg. 

Wire and Wire Products . • 582,500 M. tons. 493,300 tons. 

(O. R., 1026.) 

‘‘ In spite of the losses which German Metallurgy sustained in Lorraine, 
Luxemburg and Saare, her present steel capacity is now estimated at over 
17,000,000 tons and it is interesting to note tliat towards the end of 1926 under 
the influence of coal stoppage a rate of production o! 15,000,000 tons was 
actually achieved while in March 1327 this record w^as overtaken by one of a 
rate of 16J million tons. In other words Germany has practically made good 
the losses in steel occasioned by the severance of her former properties in the- 
ceded territories—a truly remarkable performance and one which speaks well 
of the tenacity and resourcefulness of her industrial leaders ” (O. R. to July, 
1927). 

“ Her Iron and Steel production within her frontiers is now greater than 
1913 by over 20 per cent, in pig iron, by 31‘3 per cent, in Ingot Steel, by 
nearly 15 per cent, inrolled material ” (Page 48, O. Ei to June,, 1928). 
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The standardisation also has achieved remarkable results and extends to a 
wide range of articles, e.g., 80 per cent, of the total turn-over in the recision 
Machine tool industry consists of standard parts, in the mines the number of 
railway gauges has been reduced from 100 to 3 (0. R. to July, 1927). 

Rationalisation of the Industrial organisation which was taken up in hand 
along with the technical rationalisation has resulted in concentration in Industry 
specially in steel. Matches, Linoleum, Ship-buildings and cement (O. B. to 
July, 1927). 

Rationalisation of technical installation is now complete. Now Germans 
are taking up rationalisation of administration, e.g.. Union of lleutaohe and 
Disconto Banks which is now third of German private Banking, Union of 
Hamburg America Line and Nord Deutseher Lloyd and in Ruhr the firm- 
knitting of heavy Industrial concerns (O. B. to July, 1930). 

8. 'Need for rationalisation .—“ The great expansion and popularity of the 
rationalisation movement or the Tendency to limit competition since the world 
war however can perhaps be ascribed more to the tremendous economic mal¬ 
adjustment caused by the war than to any causes. The normal flow of world 
trade was completely disrupted from 1914 to 1918. The productive capacity 
of certain basic industries in many countries had to be expanded enormously 
and new industries had to be built up to supply the products which were 
formerly imported. The capacity of steel works and Rolling Mills in Great 
Britain was oO per cent, greater in 1925 than in 1913 while the actual produc¬ 
tion was less tlian in 1913. The world's ship-building capacity was about 
doubled during the war. The manufacture of cotton goods, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs had to be developed in the countries which were suddenly out off from 
the sources of supply. Before the war Germany produced 4/6th of the world’s 
output of dyes. In 1924 because of the growdh of important Bye Industries in 
the United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
Germany’s share was reduced to less than -J- of the total output. 

The excess of productive capacity in certain Industries since the war, is 
thus due to two factors, the expansion of production in the belligerant countries 
to meet their war requirements and the establishment of industries in the 
• countries that before the war satisfied their need for manufactured commodi¬ 
ties by means of imports from the industrial countries. After the war the 
problem of finding markets for the inflated industries became exceedin^y 
acute. Fundamentally it was a problem of adjusting production to consump¬ 
tion and its solution required a world wide co-operation in Industry and 
Trade. The magnitude of the problem put free trade and free competition at 
u discount; oo-operation, combination. National and International Agreements 
appeared to offer the only practical solution of the problem (Rationalisation in 
Germany-Amerioan Publication). 

9, Lessons of rationalisation. —(1) It is necessary to be sure that there is a 
need for large production before engaging on it. The Germans have miscalcu¬ 
lated and so many expensive plans most unsuited to German conditions have 
been installed. Thi,s has resulted in continuous overproduction and neces¬ 
sity for finding foreign markets to flood the goods. German Government 
Commission, 1930 found that Rationalisation has been carried to extreme 
limits in certain Industries. 

(2) Some Industrialists found that they have not taken, into consideration 
the cost of rationalisation particularly the interest on working capital and 
so they w'ere worse off than before. 

(S) The probability not only of a larger but also of a fairly stable market 
must be scrutinised. Some firms found it profitable only for a year or so but 
with the turn in the market they were worse off. " Machinery in bad times 
cannot be dismissed like workmen.” ' ■ 

(4) Unfavourable development of German Public Finance deprived German 
Industry of the fruits of rationalisation, 

(5) Rationalisation has not been more successful because it has not been 
carried far enough down the commercial scale (0. R. to July, 1980). 
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10. Gombination and community. —In the growth of oombination two dis¬ 
tinct elements are seen : (1) concerted control over prices and output (2) the 
substitution of big business for many small businesses “ the emergence of 
conscious control and concentrated financial power in Industry has created a 
new order of problems for the industrial communities of the world, for ‘ the 
law of demand and supply ’ can no longer bo relied upon to ensure that prices 
and supplies will be about what they ought to be, now ‘ can the law ol struggle 
and survival ’ be relied upon to ensure the industrially more fit will succeed 
against the industrially less fit. Intelligent control has tremendous advantage, 
over blind struggle if used in the best interests of the producers themselves aud 
the community generally; the problem of the future is whether and how far 
Concerted control and concerted power will be used aright and how far it will 
prove desirable and practicable to control the controllers ”. 

11. Some explanation of low German quotations. —“ Most of the German 
Iron and Steel Plants are composed of very large units and demand a high 
yield before the advantages of their economical lay out become apparent. Thi& 
fact .supplies an explanation of the acceptance of foreign business at low 
prices purely with the idea of lowering overhead charges when a sufficient 
margin of home business recommends such an attitude ” (Page 138, 0. B., 

1925) . 

“ It would, however, be fairly accurately ascribed the chief stimulus to 
inei'ease the output to the fact that the German Producer was supreme in his- 
own market, being safeguarded against a flood of foreign imports partly by 
duties and partly by railway freights operating to his advantage.” A contribu¬ 
tory cause was that the manufacturers transferred orders to the particular 
factory of the group most suitable for cheaper production (Page 133, 0. R.,. 

1926) , 

The very low quotations which are sometimes met with bn the open 
market are difficult of explanation and in most cases appear to be attributable 
rather to the desire to secure orders at all co.sts than to show any remunera¬ 
tive results other than the indirect one of a reduction of overhead charges.. 
Explanations have been put forward of superior technical equipment but these 
can be discarded as exaggerated when an equitable comparison is made. Though 
it may be true that, on the average, industrial plant is more modernised in 
Germany, large manufacturing units on either side of the channel are not so 
far apart in technical efficiency as to' form an important item or account for 
more than a small part of the difference met with. The conclusion is rather 
forced upon us that the combination of high output for the home market, low 
fuel and wage charges, offered the best explanation of the price differences and 
that the enormous under-cutting which is sometimes in evidence is due more 
to _ anxiety to compete with Belgium and France and in the case of ship¬ 
building with Holland and Scandinavia, than to anvthing else ” (Pages 1-tO— 
ISO, O. R., 1926). 

After describing rationalisation and concentration of Industry the writer of 
the report goes on “ there remain, however, other factors which increase the 
oorhpetitive power of German goods at home and abroad in comparison with 
Great Britain, these factors have been in operation for many years and hardly 
need repeating lower wages, longer hours, comprehensive organisation and in¬ 
genious system of railway rates particularly for export purposes ” (0. E., July, 

1927) . 

12. Explanation of low Belgium and French quotations according to German 
and English opinion. —This section is based on the report ol British Delegation 
on conditions in Iron and Steel Industries in France, Belgium, etc., and 
German Government’s Commission of Enquiry on Iron and Steel Trade. Both 
of these agree substantially in their main findings. 

1. Cost of Iron Ore. —Cost of Iron ore per ton of Pig Iron is 41 to 43 marks 
in Rhineland and Westphalia whereas the same costs in Belgium, Luxumburg 
and France about 9 to 11 marks. The German Industry depends for 60 per 
cent, of her ore supply from Sweden on long term contracts which the Swedes 
insist on carrying out at the original price. The German commission states 
“ leaving out of account taxes, social payment, interest charges, depreciation. 
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allocation, raw material costs from approximately 70 per cent, of the total 
Costs of production of the finished product. This, percentage is an average and 
varies from works to works accordrog to the different type and grade of pro¬ 
duct ”. The Germans further complain that the western countries are at a 
great advantage because (a) their works are situated near the mines, (b) even 
if ore is of poor quality then can get che.aper coal or coke. The British dele- 
gation would not agree with this. They think that minetter ore will cost more 
along with transport costa. The Gei'mauy Swedish ore 1'7 ton would produce 
.1 ton of pig iron as compared with 3 tons of minette. 

2, IT'oges.—These are lower in Belgiulm, France, Saarc Didtriet and 
Czeekoslavakia. They amount according to German opinion, to 60 per cent, 
■of German wages. Besides, these countries have practically no social welfare 
burdens and very low taxes as compared with Germany. 


Comparison of wages. 






6. 

d. 

Belgium and Luxumbiii'g— 

Skilled Labour 

. 

. 


S8 

9 

Semi-skilled Labour 




38 

10 

Un-skilled I,abour 




80 

10 

France— 

Skilled I.abour . 




.71 

6 

Semi-skilled Labour . 



, 

40 

3 

Un-skilled Labour 




82 

2 

Germany— 

Skilled Labour 




68 

0 

Semi-skilled Labour . 




.12 

0 

Unskilled . . 




42 

0 


Czeekoslavakian wages are the lowest and German wages are the highest on the 
Gontinent. 

3. Social charges ,—These are nominal for Belgium and France. In Germany 
they are of two kinds—compulsory and voluntary, but the latter are as bind¬ 
ing as the first on account of long usage. 

In 1927 compulsory charges amounted to 7’5 per cent, of the wages cost. 

In 1927 voluntary charges amounted to 2'6 per cent, of the wages cost. 

These include sick pay of workers and officials, family allowance, rent 
allowance, etc. 

■4. Railway rates .—According to German report this item is exceptionally 
low in Western countries. Again in certain cases e.g., Czeekoslavakian goods 
passing through Germany, very low rates have to be charged under the 
Versailles Treaty. Even in Hamburg it is said to be impossible to compete 
with the Czacks because the rates from Czeekoslavakia to Hamburg are much 
lower than those from Ruhr District. 


PART II. 

The Export Policy of German Iron and Steel Kartells. 

1. Germany thoroughly organised for export trade .—Since the founda¬ 
tion of the Rohstahlgeneinschaft, Germany has been trying in right 
earnest to organise herself for the export of foreign trade. In the beginning 
the members of Rohstahlgeneinschaft and other associations tried to handle 
the export business on their own without' taking into account the non- 
Syndicated and non-integrated finishing Industries. As in 1902, such 
Industries whose interests were ignored by the Rohstahlgeneinschaft and 
other Kartells protested vehemently. They said that the export policy of 
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these organised associations was hurting them very badly and impairing 
their ability in the foreign markets with foreign manufacturers who were 
using German materials. They went further and said that all their 
distress was attributable to the fact of dumping of the raw materials in 
foreign countries, by Rohstahlgemeinschaft and other raw produce kartells. 
Another ground of complaint was that many members of Rohstahlgemeins- 
chaft and other associations who has organised themselves into vertical 
combination after the war were themselves producers ■ for export of more 
advanced commodities and were therefore in a privileged position both 
in the domestic and export trade, in their competition with the non- 
integrated concerns which had to pay high domestic prices for their raw 
materials. Either because of the pressure which these protesting Kartells' 
exerted or to forestall a more intensive campaign for Governmental inter¬ 
ference or because their high domestic prices reduced their sales to German 
manufacturers for the export trade, the Raw Steel Syndicate and Pig Iron- 
Syndicate decided to grant rebates on export orders. “ In order that 
manufacturers of finished iron and steel goods for export may not stand 
at a disadvantage compared with foreign comjjetitors, arrangements were 
made in 1925, between the finishing branches on the one hand, and the 
Raw Steel Syndicate and Pig Iron Syndicate on the other hand, under 
which steel and pig iron were supplied for export orders at ‘ world 
market prices ’ free from customs duty. Approved customers of Syndi¬ 
cates are granted rebates in the fonn of ‘ Credit certificates ’ which 
entitled them to buy steel at a reduced rate. These arrangements recalled 
the old practice of Stahlwei'k.sverband of gi'anting bounties on the export 
of ‘ A ’ products ” (Balfours Report “ Survey of Metal Industries ”, 1928, 
pages 90 and 91 and also R. Liefman’s German Industrial Organisation- 
iu the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novehmer, 1925, Page 104 and' 
O. R., 1925). 

This agreement removed all fears and grievances of the finishing Indus¬ 
tries (the so-called A. V. I.) and gave an impetus to the formation of 
subsidiary Kartells within the Iron and Steel Trades until by 1927, with 
the exception of thin and medium plate ail the basic Industries were 
thoroughly organised (0. R. to June, 1928). By July, 1930, when all 
agreements expired, all branches of the Industry were completely Kartellised 
and according to the slogan of the United Steel Works “ all Kartells or 
no Kartells ”, all these agreements were renewed and made binding till 
the 1st of February, 1940. (In its Report i.ssuGd in December, 1930, the 
Iron and Steel Commission appointed by the German Government charac¬ 
terised the Iron and Steel Industry as too large, uneconomical from the 
social point of view and profitable only through its connections with the 
raw material and finishing industries and above all through its mono¬ 
polistic power of exploiting the domestic market. 

Now this Kartell system assures to the German Iron and Steel Industry 
a ten-year period during which time competition in the dome.stic market 
between German enterprises will he completely eliminated. Foieign com¬ 
petitors are excluded from the domestic market, firstly, by a protective 
tariff, and secondly, by International agreement. For all practical purposes 
therefore, the Iron and Steel Industry is now being operated as a mono¬ 
poly. I 

Competition between the German Chief Producers has been reduced 
to the minimum as most of the important firms which were outside 
the syndicate have now become members, some of them being bought 
Up by existing members) (German Government Commission on Iron and 
Steel Industry, Page 430, C. 1. R._ 13, March, 1931). Production is fixed, 
prices are fixed, domestic competition is eliminated through production 
quotas and prices fixing, division of territories and new group protection 
(Gruppenschutz), foreign competition is effectively excluded through tariffs 
and international agreements. The same process which we have seen 
regarding the domestic industries is now extended to international field' 
and as far as Iron and Steel Industry is concerned, the Germans have 
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ta a great extent achieved what they set out to do,—price fixing and! 
production quotas among the different countries, etc., etc. Thus the aims- 
of the German Industrialists are to a certain extent realised. Their aim 
was “ to eliminate competition which results from faulty judgment of 
individual producers, from their miscalculation of the market and to¬ 
co-ordinate their efforts, first of individual enterprises within the industry, 
second of the different industries within a country and third of the com¬ 
peting industries in two or more countries ”. All these arrangements 
combined with a thorough overhauling of the industrial machinery by 
rationalisation will in the opinion of many observers ehahle Germany to 
challenge the supremacy of any of the Industrialised nations of the world 
when the present depression has passed away. 

To realise the terrible power of these combinations and the way such- 
power is acquitted, the ca.se of Pig Iron Union is worth study. Since- 
the end of the war the position of Pig Iron Union has undergone a com¬ 
plete change; Lorraine works have gone to Prance and Luxemberg poli¬ 
tically to Belgium while a new Blast Furnace plant has been erected' 
in Holland. In view of all this, the Pig Iron Union thought it necessary 
to protect its members from the threatening imports of these countries 
and so they decided upon territorial agreements with them,. As for 
example they entered into agi'eement with Luxemberg producers of 
Foiindry iron by which it was arranged that the sale of this iron in- 
Germany was to be through the Pig Iron Union who will fix the selling 
prices in Germany while on its part the Union undertook to buy a definite 
tonnage at a fixed price. Similar agreements were entered in-to with the 
producers of Czecho-Slavakia and Holland. It is quite obvious that by 
these arrangements the German Union has as.sured to itself the German 
inland market, but the consumers are deprived of the possibility of being 
able to influence the price policy of the Union through the use of cheaper 
foreign material. (In spite of all this it is true that small quantities 
are still imported into Germany hut these imports are based upon question 
of qiaality and credit.) Again in the matter of rebates, the Pig Iron 
t'nion has stiffened its attitude. Before the war, German consumers 
enjoyed a certain amount of freedom for the purchase of Pig Iron which 
compelled the Union to maintain a high standard of quality and to grant 
rebates for certain tonnages. But now things ha.ve changed. Although 
the Union grants a rebate of G marks per ton on export, -the bonus does 
not represent a moveable rebate similar to that granted to the finishing' 
Industry but is conditional on the binding obligation of each customei 
to buy at least 75 per cent, of its total requirements from the Union, 
otherwise no rebate is made. The remaining 25 per cent, should also be 
purchased from the Union if the purchaser wants full six Marks (A corres¬ 
pondent of Frank Further Zeitung in C. I. R., Page 464, September 26, 
1930). 

2. Ihimping as a Hpeekil feainre of Gerimin export policy. —There is a 
high authority for definition of dumping as a sale of imported merchandise 
at less than its prevailing price in the country of export. This is the 
definition offered by the United States Tariff Commission. “ Dumping 
may be comprehensively described as the sale of imported merchandise at 
less than its prevailing market or wholesale price in the country of 
production This practice has been a regular feature of German export 
policy in Iron and Steel Trade even before the rise of the Kartells 
(Francis Walker “ The German Steel Syndicate ” Quarterly Journal of 
Economis. Volume XX, May, 1906), but it was more highly organised in 
the eighties and nineties of the last centuries when different .branches of 
iron and steel industries were organised into power Syndicates. An acute 
student of industrial combinations wrote as far back as 1889 “ Austraits 
caracteristiques de.s Syndicate Americains T1 faut ajouter ce fait bien connu 
c’est que lea coalitions ex Europe ont ordinairement deux prix, celui pour 
le marche interieur et celui pour I’exportation Again “the fact that 
that the dumping is a policy habitually practised by the German Kartells; 
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la beyond controversy ” (Report on British and Foreign Trade and Indus¬ 
trial Combinations, Memorandum on the export policy of Trusts of certain 
foreign countries). 

This policy n^as greatly facilitated by the Fiscal Policy of the country 
•which protected the Industry by a High Tariff Wall and by the complete 
organisation of the large scale industry into Kartells W'hich successfully 
eliminated the price competition among the domestic producers themselves. 
These two factors enabled the German Kartells to adopt a definite price 
policy which maintained a fairly high price for the domestic market to 
■counterbalance the low export prices which were acceptable even when they 
were substantially below the domestic price or the cost of production. 

“ The Commission (appointed by the German Government) states in 
1930, for example the proportion of rolled steel products which were 
■purchased at the world market prices represented about 50 per cent, of 
the total ou-^ut, yet the expert witnesses examined by the Commission 
were agreed that during recent years world market prices have only 
•seldom and then only for certain individual products, been sufficient to 
cover the costs of production in Germany (Page 43, C. I. B., 13th March, 
1931). 

In Germany the Kartell method of combination provided the machinery 
by which without losing their individuality the member-concerns shared 
'the burdens or the profits of this questionable method of competition on 
an equitable basis. The only precaution the German producers had to 
take as regards fixiiig the domestic price was that their prices should not 
exceed the prices in foreign markets by more than the cost of transporta¬ 
tion to Germany plus the duty ou foreign import. 

After the war immediately after the formation of Raw produce Kartells 
this policy was again taken up with the pre-war zeal. (Vide above the 
protest of Associated Finishing Industries) and after the usual protests 
from those directly concerned, a settlement was arrived at by which both 
the Raw Produce Kartells and Associated Finishing Kartells decided to 
share the advantages and profits of the export trade. Since March, 1925, 
when the terms were settled, i.e., rebates were granted, a systematic and 
continuous dumping is going on in the Iron and Steel trade (0. R. from 
1925-30), D. Alfons Paquet speaking on the Economic situation in Germany 
at Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester, said “ to pay 
reparations they must export sometimes below world-price, for difficulties 
had increased e'-ery year .since the war as the 36 or so new States tried 
to develop their own industries protecting them by Custom walls and 
making the exports of Industrial Nations increasingly difficult ” (Liberty, 
Monday, May 18, 1931). 

3. Dumping on international prohlem .—During the last 40 or 60 years 
the growth of Trusts and Combines in Industry has brought about a 
systematic and more or less continuous prm'.tice of export dumping on 
the part of many of the important manufacturing Industries of the great 
Industrial Nations and in more aggravated form by such Industries as 
were organised in producers Trusts or Kartells. A careful student of 
dumping .and economist of repute, Professor Jacob Viner writes. “ Though 
comprehensive evidence as to the prevalence of dumping is difficult to 
obtain, the records in connection with the administration of existing anti¬ 
dumping law, the export price lists which at times become public, the 
scattered datas to he found in trade journals. Consular Reports, Reports 
of Official Investigating Committees and in other relevant sources of infor¬ 
mation convince me that at no previous period has dumping been as pre¬ 
valent in International trade as it is at the present moment and that a 
very substantia] fraction of the manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
sold in foreign trade are sold at dumping prices. Iffie practice is most 
prevalent on the part of those industrial Countries whose domestic market 
■are most effectively protected against foreign competition by high import 
■duties and whose Industries have to the greatest degree been organised 
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into trusts or Kartells. The extent to which dumping is practised would 
be even greater than it is, were it for the fact that a number of import¬ 
ant markets for commodities of the types most subject to dumping, 
notably United States, Canada, Australia, and the Union of South Africa, 
have attained a substantial degree of success in preventing the import of 
dumped goods by effective administration of anti-dumping law ” (Pages 
6 and 7, Memorandum on Dumping, by Jacob Viner, League of Nations). 

There is however a school of thought that holds that under the free trade 
policy as in Great Britain, the development of trusts and combinations 
and hence of export dumping on a systematic and continued scale is less 
likely if not impossible. It is argued that if dumping is possible under 
these conditions, the effects of such dumping would he neutralised by re¬ 
imports of the dumped goods and that the possibility of importing free 
of duty the competing products of foreign countries make it impossible 
for any Trusts to charge monopoly prices. The evidence on the subject 
however does not warrant any such conclusions. ■ 

If before the combination the British Industry was working on a lower 
cost basis than similar foreign industries, a monopolistic combination of 
British producers even under free trade may charge a monopoly price by 
the difference betu'cen the British cost and the lowest foreign cost plus 
cost of transportation to the British market. Again the British combina¬ 
tion may charge an export price lower than the domestic price by the 
costs of transpo* tation to and from the foreign market, plus interest and 
Insurance charges, plus profit for original foreign purchaser, before there 
is any possibility of the re-import of the dumped commodities. For costly 
articles or for articles sold in near by markers there would hardly be an 
appreciable difference between the two prices but for bulky commodities 
sold in distant markets there should be a substantial difference before re¬ 
import and hence the restraint on dumping can ever be thought of. 
Again this free trade thinking contains a flaw in that it takes for granted 
that the protection of domestic market by a High Tariff Wall is always 
essential for the successful practice of dumping. The practice of dumping 
by the greatest of German dumpers—^the- producers of Ship-building mate¬ 
rials which were admitted free of duty in Germany, woxild demonstrate 
the untenabllity of such a proposition. 

The most effective restraint on export dumping in a free trade country 
is not so much the danger of free import of dumped goods as the fact 
that the systematic and continuous dumping is the cojicomitant of exoi’bi- 
tant monopoly prices which cannot he exacted in a free trade country 
on account of the potential competition of foreign articles. 

As regard.? the formation of combination in a free trade country the 
experience of the British Ministry of Munitions is illuminating. It found 
nearly 200 such comhin,ations in different trades and industries and since 
the end of the war there has been an extensive development of producers 
combinations though not to the same degree as in the ■ United States or 
Germany. 

There is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the British manu- 
fi'.cturers dump their commodities even under the free trade policy of 
Great Britain. Taking the steel trade alone, the Scotch Steel Makers 
Association regularly and fearlessly quoted lower export prices for steel 
plate than the domestic prices as their trade was confined to distant 
markets (Hermann Levy, Monopoly and Competition, 1911, Page 229 of 
F.), An English manufacturer of structural steel comnlained to the eom- 
mittee on the Engineering trades th.at the British Steel Manufacturers 
quoted lower prices to foreigners than to the homo consumers—the difference 
some times amounting to 20 shillings per ton and even when it was shown 
to them that the steel would be used for further manufacture for export, 
they refused to make any reduction. The British Committee of Trusts 
reports (Page 7) that “ there wa.s a general agreement among representa¬ 
tives of Associations before us that one of the heneflci.al results of the 
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formation of associations sufficiently powerful to control and maintain prices 
in the home market was that it enabled British manufacturers to extend 
their output by selling their products at a lower price or even at a, loss 
in foreign niarkets. The Chairman of an important Metal Association 
stated that ‘ the cause of the formation of the association was the fact 
that this Industry in Great Britain had been verj^ unremunerative for many 
years and had stood in danger of being ci-ushed out of existence by foreign 
competition and by too much competition among niannfacturers at home 
■and it was realised that if the Industry was to be saved at once the manu- 

factm'ers would have to come together and form an association. 

By securing remunerative prices in the home market they could make a 
successful bid against foreign competition in the export trade. They had 
a fund, a fighting fxind for the special purpose of subsidising members 
who found it necessai-y to sell less than an economic price in order to 
cut out foreign competitors. That may he called meeting dumping by 
dumping but he would not agree that the British Firms dumped in the 
aggregate much more than the foreign firms. They had dumped in Belgium 
as a reprisal against Belgium dumping here ’ ”. 

Many other authentic instances can be quoted to show that the practice 
■ of dumping i.s quite wide-spread among the modern industrialised nations 
specially in the iron and steel trade. 

4, 'Englhh wire, nail; inrhixf/n/ prncf.icnlly ipiped out hy dumping. —As 
far as Germany is concerned the organised dum))ing of wire products into 
England commenced on the formation of Stahhverksverband. About the 
same time other super dumper.s of ii-on and steel industry, the Belgians, 
the Dutch and the Americans joined this predatory expedition. Jean 
Stephen Jeans, Managing Editor of Iron and Coal trades review in his 
hook " The iron trade of Great Britain,” Pages 161 and 162 writes “ No 
better illustration of the conditions under which dumping is carried on 
could perhaps be afforded than that furnished hy the experience of the 
wire Industry. In a recent six month.s the German Wire Rod S.yndicate 
which comjirise.s 82 works sold 41,8.31 ton-s of wire rods. Of this quantity 22,307 
were disposed of in Germany while the remaining 19,624 tons were sold 
abroad. The profits realised from the inland sales amounted to £58,866 
' whereas in the case of the exports which were only 2,783 tons less than 
the quantity consumed in Germany, there was a loss of £42,972. The 
explanation of the difference is afforded by the fact that the German 
consumers were compelled to pay for the privilege of enabling the Syndi¬ 
cate to conduct an export trade; they have been ch.irged £12-10 a ton as 
: again.st £7 per ton charged for the exported goods”. 

The continuous dumping that was indulged in by the foreign nations 
ns regards all wire products nece.ssitated a change of policy on the part 
of English Iron and Steel Masters. Though they tried to retaliate dumping 
by dumping, they found that they had to deal with “ touch customer,s ” who 
could not he easily beaten at this game. [American Consul Fleming (Edin¬ 
burgh) writes in 1909, ” I have seen Invoices of a Briti.sh firm of steel wire 
manufactures to German buyers in which the prices are fully 20 per cent, 
lower than the prices quoted to the home consumers. This T'eduction is 
not due to any extraordinai-y surplus but to a determination to put a 
certain class of goods into competitive market”—Quoted from “The 
Problem of Trusts and Monopoly Control, by A. P. L, Gordon. Note on 
pages 44 and 45.] Eventually it was decided that if they wanted to save 
the Steel Wire Industry or to have a. semblance of this Tndu.str,y they 
should specialise in the products other than those manufactured by the 
foreigners. In carrying out this jrolicy the English Iron Masters irrocfcnced 
special kinds of wire and wire netting which command a ready sale in 
all parts of the world and give -substantial profits to the manufacturers. 
But it must be recognised that in this unequ.al struggle, though the British 
could hold their own to some extent, they had to sacrifice altogether the wire 
nil industry as the following quotation from Balfour’s Report—Survey 
-of Metal Industries, Page 63, would show;—“ Export of wire nails (included 
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in the statistics with other wire manufactures weighed 3,907 tons in 1925, 
3,660 in 1926, and 2,616 tons in 1927. Wire nail manufacture could not 
be carried on in this country to any great extent before the war, owing 
largely to the dumping of foreign wire nails, and the output in 1913, was 
only 4,155. Production developed considerably during the war hut industry 
has failed to maintain the ground gained. The production in 1924, amounted 
11,599 “ Imports in 1924, 1925, 1927, 1928 and 1929, were greater than 
erei before. 

Import of wire nails. 


Countries. 

1910-13 

Average. 

1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1927. 

Germany 

. 19,288 

19,959 

10,946 

12,565 

Not available. 

Netherlands 

. 1,244 

470 

7,710 

11,963 

jf ;' 

Belgium . . 

. 22,292 

22,837 

29,352 

33,852 

<1 >) 

U, S. A. . 

. 6,406 

6,663 

723 

717 


Other Countries 

493 

269 

4,616 

2,010 

n f) 

Total 

. 49,723 

50,248 

53,347 

61,307 

64,346 



(Page 62 of 

“ Survey 

of Metal Industries”.) 


Import of wire 

nails. 



1913. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928 

1929 


50,248 43,492 64,346 65,488 68,032 

Statistics of Iron and Steel Industries—National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, Page 27. 

Import of wire. 

1913. 1920. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

.54,391 28,894 63,071 62,639 72,111 


Imports into India from United Kingdom of wire naiU, 


192.2-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

1930-31. 

268 

292 

329 48.3 419 

195 


Wire rod imports and, exports. 



1124. 

1925. 1927. 192 , 

1929. 

Production 

. 264,100 

201,200 * ** 

*» 

Import 

.. 73,883 

113,886 135,441 116,541 

125,022 

Export 

4,392 

1,485 



* (Page 61- 

-Survey of Metal Industries.) 



** and Federation Statistics, Page 27. 



German 

production of wire rods 


1913. 

1925. 

1926. 1927. 1928. 

1929. 


1,157,873 1,072,880 1,049,660 1,149,219 1,150,572 1,170,683 
411 the above statistics taken from Federation of Iron and Steel Statistics. 

Production of wire rod in England. 

1920. 1 .^ 24 . 1925. 1926. 1927 1928. 1929. 

261,000 264,100 201,200 129,800 183,900 231,400 248,100 


WIE.E 
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Export of wire naili from United Kingdom. 

1929. 1030. 

2,751 2,360 

(Page 94—January 16, 1931, C. I. R.)* 

In June, 1925, the manufactniers applied to the Government for the 
imposition of a prohibitive duty on pig iron, heavy steel products, wire, 
wire netting and woven wore and wire nails. Tliis application was suspended 
by the Government and the Committee of Civil Research was asked to 
hold an exhaustive enquiry on the general position of Iron and Steel 
Industry. In December, 1925, the Committee reported to the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister declared in the House of Commons “ that had 
the Government been able to de-al with Iron and Steel Industry in isolation* 
they might have regarded the case for enquiry under the safeguarding of 
Industries procedure as complete, but that it had become clear that the 
safeguarding a basic industry of this magnitude would have repercussions 
of a far wider character which might be in condict with the Government’s 
declaration in regard to a general tariff. They had therefore come to the 
conclusion that the application could not be granted ” (Survey of Metal 
Industries, page 50). 

It is really creditable for the Iron and Steel Industry in E.iigland to 
hold on in spite of the di.sconraging attitude of the Government and this 
has been made possible only on .account of the efheient indu.strial organisa¬ 
tion and the magnitude of the Industry in England. The achievements of 
England cannot bo easily imitated by other nations—least of all by the 
young struggling industries of any country. 

5. The German system at worh—The organisation for export. —(A) The 
Hehate System .—The German Kartells, specially the German Iron and 
Steel Kartells engaged in the export trade commonly and systematically, 
sell at lower prices to foreign than to domestic purchasers. Soma of these 
kartells leave the actual handling of export trade in the hands of indi¬ 
vidual members, but this sy.stem does not usually work well in practice. 
When it is decided that greater quantities of the commodities should 
be di.sposed of outside Germany, the individual members fell reluctant to 
carry this out because they con obtain more remnnerntive prices in the 
domestic market. This defect of the system led to the practice of fixing 
quotas for each concern according to the productive capacity of the members. 
Member-concerns were required to export a certain percentage of their 
Ijroduction while a maximum amount was also fixed for disposal in the 
domestic market. But this again involved a complicated procedure and 
there was some difficulty in enforcing such agreements. The member- 
concerns whose plant was mo.st un.suitable for the export trade would 
naturally protest and demand that those concerns which were in advantage¬ 
ous position regarding their plant situation or .size, or foreign connection, 
etc., should take up this export trade exclusively. All these difficulties 
led to the institution of a central Agency, “ Supported by the Kartells* 

a whole from contributions by the members or more generally to the 
system of export bounties to member.s granted in proportion to their export 
!md .supported by a levy upon all members in proportion to their produc¬ 
tive capacity or normal output,” 

Export Bounty .—This in its simplest form of a specific contribution 
cn each unit of commodity exported is defective from the point of view 
of the industry as a whole. For it does not adjust itself to changing 
conditions. In ease the foreign prices fall or the domestic prices rise, 
the bounty would become too low and thus frustrate the object for which 
it was designed, i.e., for inducing the proper volume of export. Or it 
m.ay become too high with the result that it would lead to over-export 
.at very low prices or to fat profits for the exporters. In both these cases 
the burden will fall on the industry as a whole. To remove this inelasticity 
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in the bounty system, the Kajtells introduced flexible features; the amounts 
of bounties were subjected to periodic revision, i.e., “ fixed at the point 
estimated to be sufficient to stimulate exports to the desired volume 
In most cases the bounties were paid only on proof of exportation, but 
some Kartells to prevent abuse went further and demanded the proof 
that export price was actually lower than the domestic price, while other's 
gave bounties only when the difference between export and domestic prices 
was really substantial. 

Even this system of paying bounty on the actual difference between 
the export and domestic prices did not in some cases work altogether 
well, for it was found that it was a matter of indifference to the exporters 
within the limits of the bounty, w'hat prices they received on their sale 
and so led to sales at prices iower than the conditions justified. Finally 
when the Kartells saw that their bounty system was liable to be abused, 
they took over the handling of export , trade them,selves or exercised strict 
supervision over the prices at which export business was transacted and 
granted bounties in .sotne in.stance.s equal to only a part of the difference 
between domestic and export prices. " In the more highly developed 
Kartells providing for a division of profits according to participation 
quotas, there is an arrangement by which the members pay into common 
treasury the difference between the accepted production cost and fixed 
minimum, price. This method takes away the temptation to sell below 
fixed minimum price, but on the other band offer.s an inducement to sell 
above the minimum level through a change in quality or sales method ” 
'Curtis. 

When the handling of export trade wa.s transferred to the Kartells, 
this involved a complete change in the operation of the bount.v system. 
Under this plan all the members receive the same pi'ice for their products 
whether these were exported or sold to domestic purchasers but the 
members fixed a base price covering their cost and sold to the Syndicate 
!!.t an accounting price. The Syndicate (Doppelgesselschaft) got the best 
price it would get and the deficit resulting from the sale of exported 
goods at lower prices was equally distributed among the members or the 
members of the .Kartell decided beforehand upon the rate of bounty which 
was collected in the form of assessments from all the member-concerns 
and this bounty remained with the Selling Syndicate *to make up, the 
deficit or in its highlv developed from there was no need to fix up any 
price or bounty at all because it was not to the interest of any member 
tc extend the sales at the expense of other members since be received a 
pre-determined share of the aggregate profit. Thi.s form is regarded by 
Professor Uiefman as the highest development of Kartells measured by the 
degree to which the constituent njember.s have suT'rendered their inde¬ 
pendence of action—the individual ownership of plants i.s the only feature 
that separates this category of kartells from trusts. 

So when the export trade was handled by the Kartell as a whole 
as in the case of the present wire syndicate there is no direct payment 
of bountie.s. But in ordinary circumstances, i.e., when there is no selling 
agency the bounties are sometimes passed on several times in the process 
of manufacture of a product readv for export. Thn.s the coal syndicate 
would give bounty for each ton of coke used by the Pig Iron Syndicate 
in the making of pig iron either for direct export or for sale to manufac¬ 
turers for use in the manufacture for export. The Pig Iron Syndicate 
would give similar bounties and so on down the sc.ale. Tn each case bounty 
ira.s passed on with some inerea,se at each successive .stage of manufac¬ 
ture (Report of Trusts, page 42—Ministry of Reconstruction). 

This oomplicated system of cumulative bounties required some machinery 
for administration which was provided for by the establi.shment of a clear¬ 
ing hou.se at Dus.selderf (Abrechnnngstelle Pur Die Ausfuhr now called the 
Steel Works Association) where claims and counter claims could he settled 
and the proof of export prices, etc., could be examined, 

c 2 
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In case the Kartells desired to subsidise export the whole expenses or 
losses were equally distributed among the members in proportion to their 
productive capacity. 

Such in short is what is called the rebate sy.stem. 

Now let us see how much rebate would be allowed to the wire syndicate 
for export orders. Before we estimate the actual amount of rebates allowed 
to the wire syndicate, we must emphasise the fact that the wire syndicate 
is a participating Kartell with attached selling syndicate that is to say 
both domestic and foreign sales are controlled and operated by the syndicate. 

In July, 1925, an agreement ivas concluded between the producing and 
consuming interests by which price rebates were granted for export business 
of an order which would not prejudice the export competitiveness so far 
as raw material .supplie.s were concerned. Since then the Ingot Steel 
Association or the Itohstahlgemein-schaft has been granting to the A. V. I. 
(Associated Finishing Indu.stries) bounties for export orders which have 
varied from 12 Marks to os high as 53 or 50 Marks in case of wire rods. 
According to the latest national federation of Iron and Steel Statistical 
Bulletin the following are the rebates for wire rod ; — 

1931, February . . . . . 29s. per ton. 

March.29s. ,, 

April.29.S. 6d. „ 

May .SO..?. Od. ,, 

We do not know what is the source of information of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Statistical Bulletin hut according to our 
information the following should be the rebate since the price reduction 
from the hr.st of January this year: — 

* Marks p. metric ton. * Marks p. metric ton. 

158 Inland price at Oberhansen. 155 Inland price at Neim Kirchen. 
**105/53 Export price, **106/50 Export price, 

Beside.s these 53 or 60 Marks the Wire Syndicate would get another six 
Marks per ton from the Pig Iron Syndicate for iron used for export orders 
fPage 72, O. R. „to July, 1930), and one Mark per ton from the Coal 
Syndicate foi,’ coal ii.sed by mixed mines, i.e., mines that have got Smelting 
Works. ( ). That makes in all 63, plus 6 plus 1 equal to 60 or 

60 plus 6 pita 1 equal to 67 which the Wire Syndicate receives in rebates 
from the Raw Produce Syndicate for export order. The Wire Syndicate 
would certainly grant bounty for wire and wire nails but this depends 
upon cii-cum.stauces. If their motive.? are predatory or they wish to 
de.stroy their competitors or to come to terms with them, we should say 
that they can go to practically uulimited extent in the haatter of these 
rebate,?. But generally speaking they should be satisfied by granting rebates 
to the extent of the difference between the world price and domestic price 
or more likely they may he guided by their policy regarding the aggre¬ 
gate sales. Since all these matters .are by nature of the case closely- 
guarded secret.? it is very difficult to say definitely the exact amount of 
rebates granted by the wire syndicate for exports of wire and wire nails 
to a particular territory. 

(B) Bail-ways. —Before the war it had been the settled policy of the 
German Railway administration to support commerce by giving preferential 
rates even to the extent of suffering losses on that account. The informa¬ 
tion on the subject would lead one to think that this policy is being 
continued even to-day. The following will give some idea of the policy 
of the administration : —In 1927 and 1928, freight in A class was reduced 

* Annual Review nninher, page 192, January 23, 1931. C, 1. R. 

** Page 869, December 5, 1930, C. I. Review. 
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by. 5 per cent., in class B and C by 7 per cent, and in Class D by 2 per 
cent. A new class DI was created with rates above 20 per cent, below D. 
'.Che estimated loss resulting from these r-eductions could not he maintained 
for long for there wag a general increase decided upon next year (O. R., 
1928-29), one is entitled to hold that the interests of commerce are the 
sx;preme consideration with the German Administration even when the 
adoption of such a policy involv^es the State in loss. 

On the list Jamxai’y, 1926, there were 200 preferential Tariffs., It is 
reported that more than 60 per cent, of the goods transported, were carried 
at .special preferential tariff rate (O. R. 1926). 

Though there have been proportionate reductions and increases the 
difference between preferential rates and tho.se under normal classifications 
has been kept unaltered. The following are the preferential rates on the 


German State Railways; — 






According to 

Export by sea. 

Distance. 

1914 freight 
per 100 Km. 

Pref. tariff. , ^oimal 

ciassitication. 

Wire nails 

. 500 Km. 

066 

35 c. 2’23 3-33 


(Page 166, 0. R,, 1925). 

A.jB.-— Class C includes wire and wire nails (page 167, O. R., 1925). 
The difference is thus ITO marks per 100 Kg. which works out nearly 11 
marks per ton. It has been a consistent policy of the German Goveinment 
to provide special facilities a.s occasion warrants besides those granted under 
preferential tariffs u.s the following quotations would .show: — 

(1) “In order to promote the export of bars and shapes the Federal 

Railway Companies introduced on August 1st, special rates 
within the frame work of the existing exceptional tariffs No. 
.34—the new rates represent a reduction of 10 per cent, if 
a consignor undo.t'take.s to .send definite quantities within a 
year and deposits 15,000 marks with the Railway. The fi’eight 
rebates which are granted besides the special transport rates 
vary according to the tonnage and amount to 20 per’ cent, in 
the case of carrying .30,000 per annum, six per cent, in that 
of 48,000 tons and to over 1() per cent, in the ease of 111,000 
or over (R.a.ge 274, C. T. R., 19.30). 

(2) “ From Ilecember 1st, the German Federal State Railways wu'th 

the object, it is said, of reducing unemployment and relieving 
the coal Industry made various reductions in the exceptional 
tai'iffs for the transport of coal to the coastal districts in the 
Baltic and North Se.a. Reductions range from 0'60 marks 
up to I'lO to 1'20 mai'ka per ton and apply .also to deliveries 
to East Prinssia ”. (Rage 8-55, December 5, 19.30, C. 1. R,). 

(C) Sfafr help — Erport Oredif f^tihe/men. —Germany unlike England has 
flourished on account of the St.ate help her Industries are able to secure 
from time to time. There has been more direct contact with the Govern- , 
ment and the Industries here than probably in any other country in the 
world with the possible exception of .lapan which in Industrial matters is 
more or less a copy of Germ.any. While in England such schemes (vide, 
bhe failure of export insurance or credit scheme) would not lead to any 
success or he utilised to any appreciable extent by the business community, 
in Germany the Industries would take full .advantage and benefit accruing 
from such schemes with greatest alacrity and promptitude and would 
probably welcome more of such heneficient projects. German, industries .are 
in fact too much dependent on the Government and every German .st.atc.smnn 
from Bismsrk downwards has encouraged such dependanee. 
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The following State schemes were devised to help the export trade; — 

(1) 300 million marks for Bussian business. The Reich guaranteed 

Sfi per cent., the States 25 per cent, and the exporter had 
to be responsible for only 40 per cent. This scheme expired 
on March 31st, 1927. 

(2) General Export Credit Scheme—the Berlin scheme or Scheme A. 

10 million marks were set aside. 

(3) Scheme B—for the benefit of Hamburg exporters. 

Its object was not so much to diminish the risk of the seller as to 
obtain facilities for credit. 

(4) Scheme C—Authorised December, 1926. It guaranteed up to 175 

millions for the promotion of German export trade. 

(a) Out of this total, 30 million marks were used for promoting 

the above mentioned scheme. 

(b) 26 millions for loans to exporters. 

(c) 20 millions for promoting export of agricultural products and 

the remainder to be applied in financing large foreign orders 
placed in Germany (0. B. to July, 1927). 

These 175 million marks have been authorised every year for the promo¬ 
tion of German Export Ti-ade (O. R., June, 1928, and 0. R., 1928-29). 

Last year when the Turkish Government gave an order for 70,000 tons 
of rails which was eventually divided among the Continental countries 
according to the proportion fixed by the International Kartell (Erma)— 
England alone keeping out for reasons of her own, the Government 
sanctioned substantial help from the Treasury. 

(D) Bnnkmo Orgaviznfion .—We who live under a different banking prac¬ 
tice under whicli little or no facilities in the way of credit for industrial 
concerns are allowed can hardly realise the close connection oi' inter-depen¬ 
dence between tile Banking and the Industrial sy,stems in Germany. This 
inter-dependence can be traced back up to the very time wlien Gorman Credit 
Banks, in fact, all great German Banks, were founded. Like Freiicli banking, 
the German hanks date from tlie years following the Revolution of 184.8. 
All the four “ D’s ” .o.s they are called were founded between 1851 and 1872, 
i.e., Deutsche Bank in 1872, Discontgesselschaft in 1861, Dresdener in 1872, 
Darmstader and National Bank in 1858. It may be said that this period 
synchronizod rvith great industrial .and economic activity in Germany which 
was greatly stimulated, if not actually initiated by the willing co-operation 
of the Banking conoorns of the country. 

This Banking praiJice is fundamentally different from that of British 
and ,4morican system,s. The latter generally grant loans to industries for 
temporary purposes and usually refrain from long term financing or active 
participation. This should not he understood to mean that banking and 
industry are entirely divorced from each other in England or America, for 
it may he said with truth that almost every British or American Bank has 
several prominent industi-iali.sts on the Board of Directors; yet, the working 
principle is different; while the guiding principle of banking in England is 
liquidity, the Germans believe in actual participation in indu.strial enter- 
pri.ses. They would habitually have a proportion of their funds invested 
permanently in definite indu,strial concerns and the chief duty of many Bank 
Directors is to exerci.so control on the jiart of the Banlc over virtually 
subsidiary mauut'acturiug companies and to seek out fresh channels in which 
the Bank- conld employ its fuud.s. No douh.t this participation in industry 
has brought a ready flow of tmpital into German indiastries but on account of 
the risks involved, the Banks in their own interest have exercised greater 
control and stricter vigileuce over their affairs of the manufacturing concerns. 
This balance of power between the Bank and industrial undertakings has 
varied from time to time, e.g., during the inflationary period the manu¬ 
facturers had a firm grip over many banks especially over those connected 
with the Iron and Steel Industry but after this crisis had passed, it may 
be said that German Banks are acquiring their old supremacy and are 
asserting themselves, when they think that their interests are in jeopardy. 
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even against the united opposition of the undertaking concerned. This 
constant, though irksome interference, it should be admitted, works out in 
the long run to the advantage of both the banks and the manufacturers. 
On the whole this active interest in each other’s affairs has exercised a very 
healthy influence on the industrial and banking development of the country 
and has raised Germany to a position of great prominence among the Nations. 

The latest movement towards industrial combination as can be easily 
imagined has been greatly assisted by the active sympathy of the Bank 
Directors and most of the Bank Directors notably Herr Jacob Goldschmidt 
of Darmstader have openly and sti-ongly advoc.ated such fusions. Holding 
the position they do in the industrial economy, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these combinations have been brought about in many cases by 
their direct influence (P, B, Whales, Joint Stock Banking in Germany). A 
recent example of an important combination dictated by a bank may be 
cited. It is that of Anstro-Cosmos Line with Hamburg-America Line.” 

“ The General Directors of both lines were opposed to amalgamation but 
it is said to have been forced on them by Herr Goldschmidt of Darmstader 
Bank ” (Whale, note on page 303). “ It may also be said with re.spect to 
the former case cited that the big Shipping lines are exceptionally under 
the influence of the Bank ” (Whale, p.age 304). 

As we have pointed out, the elo.se supervision of the manufacturing con¬ 
cerns by the Bank Directors results in the healthy development of the 
manufacturing concerns which in the long run are advantageous to both 
parties. The Bank Directors watch the growth of these concerns at every 
step and give them all the assi.stance necessary foi’ their stability and 
advanoement. “ The Banks attend an industrial undertaking from its 
birth to its deatli, from ])romotion to liquidation, they stand by its side 
while it passes through the financial processes of economic life whether usual 
or unusual, helping it and at the same time profiting from it ” (Dr. Jeidel’s 
Das Vei'haltas Der Deutschen Gross- B.'inken Zur Industrie, page 4.50). It 
can be easily conceivable from all this that if necessity arises especially to 
finance long credit in the export trade in the intere.st of their manufacturing 
client, they would not he.sitate to do so. Though ‘ credit dumping ’ has 
been denied by German oi' pro-German writers, it is rather hard to believe 
all these denials in face of the evidence which sliows definitely the close and 
well knit inter-relationship of the banlis and manufacturers. 

‘ Credit Dumping ’ that i.s to say, selling abroad on unreasonably long 
terms of paymcjit without making i)ropev chai’ges foi' the deferment of pay¬ 
ment has been an usual and .systematic practice among the German exporters 
in pre-'W'ar days and is continued down to the present times. It is unques¬ 
tionably true that the Germans adjust the terms of pay.nient according to 
the need and requirements of individual customers in the export UK' i ket and 
that they give long credits without charging for deferment of payment. 

“ The difference (between Gerinan and English practice) related to the length 
of credit terms, to some extent also to the standing of firms, to which credit 
was given in the expoi-t trade. In both res])e(‘ts the German Bank.s assisted 
the exporting merchants to be distinctly more accommodating than their chief 
competitors. As Mr. Wolfe saj's ‘the lengthy credit terms granted by 
Germans to customers in many markets where Americans and even the 
British feared to trade except on the basis of cash against documents puzzle 
and worry their competitors ’. According to the point of view, the departure 
might be described as one in the direction of greater enterprise or greater 
recklessness and particular instances might doubtless be found to justify 
either description. But it can be hardly doubted that this credit policy 
contributed to the growth of German export trade and judged on the whole 
as a policy applied to the trade of a country which came late into the world’s 
market, it .seems to have justified itself by results ” (page S9, W^ale). 

Whatever doubts one may have as regards ‘ credit clumping ’ by the 
Germans .would certainly vaiii.sh when we find that the functions of a 
syndicate that is to say Doppelgesellschaft are entrusted to the Bank as it 
usually happens. As we have pointed out above, the German Kartells for 
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the purpose of organizing sales establish a selling agency—a Doppelgesells- 
chaft which controls both the home and foreign sales. In some cases such 
selling agency or BoppelgeselLschaft is not established hut its functions are 
transferi'ed and entrusted to a Bank. “ Tlie functions of a syndicate, how¬ 
ever, may be entrusted to private, persoms or to Banks ” (Rationalisation of 
Gei'inan Indu.stry—Aiiierican Ipuhlication). Again “ in the case of move 
highly develoi^ed organisations involving <-entraiization of sales, distrihution 
of orders or even distribution of profits, siiecial organizations are I'equired to 
perform the various functions; these may take the form of separate cor)mia- 
tioii (DoJjpelgesellschaft) organized for the purpose. In some cases the func¬ 
tions may be entrusted to individuals, commercial houses or banks ” (Trust 
and Economic Control by Curtis, page 401). 

(E) Shippmcj Eocihtfes.—The predominant feature of the modern ship¬ 
ping industry is the shipping ‘ ring ’ or ‘ conference ’ which is a combination 
of shipping companies for the purpose of regulating competition on the .sea 
routes. Though Trann) steamers are free to cany on their trade just as 
they like, the.y are generally employed by these ‘ conference ’ Lines. The 
owners of vessels in these combinations settle among themselves the rate of 
freight and the area to be served and the proportion of each other’s share 
of the trade. Such engagements apply to siiedlie areas only and so it 
happens that a particular shipping company may be a member of several 
‘ conference ’. The report on shipping ‘ Ring ’ by the Royal Commission, 
1906, shewed clearly that the Line Conference and agreements were univ^ersal 
in the Inter-National trade. The European War naturally disrupted these 
‘ Conference ’ for a time but after a pei iod of acute and nu'rciless competi¬ 
tion among the companies things have .settled down to the old groove. 
According to the American Department of Commerce there were in 1024, 28 
Active Major Ocean ‘Conference’, Several of these were divided into sec¬ 
tions and SubADonferences. It should be added that these ‘ Conferences ’ 
are formed without any distribution of Nationality or race. Whicliever 
nation was powerful enough to own a merchant fleet was freely admitted 
into these agreements. It follows that G-erniauy owning a snhgtnntia! tonnage 
will have and is bound to have a share in the rarrrying trade of the world. 

Besides fixing the freight rate, ai'eas to be served, the proportion of 
freight to be divided, the ‘ Conference ’ see to it, that the competition 
between the ‘ Conference Hues ’ are ruthlessly put down. There have been 
instances in the past when the ‘ Conference ’ Lines adopted questionable 
tactics against each other to attract business but these instances ha\-e become 
very rare for the o.ffending parties liave In' experience come to realise the 
value of honesty in the matter. Now competition amongst the members is 
almost unthought of, for by the nature of the agi-eemonts amongst themselves 
the most irnportatlt item, i.e., freight, is fixed and the main duty devolving 
m the ‘ Confei’ence ’ is to exercise vigilence so that members may abide by 
the agreed terms. The defenders of the ‘ Conference ’ system aigue. that 
there is a keen competition among the members which, as W'e have pointed 
out, is a sheer myth and jionsense. It is interi.'sting to record the an.swer 
of the shipowners to the question regarding such competition before the 
Ro,yal Commission on Shipping ‘ Rings They could only say “ the Com¬ 
panies may, how'ever, couii)ete ii\ tpiicker delivery and greater civility ”. 
Coinpetitioii indeed (Haji’s Economies of Shipping, page 143). Further dis¬ 
cussion on the subject W'ill lead us very far but we wish to point out that 
the Shipping ‘ Rings ’ are the most highly developed form of combination, 
the working of which has led to mucli oppression and abuse of powei’ and 
adoption of secret methods. 

These secret methods evolved hj' the ‘ Conference ’ confer great benefits 
to the other combinatioixs and Kartells who are equally powei-ful and are 
in a position to dictate terms. Besides there are certain loop-holes in the 
‘ Conference ’ sy.steni itself which are con.stantly and usually utilized espe¬ 
cially in favour of well organized lieavy industries to the advantage of the 
nation constituting the ‘ Conference ’. There is a decided bias in favour 
of one’s own nation which is estahlished as a sort of convention the breach 
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of which will lead to the immediate disruption of the whole system. This 
convention in favour own’s nation has been freely implemented by Geimaiis 
in their export trade. 

Now Jet us see the loope-holes in the matter of freight. There are three 
kinds of agreement: (1) referring to fixed rate agreement is one that 

specifies the actual and absolute freight rate on pa.s.senger fare that is eliarged 
by the group of ‘ Conference ’ Lines. Differential freight agreements are 
at times entered into when the seiwiee of particular lines is indirect or 
slower than that of others serving the same ports. Now certain heavy 
industries may be excluded from these agreements altogether, or may be 
given .special treatment by agreeing merely on the minimuin rate.s below 
which they should not be carried. 

When hea.vy industrie,s are exclude.d from the agreement, there can be no 
doubt about the preferential treatment being granted to the National in¬ 
dustries, especially to Iron and Steel industries at a very nominal cost and 
even if there are minimum freight rates fixed, there is no knoiving that the 
‘ Conference ’ rates would he adhered to, on account of the .secret nature of 
the dealings between the .shipping c'ompanies and large organized Kartells. 
The complaints about this preferential treatment a<‘corde<l to certain parties 
have been persi.steut .since the inception of the ‘ Conference ’ system and 
with the exception of the abolition of deferred ‘ Rebate system ’ in certain 
countries like United States of America and South Africa and certain Domi¬ 
nions (this system wherever- exi.sting also lends justification to Kartells to 
demand preferential treatment), nothing has been done to jmt a step to 
this objectionable fjractice of these organizations. The grievances of the 
traders again.st this system are more or leas the same a.s'were formulated 
by a conference of traders of South Afri(;a in 1904 and they are as follows; — 

(1) That the rates of freight were inequitable and oppressive. 

(2) That the .shif) owirers' granted secret conce.s.sions to certain, large 

companies or firnis to the prejudice of other tradei-.s. 

(3) That the ship owners carried goods fi’om America to South Africa at 

lower rates than from England to South Afj-ica. 

(4) That the Gei-man Line.s belonging to the ‘ Ring ’ carried certain 

goods from Germany at loiver rates than the Rritish Lines in the 
‘ Ring ’ would laury similar goods from England to South Africa, 

(5) That the .ship owners had used their privileged position as an 

instrument of oppression against shipper who has shipped goods 
by competing lines (page.s 03 and 64, Douglas Owens’ Ocean 
Trade) and tries to refute the charges of the trade.i's but his 
reasoning riot .seem to he much convincing. The South 

African Government regarded these complaint,s as genuine and 
brought legislation to put a st«(p-to certain mal-practices. 

Regarding the exercise of the monopolistic po-wer by these ‘ Conferences ’ 
Johnson, Huebuer and Wilson (page 536, Pri,nciple.s of Tran.sportation, 1928) 
write as follows; — 

“ The ‘ Conferences ’ agreements and understandings of Ocean Liae.s 
have sometiine.s been complained of on the ground that their mono¬ 
polistic power even though not aways complete i.s liable to abu.se. They 
have at times prevented the establishment of new lines and ei'iished non- 
Conference Lines or they may have exerted arbitrary power over rates, 
have dominated shippers, have been indifferent as to the landing of 
freight in proper condition and-slow to settle claims. They liave some¬ 
times. .granted apncial ratand ac/'om,rnndatwns to large ahippRTs and 
refused to publish tariffs and, classifications. Their secrecy, the ques¬ 
tionable practice of paying deferred rebate.s and their occasional ojjera- 
tion of ‘ fighting ships ’ (have been specially causes of ‘ complaint 
There can be no doubt of the .fact that the German Kartells oh .account 
of enormous volume -pf their export trade would surely get rebates the- 
exact amount of which it is impo.ssible fOr us to know. In the circum¬ 
stances when the fu.nction,s of a Doppelgesells'cliaft are deputed to any 
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large German Bank, such rebates would easily be extorted due to the 
overwhelming influence of the banks on the shipping ‘ Rings ’ in 
Germany. When such is the case with the well-organized shipping 
‘ Ring ’ the Tramp steamers or lines outside the ‘ Ring ’ could be easily 
manipnlated to suit the convenience of large exporting Kartells. 

The Profitahility of Dumping. —From the point of view of the exporting 
country, there is no solid economic ground on which an unqualified con¬ 
demnation of dumping can be based. The fact that dumping brings in 
enormous profits for the dumpers can be presumed from the practice of 
dumping which is voluntarily and sometimes with great zest taken up by 
them. In fact, there are certain combinations in Europe and America, 
especially in Iron and Steel trade which would insist upon dumping even 
when it is .shewn to them that such practice at the particular moment would 
not be in the interest of the industry as a whole. It is well-known, for 
example, that for soine years Germany has been selling iron and steel goods 
below the cost of production in the export market. (Seq Quotation of German 
Commission.) The German Iron and Steel Commission in view of this sug¬ 
gested that the manufacturers should put some restriction on the export 
trade but the German Iron masters would not agree with this as is shewn by 
the following quotation from Coal and Iron Trades Bevieiv, 13th March 1931: 
“ It should be noted, however, that the Commission considers that under 
present conditions the prospects of making further substantial cut in pro¬ 
ducing costs are not very bright. 

Commission’s suggestion that export should be restricted is in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the aim of leading iron and steel manufacturers in Germany 
who are of the opinion that an increased export trade is valuable in that 
it helps to keep the industry operating at a high level of capacity and thus 
reduce the operating costs per unit of output since the fixed overhead charges 
are then spread over a greater turnover 

It is nndpubtedly true that some business men practise dnrai)ing when 
it is unwise for them to do so just a,s they make mistakes in other ways at 
great financial loss to themselves. But it can be .safely assumed that dumping 
when it is unprofitable will bring its own corrective. 

“ The Chairman of a number of important Associations stated in the past 
it had paid Germany handsomely to expoit a large part of its steel products 
at a loss. In future it will pay this country (England) to do the same. He 
had no doxibt at all that it would be a sound policy to sell in foreign markets 
at a lo.ss. It was true that 80 per cent, of their output went abroad so that 
it was not any matter of dumping an occasional surplus that the home 
market could absorb, but a large portion of their exports went to our own 
Colonies and by getting some little preference there and sufficiently good 
prices at home the industry would be able, as organized in its Conference, to 
under-sell Germany or America in such markets as South America even if 
that meant selling at a loss. About 60 per cent, of their output was sold 
within the Empire and 40 per cent, outside. The slight increased preferential 
price on 60 per cent, would enable them to bold the 40 per cent, against com¬ 
petitors ” (page 7, Report for Trusts—Ministry of Reconstruction, 1919). 

The layman who does not understand the intricacies of dumping would 
probably be surprised to know how it can be possible that selling below the 
cost of production in the foreign market or at a loss would bring in profits 
to the dumping concern. Bat to the students of economics such occurrences 
do not require much explanation. There is theoretical possibility that every 
kind of dumping under proper circumstances would be profitable to the 
dumping concern. The systematic and continued practice of dumping to he 
profitable would presuppose the existence of monopolistic organisations opera¬ 
ting in a market sheltered by a tariff wall under conditions of decreasing 
cost as the output is increased, especially when the foreign demand is more 
responsive than the domestic demand to reductions in price. 

The onus of proof of dumping on the Oorernm ent. —^With the exception 
of British Law, all anti-dumping measures fix the responsibility of ascertain¬ 
ing the existence of dumping on a Government Department. In fact America 
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and Canada where these measures have been very successfully administered, 
the Government maintain an expensive administrative machinery with a 
view to combat this questionable method of competition. Besides appointing 
officials in the Home land whose chief duty is to collect information leading 
to detection of this practice, they have a large staff of investigators spread 
over all the countries of the world from where dumping is anticipated or 
feared. “ For it is recognised that producers of commodities similar to 
those being dumped from abroad are rarely possessed of the information 
necessary to demonstrate even the probability that dumping is taking place,” 
The British Law which is a clumsy piece of legislation provides that the 
proceedings can be instituted only when the aggrieved parties file a complaint 
with the departments concerned and substantiate their petition with exact 
facts and figures to the satisfaction of different committees. It appears 
that the mistake in this legislation was due to a mis-statement of fact 
regarding Canada hy the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the war. It was stated hy this Committee that “ Canadian Customs 
Authorities rely largely on information as to suspected dumping in Canada 
given to them hy the Canadian Manufacturers ”. 

“ The available evidence indicates that Canadian Customs are almost 
wholely dependent on their machinery for the discovery of the existence of 
dumping ” (Note on page 223, Dumping a Problem of International Trade 
by Jacob Viner). 

In view of all this what we have done is just only to give a rough 
indication of the factors that would facilitate or stimulate dumping and a 
short sketch of the deliberate policy of systematic dumping which has been 
a prominent feature of German Iron and Steel Trade, The rough outline 
which we have given of export policy of German Kartells is sufficient material 
on which an independent enquiry by the Tariff Board or any other Depart¬ 
ment of the State can be instituted. We would venture to think that all 
this material that we have collected—though we readily admit is circum¬ 
stantial in character—would be convincing enough to any layman who is no 
slave to procedures and who has the interest of his country's industries at 
heart. The procedure of marshalling cogent evidence on each item that 
obtains in the High Courts is, we should admit ‘ beyond us We have not 
the means of getting suitable corroborations of these statements which can 
only be obtained from reliable Agents in Foreign Countries and which can 
only be secured by the Government Department responsible for the Industrial 
Development of the Country. Besides, it would be sad day for India if she 
has to depend upon these dilatory formal procedures in regulation of emer¬ 
gent economic matters of the country. If we wish any industrial develop¬ 
ment for our country, we shall have to have a very strong national bias that 
should mould and dictate our future tariff policy. 

C. I. R. = Coal and Iron Trade Review 

0. R. = Overseas Report, 


(7) Letter dated the 3ith August, 1931, from the Indian Steel and Wire 

Products. 

We are herewith sending you the following statements required by the 
Board and hope you would find them in order. We should request you to 
send us back the original invoices when the Boar d has done with them ; — 

(1) Details of additional capital expenditure. 

(2) Note on expenditure on consumable materials other than wire. 

(3) Details of office and supervision staff for 1930-31. 

(4) Analysis of supervision and office staff figures for 1930-31 and also 

for miscellaneous on wire and wire nails. 

(6) Average price realised for one year from 1st August, 1930, to July, 
1931. 

(6) Invoices. 
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Eaolosure. 


1. Details of Additional Capital Expenditure. 

1. 12 New Nail Machines. —We bought these machines for the following 
reasons:— 

(a) The old machines were deteriorating very rapidly due to constant 
use. 

(h) With the, old machines we found it very difficult to meet the 
demand. 

(c) The cost of ju-oduction was very high with the old inacdiines. We 
13U)'chnsed th(',se new machines with a view to I'ednce the cost 
of production hy increa.sed output. The effect on the cost is 
a,ppai'eut from Poi'ni Ill (vide Questionnaire). 

2. Six Nt’-iv liat.ler.'i .—increased pi-oduetion from the old and new Nail 
Machines required greater number of llatler.s. It wu.s not po-ssible to clean 

he wiiole production of np.il machines on six Ratlers that we had. 

8. Circular S<nn.f.—Vfe ljurehased these for reasons of economy. Our 
hrmer practice was to get the planks sawn in exact lengths in Calcutta 
ivhich involved us in much expense and re-sulted in ■ increased cost of pro¬ 
duction. The installation of <utr own sawing arrangements gave us an addi¬ 
tional advantage in, that we could get the saw dust used for cleaning nails 
as a by-prodiwt which had formerly to ho paid for. 

4. Ker/ Mahint! Machines. —Before we bouglit these we had to face g.reat 
many difficulties. There was no regular supply and the skilled men that 
were required for the pur|( 0 .se were in a position to dictate their own. terms. 
When we decided to increase the production of nails, we realised that 
dependence on niauual labour would not he to oni- advantage. Making of 
4,000 to 6,000 kegs a month liy hand would at any time be a difficult and 
co.stly affair. Since the instatlatioii of these machines our difficulties liave 
to n.'g.reat extent been solved. The.se machines, be.sides ensuring us a speedy 
and regular ,sup,|.>ly, help u.s enormously in reducing the cost which has been 
our chief aim since we commenced working. The.se machines have given 
('ntire sati.sfa('tion aud in, duo course we expect to reduce the expenditure 
on this head to a nominal fig>.u'e. 

5. Nail Pdcling Jfac/ii)i,C8.--PacMng has been ,a great problem with us. 
While keg making machines solved our difficulties regarding kegs, the diffi- 
ciilt.y regarding packing in. cases still remained with us. This wa,s even¬ 
tually partially rtunoved hy our Rei)re.sentative’s visit to Europe who found 
tli.e.se machines extensively used iti nail making factories. We bought one 
such machine for trial purpo,se,s and wo find that it is giving most sati.sfacfcory 
results. The. difference in cost between kog packing and packing in cases 
has been sulistautially redmred and in diie <'Oiir,sft of time with, a full comple¬ 
ment of tliese machines wo shall be in a, position to reduce our oust to such 
an extent that tlie difference between the keg packing and jnicking in cases 
would be almo.st nominal a.s in ,Eni-ope. 

6. Tempering Furvuccu .—The dies and cuttcr.s fitted up to a nail machine 
last for four or .five days on the Continent and in America, The. tool steel 
is the same and there i.s no reason rvliv we should not get the .same result. 
Tlie defect, as far as we c;ould find, was in the tempering of the tools. To 
remove this defect, we purchased the temiiering furnace to give proper 
temper to our tno.ls. We arc ,sorry to note that we are not sufficiently 
trained yet to obtain satisfactory ro.sults. 

7. Motors, Belts. Pnllies, etc. —These had to he added in proportion to the 
new requirements caused hy the installation of new machines. 

8. Bnihliiiijs. —Our policy of increased production nece.s,sitated further 
extension of our works as follows: — 

(1) New Nail Cleaning Shed. —The Polishing Drawers were removed to 
the new shed from their old places so a,s to make room for the 
new Nail Machinos. Another reason for building this new shed 
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was to prov'ide a store-house for nails for which there was a 
great need, 

(2) Keg Machine Shed. —We had to put up this shed as there was no 

room in our works where we could provide room for this new 
plant. 

(3) New Stores Buildings. —^New stores had to be built as the existing 

one waa found to be too small for our purpose. 

(4) Compound Wall. —^There was no compound wall when we took over 

this concern. This led to pilferage and leakage. The wail has 
greatlj’ checked this. 

(5) Barbed Wire Shed. —This is being put up to instal the new Barbed 

Wire Machine. 

9. Miscellaneous. —(o) Acid Tank installation in order to reduce the acid 
cost by bringing the acid in acid tank wagons instead of in Acid Jars. 

(6) New water line connection for reducing water charges. 

(c) Foundation and concrete work, etc. 

(d) New drive fo)' Galvanising Plant. 

(e) New Temporary Shed for labourers and electric installation for the 
superior staff quarters. 

(/) New Track Line. 

(jj) Foundry. 

(h) Silver Wire Machines and Dies. 

(i) Motor lorry for transporting facilitie-s. 


2. Details of exi)enditure incurred. 

lls. 

1. 12 New Nail Machines ..... 38,000 

2. Keg Making Machines.14,000 

3. 2 Circular Saw' Benches.3,000 

4. Nail Packing Machine.3,000 

5. Ratlers.0,000 

6. Tempering Furnace.4,000 

7. Motors, Belts, Pullies and Line Shaft and 

Bearings.9,550 

8. New Drive for Galvanising Plant . . . 2,500 

9. Barbed Wire Machine.3,000 

10. Acid Tank.2,000 

11. Water Line.7,000 

12. Building for Nail Cleaning and Storing . . 33,000 

13. Keg Making Plant Buildings . , . . 8,500 

14. Store Buildings.2.500 

15. Compound Wall.10,000 

16. Building,s for Barbed AVire Machine . , . 2,600 

17. Foundation and concrete w'ork .... 6,000 

Id. New' Track Line.■ 2,500 

19. Foundry ........ 3,000 

20. Silver Wire Machine and Dies .... 15,000 

21. New 'ferapor.ary Shed for labourers and electric 

intallation for the supei’ior staff quarters . 4,-500 

22. Motor Lorry.3,000 


1,85,050 


Total 
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Average prices realised for the year from 1st August WSO to July 19S1. 


1980. 

Calcutta 

market 

rate. 

Nails. 

,E«-gOdOWD. 

Price 

realised 

from 

Caloutta. 

Nalls. 

Price 

realised 

from 

Up'couutry. 

Nails. 

H. B. Wire. 

Annealed 

■Wire. 

Wire shorts. 


Bs 

A, 

P. 

Rb. a. 

P. 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Be. A. 

P. 

Re. A, 

P. 

Bs. A. F. 

Augu-st . 

8 

2 

0 

Nil. 


d 

4 

4 

mi. 


S 2 

0 

mi. 

September 

7 

12 

0 

» 


8 

9 

0 



8 4 

3 

5 0 0 

October . | 

7 

7 

6 

8 

0 

0 

} •. 


8 

14 

7 

7 6 

11 

7 13 

6 

mi. 

November. ^ 

7 

7 

10 

12 

0 

0 

] 


8 

1 

e 

6 0 

0 

ml. 


» 

December. | 

7 

7 

8 

10 

0 

0 

] ■> 


8 

2 

11 

Nil. 


6 13 

6 

St 

1931. 














January . 

7 

10 

0 



•S 

3 

0 

t} 


fi 14 

4 

ft- 

February . 

7 

10 

0 



8 

2 

11 

7 3 

8 

Nil. 



March 

7 

0 

0 

,, 


8 

1 

6 

mi. 


6 9 

9 


April 

7 

4 

0 

„ 


7 

15 

0 

>» 


Nil. 



May 

7 

4 

0 

6 14 

0 

•7 

15 

0 



6 4 

6 

n 

June 

7 

4 

0 

0 14 

6 

•7 

12 

10 

6 7 

4 

G 14 

0 

n 

July 

7 

4 

0 

6 14 

6 

*7 

14 

7 

ML 


5 8 

0 



• Remarks ,—In some months the average rate is higher due to more sales of wire nails In cases Im 
Up-Country market. The rate for cases is Bo. 0-8-0 more per cwt. than for nails in kegs due to the- 
extra labour and materials required tor this kind of packing. 


3. Note on expenditure on consumable materials other than wire as 
compared with the figures given for 192b. 

Consumable Stobes (Otheb Matbbials). 

Wire. 

Lime, oil, sulphuric acid, soap, grease, coal, coke, engineering stores, i.e.,. 
cotton waste, waste soap, hammer handles, rosin, chalk white, white 
metal, white lead, red lead, dies and tools.—Bs. 8,105-15 for tons 
1,818-18-1-27 at Bs. 4-7-5 per ton. 

Wire Nails. 

Lubricants, tool steel, tool and implements, engineering stores, cotton, 
waste, hammer handles, hack saw blades, kerosene oil, craft and brown 
paper, saw dust, white lead, red lead, white metal, rosin, coal and 
coke, packing labels, etc.—Bs. 8,711-11-1 for tons 1,563-12-2-4 at. 
Bs. 5-9-9 per ton, 

4. Analysis of supervision and ofiUce staff figures for 19S0-S1 in Form II 
and also for miscellaneous both on Wire and Wire Nails. 

Miscellaneous . 

Wire. 

Stationery and printing, medical relief, welfare, commission on sale of 
wire, travelling expenses, railway freight paid on goods returned, 
postage and telegrams charges, petrol for motor oar and lorries, trans¬ 
port expenses, etc.—Bs. 8,318-7-0 for tons lj818-18-l-27 at Bs. 4-9-3 
per ton. 
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Wire NtdU, 

Commission on sales, bank charges, travelling expenses, railway freight 
on goods returned, etc.—Bs. 3,730-14-2 for tons 1,553-12-2-4 at 
Rs. 2-6-6 per ton. 

A statement of analysis of Office and Supervision staff for 1930-31 in 
Form II is enclosed herewith. 


6. Details of Office and Supervision Staff. 


1. Manager at Rs. 1,000 per mensem . 

2. Head Clerk at Rs, 110 per mensem . 

3. Accounts Clerk at Rs. 65 per mensem . 

4. Typist at Rs. 50 per mensem . 

5. Office Peon at Rs. 20 Iper mensem . 

6. Chowkidars and Attendents— 

Chowkidars at Rs. 18, Rs. 19 and Bs. 20 
per mensem ..... 


For 12 months. 
12,000 0 0 
1,320 0 0 
660 0 0 
600 0 0 
240 0 0 


1,421 3 11 


Total 


16,241 3 11 


(True copy.) 

40, Rempart Kipdorf, Antwerp, 
Dated the 23rd July 1931 

8. A. Eteco, 

European Oversea Trading Company. 

Messrs. Seal & Co., 

83, Olive Street, Calcutta. 

S.S. “ Bangalore from Antwerp. 

Consigned to order—Calcutta. 

Delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Consular Declaration—Wire Nails. 


F. P. A. including Breakage on £61. 
Bright counter sunk chequered head 
wire nails in wooden kegs of 1 cwt.— 


8 kegs, 

1" xl5 

SWG. 

4 „ 

li" X 14 

JJ 

24 „ 

IJ" X 13 


4 „ 

If" X 13 

} t 

25 „ 

2" xl2 


20 „ 

2-J" X 11 


15 „ 

3" xlO 

M 

10 „ 

4" x9 



110 kegs. 


5-973—110 cwts. at £9-3—£50-6-6. 

Perfect. 

Calcutta. 

Made in Belgium. 

(Sd.) S. A. Eteoo, 

European Overseas Trading Company. 
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(True Copy of Invoices for wire.) 

Longovica Ltd. 

102, Clive Street, Calcutta, 
Dated the 24th January, 1931. 

Eef. No. H/1714. 

Messrs. Seal & Co., 

81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Contract No. JIGIS^O — Nijrtius. 

Best Bright soft gvality Galvanised Iron Wire. 

8 10 J.S.W.G. 

50 


Specification 




60 100 cwts. 

£8-10 per ton c.i.f.c.i. Calcutta. 


John Batt & Co. (London), Ltd. 

.39, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

Invoice, Tiio. 007. 

Messrs. Seal & Co., 

81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Order No. L/5. 

Ind, 56 S/59. 

Eef. 0. Book 4203105. 


100 unwrapped coils of 1 cwt. nett, Galvanised iron wire—Belgian make. 

20 


BWG. g 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10 

'20 

10 

20 

T. 6-0-0-0 

@ £9 c.i.f.c. 


£46. 


= 100 coils. 


Calcutta, the 29th July, 1931. 

G. Cullen & Co. 

Indent No. 63. 

Indentor; Messrs. Seal & Co., 

81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


To 

Messrs. G. Gullen & Co., 

29, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Please supply the following on our account and risk drawing on us for the 
value at 60 days D/P; — 

Continental make Best Bright GMvanised Iron Wire in coils of 1 cwt 
nett unwrapped as under: — 

BWG. No. -A ® ® ,;wts. Total=250 cwts. 

60 50 1.50 

Price; At £7-6 per ton c.i.f.c, Calcutta. 

Shilpinent: August/ September, 1931, in two equally assorted lots at an 
interval of three weeks. 



(True Copies.) 


Alexander Limited. 

27/2, Strand Road, Calcutta, 
Dated the 16th July, 1931. 


Messrs. Seal &' Co., 

81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, 

Your Pro forma Indent No. Siil of 21th dune, 1031. 

We have just received a cable from our London Office in connection with 
your above, informing their quotation as under; — 

Best Bright soft quality spelter Galvanised Wire— 

12 BWG 5 tons. ) o/i. r e i 

_ y (5) sh. 9/11- per cwt. c.i.f.c., Calcutta. 

14 „ 55 „ j 

Shipment in August, 

Please let u.s know per ret\irn whether yon will confirm. 


Yours faithfully, 
Alexander Limited, 


(Sd.) 


Director. 


Invoice No. 10-104. 

London, the 19th March, 1981. 


Order No. Ours 8914. 

Order No. Yours 9/143. 

Shipped by Win. Samson & Co. (London), Limited. 

Per S.S. “ Thalatta ” from Antwerp to Calcutta. 

On Account of Messrs. Seal & Co. (Per Messrs. Struthers & Co.), 

81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Galvanised Iron Wire Continental in 1 cwt. coils unwrapped— . 

20 coils, 8 BWG. 

20 „ 10 „ 

■40 „ 

2 tons (g £8-11 per ton. 

Wm. Samson ,& Co. (London), Ltd. 
(Sd.) 


Secretary and Manager 
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■G. M. Ooppin & Co. 


(True Copies.) 

91/91, Bishop Gate, Loudon, E.C. 2. 
Dated the 17th July, 1931. 


Messrs. Santilal & Co., 

84/A, Olive Street, Calcutta, 


Invoice No. 6611. 

188 bundles Mild Steel Square Rods, Luxemburg make— 

3/8" X 6' Kilos 4,830 T. 4-15-0-21 @ £5 per ton=£23-16-11. 


Net delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 


Certified correct. 


(Sd.) 

6. M. Ooppin & Co. 


Invoice No. 5515. 

Dated the 20th July, 1931. 

Messrs. Shree Gopal Pathuram, 

5, Samabhai Lane, Calcutta. 

264 bundles Mild Steel Rods, Luxemburg make— 

132 rounds 1/4" x 12' 

66 „ 5/16" X12' 

66 „ 3/8" xl2' 


Net c.i.f. Calcutta. 


12,860 kilos T. 12-13-1-17 ® £5-2-0 
per ton = £64-12-5. 

Certified correct. 


(Sd.) 


G. M. CoppiN & Co. 


Invoice No. 5513. 


Dated the 17th July, 1931. 


Messrs. Serajuddin & Sons, 

3, Onrait Road, Second L.ane, P. O. Entally, Calcutta. 
514 bundles Mild Steel Round Rods, Luxemburg make— 


152 bundles 1/4" x 12' 

56 „ 5/16" X12' 

150 „ 3/8" xl2' 

66 „ 6/16" X12' 

100 „ 3/16" X12' 


Net delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 


25,320 kilos T. 24-18-3-18 @ £5-4 
per ton = £129-14-6. 

Certified correct. 


(Sd.) 

Per Pro G. M. Coppin & Co. 
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Invoice No. SS97. 

Dated the 22nd June, lOJt,, 

Messrs. S, Serajuddin & Sons, 

Calcutta. 

500 bundles Mild Steel Dound Rods, Luxemburg make— 

100 bundles 3/16" x 12' 

150 „ 1/4" xl2' 

100 „ 5/16" X12' 

150 „ 3/8" xl2' 

24,630 kilos T. 24-5-1-7 @ £5-4 
per ton = £126-3-7. 

Net delivered c.i.f, Calcutta. 


(Sd.) 

G. M. Coffin & Co, 


G. M. Coppin & Co. 


(True Copies.) 


91/93, Bishop Gate, London, E.C. 2, 
Dated the 22nd June, 1931. 


Messrs. Hiralal Naraindas, 

228, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


130 bundles Mild Steel Round Rods, Luxemburg make- 
20 bundles 3/16''x 12' 

20 „ 1/4" xl2' 

30 „ 5/16" X12' 

30 „ 3/8" xl2' 

30 „ 7/16" X12' 


Net delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 


6,535 kilos T. 6-8-3-7 @ £5-2-6 

per ton = £33. 


(Sd.) 

G. M. Coffin & Co, 


Invoice No. 6469. 

Dated the 3rd July, 1931. 

Messrs. Lachmandas Champarani, 

14, Rajakatra, Calcutta. 

100 bundles Mild Steel Square Rods, Belgian Make— 

3/16"KG' 2,500 kilos T. 2-9-1-0 @ £6-10-0 per ton = £13-10-11. 

Net delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 


(Sd.) 

G. M. Coffin & Co. 
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Invoice No. 5i58. 

Dated the 3rd July, 1931. 


Messrs. Lachmandas Chamfparam, 

14, Rajakatra, Calcutta. 


6S4 bundles Mild Steel Round and Square Rods, Luxemburg make- 
Bounds. 

40 bundles 3/16" x 12' 

100 „ 1/4" xl2' 

40 „ 5/16"X12' 

04 „ 3/8" xl2' 


Squares. 

80 bundles 3/8" x6' 
250 „ 1/4" x6' 

80 „ 6/16" X 6' 


Net delivered c.i.f. Calcutta. 


13,050 kilos T. 12-17-0-14 @ £5-4-0 
per ton = £66-17-1. 


10,330 kilos T. -10-3-2-7 @ £5-10-0 
per ton = £55-19-7. 


(Sd.) 


G. M. CoppiN & Co. 


Longovica 

Paris. 


No. I. 242. 

Paris, the 81st Mars, 1931. 


K. N. Dass, Esq., 

113, Monohar Dass Chawk, Calcutta. 

Bill. 

Your .Order No. Contract HD/568—Djuiod. 

Our Order No. 36,391. 

For goods shipped on 

Leaving Antwerp on the 

Despatclied frcjin Longovica, Paris. 

For account of your.selves. 

Bills of lading made out to order. 

Payment by draft at 60 days, sight D/P through the National Bank of 
India, Ltd. 
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Marks and 
delivery 
notes. 

Speoifleatiou. 

Part 

weights. 

Total 

weights. 

C.i.f. 

Amounts. 


Best Bright Iron Wire in 
coils of 56 lbs. nett un¬ 
wrapped— 





K. N. D. 
Calcutta 
mads in 
Germany 
I. S. W. 
G. No. 

10 coils of No. 4 I. S. 
W. 0. 

10 coils of No. 6 I. S. 
W. G. 

10 coils of No. 6 I. S. 
W. G. 

• 

■ 

■ 

. 

■ 

Calcutta 
per 1016 



10 coils of No. 7 I. S. 
W. G . 






10 coils of No. 8 I. S. 
W. 0. 




. 


10 coils of No. 9 I. S. 

W. G. 

- 

■ 




10 coils of No. 10 I. S. 
W. G. 






10 coils of No. 11 I. S. 
W. G. 




. 

' 

. 

10 coils of No. 12 1. S. 
W. G. 






10 coils of No. 13 1. S. 

W. G. 

• . 


. 


10 coils of No. 14 I. S. 
W. G, 


■ 


• 


110 coils. 

IIOJ Owts. 

2794 K“ 

£7-5-0 

£19-18-9 


Longovica. 


(True copy.) 


No. 1893. 

Dated the 7tll July, 1931. 


Continental Iron a/tid Steel Trade Reports. 

It is rather difficult to give average values, some -H-orks asking presently 
3«. per ton more than the others. Approximate prices are: — 


Billets— 
2i—4" 
2—2i" 
2 " 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


3 2 6—3 3 6 
3 4 0—3 5 6 
3 6 0—3 7 0 
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£ s. 

d. £ s. 

d. 

Sheet bars, assorted 

3 6 

6—3 8 

6 

Steel bars. 

. 3 10 

6—3 12 

6 

(Some works .... 

3 11 

0—3 13 

6> 

Iron bars. 

3 10 

0—3 12 

0 

Iron bars, small sizes 

3 14 

0—3 IS 

0 

Rounds for holts and nuts 

3 11 

0—3 12 

6 

Ferro-eoncrete rounds 

3 10 

0—3 11 

0 

Joists— 

Standard sections . . . 

3 6 

6—3 7 

6 

British sections .... 

3 8 

0—3 9 

0 

Angles— 

Heavy, 3J" .... 

3 9 

0—3 10 

0 

Heavy, 2i" .... 

3 10 

0 


Medium-sized .... 

3 11 

0 


Small-sized .... 

3 12 

0 


Small, sharp-edged 

4 2 

6—4 4 

0 

Rods— 

Assorted, 3/8—3/16" . 

3 16 

0 


(Round only, 3/16") . 

4 0 

0-4 1 

0 

(Square only, 3/16") . 

4 2 

6 


Plates— 

1/4" . 

4 1 

0—4 1 

6 

3/16" . 

4 1 

6—4 2 

6 

1/8" . 

4 7 

0—4 8 

0 and higher. 

3/32" . 

4 15 

0-4 ife 

0 

Sheets— 

1/16" . 

4 18 

6—5 0 

0 

1 mm. ..... 

6 7 

0—6 10 

0 

1 mm. C. H. 

6 12 

6—6 15 

0 

Galvanised corrugated sheets B.G. 
18/20 . 

9 7 

6—9 10 

0 

Bright wire, No. 8 . . . 

6 0 

0 


Annealed wire. No. 8 . 

6 10 

0 


Galvanized wire. No. 8 . 

6 2 

6—6 5 

0 

Galvanized barbed wire— 

No. 12 . 

8 10 

0—8 11 

0 

No. 14 . 

9 12 

6—9 13 

6 

Wire nails, 0-7 (loose), per ton 

f.o.b. Antwerp .... 

4 17 

6—6 0 

0 


(True copy.) 


No. 1890. 

Dated the 1st July, 1931. 

Continental Iron and Steel Trade Beports. 

The question of the renewal of the Continental Steel Ingot Combine re¬ 
mains open. Rumours were even spread, at the meeting of this day, that 
the Belgian steel makers had taken the decision to ash an increase of their 
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tq'dota ai the Comhine (from 11'56 to 13 per cent, of the whole quota), but 
the news did not affect the tendencies of the market. British buying has 
started for semis. 

Pig Iron .—Prices are stiffening; foundry 49s,, basic 46s., but business 
was scarce. 

Semis .—Activities have become sensibly larger, es|peeially for billets and 
sheet bars. Several big French firms did not quote. Average prices were: — 


Last week. This week. 


Blooms— 

£...s. 

d. 

ji s 

. d. 


£ 

a. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

6—8" 

3 

0 

0 



3 

1 

0 



6" 

3 

1 

6 



3 

1 

6 



Billets— 











4" 

3 

1 

6—3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 


,, 

2—2)" 

3 

2 

0—3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0—3 

3 

6 

Sheet bars, assort¬ 
ed, per ton, 

f.o.b. Antwerp . 

3 

5 

0—3 

5 

6 

3 

6 

0—3 

7 

0 


Finished Products .—There has been more general buying, especially with 
the Far East, but Argentine firm.s are also coming on the market. Some 
heavy orders were passed by Dutch merchants and there is apparently also 
some buying for account of the German home market. Steel bars were not 
quoted by the Davum and some Belgian works, others quoted £3-11-0—3-12-6, 
the Col'umeta £3-12-6. Luxemburg makers asked much higher prices for 
joists (up to £3-9-0 for standard sections). French makers quoted sensibly 
higher for heavy angles. Indian light weight joists for earlier shipment 
than September, Plates of 1/4" and 3/16" remained practically unchanged, 
but plates of 1/8" and thinner and chiefly sheets' were much firmer. Prices 
were: — 

Last week. This week. 



£...s 

. d. 

£ 

». d 


£ 

s. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

Steel bars 

8 

8 

0—3 10 

0 

3 10 

0—3 

12 

6 

Bar, iron 

3 

7 

0—3 

7 

6 

3 

8 

0~—"3 

9 

6 

Ferro-concrete 











rounds 

3 

7 

0 



3 

10 

0 



Rods, assorted 

3 

15 

0 



3 

16 

0—3 

16 

6 

Joists— 











Stand sect. 

3 

5 

0—3 

5 

6 

3 

5 

0—3 

6 

0 

British sect. 

3 

7 

0—3 

7 

6 

3 

7 

0—3 

8 

0 

Angles— 











Heavy 

3 

7 

0—3 

7 

6 

3 

9 

0—3 

9 

6 

Medium-sized 

3 

8 

0—3 

9 

0 

3 

11 

0 



Hoops, base 

4 

4 

0—4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

(^-»4 

7 

6 

Plates— 











■ 3/16" 

4 

0 

0—4 

11 

0 

4 

1 

0—4 

1 

6 

1/-8" 

4 

4 

0 



4 

7 

0 



3/32" 

4 

13 

6 



4 IS 

0 



Sheets. 1/16" 

4 

17 

6 



4 

19 

0-5 

0 

0 
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(True copy.) 


No. 1903. 

Dated the 24th July, 1931. 


Gontinenial Iron and Steel Trade Beporfs. 

The Belgian Wire Syndicate has been re-established for a period of 6 
years, ineli^ding the firm Sambre et Esoaut as in independent member. 
Export prices have been increased at the following rates : — 


Bright wire 
Annealed wire 
Galvanized wire 
Galvanized barbed wire 
Wire nails 


£ s. d. 

5 13 

5 11 3 

6 3 9 

8 10 0 (unchanged). 
5 2 6 


The International Wire Hods Association will hold a new meeting at 
Luxemburg on September 3i'd, in oj-der to di.scuss the prolongation of this 
syndicate for a certain period after December 31.st. The management com¬ 
mittee of the Combine is proposing the prolongation for 5 years, but the 
Belgian “ Providence ” is said to agree only with two years, because the 
firm intends to start a new big mill of wire rods. 


Manchester, April 16th, 1981. 

No. 5198. 

Invoice of 135 packages bought by Thomas Barlow & Brothers on account 
of Messrs. S. Banerjea & Co. and shipped par “ Neideufels ” Bremen to 
Calcutta consigned to Messrs. Barlow S Co. 


Indent No. 99A9. 

1 0 135 Coils each 1 ewt. nett, 

9949 Best Bright Soft Plain Galvd. Iron Wire. 

1 

J35- o.i.f.o.i. 

4G tG 7G 8^G 9G MG ,i-2G, 13G T4G IflG „ liG 

10’ 15' 10’ 15’ 10’ 15 Mb -’ W 15 ’ To lO^ "" 

r. C. 6-15-0-0 ■ per ewt. £59-1-3 

We do hereby declare that the goods specified are of the produce and/c 
manufacture of Germany. 

E. & O. K. 

Per Pro. Thomas Bahmw & Bscs., 
(Sd.) C. V. Nelson. 
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60, Fenchurch Street, London, E.E. 8. 
Dated the 6tli May, 1931. 

Invoice No. 96542. 

Typed by OG. 

Invoice of goods shipped hy Alexander Young (London), Ltd., per S.8. 
“ Streefkerk " from, Antwerp for Calcutta to order and'for account of 
Mr. Kristo Pada Singha, 55, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Terms 60 days. 


Indent No. 5i3S of 5th December 1930. 

Cable of 30th January, 1931, confirmed 2.5th January 1931. 

K. P. S 261 

Calcutta! Cross. f059 kilos nett 6604 kilos. 

Made in 
Belgiiioi. 

Best Bright Chequered Head Wire Nails packed in kegs of each 1 cwt. 
nett. 

2",\12G 2V'xllG li''Xl36 
'30' 16 25 


£63-184 
c.i f.c.i Calcutta, 

(Sd.) 

Aluxanueii Youxg (.London), Ltd. 

(8) Letter dated the 3th September, 1931, from the Indian Steel and Wire 

Products, Tatamyar. 

We hope our statement regarding the burden to the consumer has reached 
you with oorrecfced copies of our oral evidence and notes on Kartells. As the 
work was done very hurriedly we should request you to instruct your depart¬ 
ment to go through the papers before they are finally sent to the press. We 
dare say that there are many typist’s errors which need-correction before publi¬ 
cation. 

We are anxious that you would kindly submit to the Board our Statement 
about consumers before any decision is arrived at about our case. We regret 
we did not make our point sufficiently clear to the Board about this most 
important item during our oral evidence. But the. way the questions were put 
did not leave us much room for elaborate discussion on the subject. Besides we 
had implicit faith in the judgment of the Board w’ho would make necessary 
recommendations in the interest of the industry and the country when ail 
facts were presented before them simply and dispassionately. 

Our aim was to put our case before the Board without any prevarication or 
subterfuge and we are satisfied that we have succeeded in doing so. Only 
wlien going through our oral evidence we realised that certain points may 
create bad impression, we were constrained to send in the statement clearing 
our position. As far as we are concerned W'e have always thought that if 
protection imposes any burden on the consumer, the revenue duty resulting 
from such protection would always be at the disposal of the. Government and 
the Legislature to be utilised in the furtherance of measures beneficial to the 
whole country. Thi.s along with the points raised in our statement should, 
we hope, satisfy the Board that our proposals were submitted with due sense 
of responsibility and rvitli great forethought. 


Size l''xl3G 4^x14G If'x lS G 

Kega 'lo. 5’" ' 6 5 

3''_Xl6G 3 fx9 4"x9 
” 15 6 10 '5 ■ 

T. 6-10.0-0 per cwt. 
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Since our oral evidence the installation of the rod mill for our works has 
been exercising our mind and according to the assurance given to the Board, 
we are doing our very best to carry out our promise in that regard. We are 
glad to inform the Board that we have decided on its immediate purchase as 
soon as certain preliminaries are settled. With this object in view we are 
sending our representative by the next boat available to Europe. As soon as 
our representative has selected the most efficient type of the mill, he is 
instructed to buy and despatch the, same at the earliest possible opportunity. 
According to our calculation there is no reason why the mill should not com¬ 
mence operation within a period of 15 months, Wa hope you will kindly 
place this information for the consideration of the Board. 

As we are the only party immediately concerned, is it too much to ask 
you to convey for our information the result of the enquiry and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Board if any? 


(9) Letter No. 3575131, dated the 28rd September, 1931, from the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

For the information of the Board we are sending a copy of the letter of 
the Army Department regarding the supply of Barbed wire. This is the sixth 
letter of the kind we have received during the past few months .which shows 
the interest the Army Head-Quarters are taking in our industry. We have 
already drawn the attention of the Board to the. Military importance of our 
Industry in our replies to the questionnaire. We were given to understand, 
as we have stated in our oral evidence, that there has been some correspond¬ 
ence regarding this aspect of the question between the army and commerce 
departments. We are sorry w-e cannot produce anything definite to corroborate 
this but if the Board desires, it would not be, difficult to seouro its confirma¬ 
tion from proper (juarters. Even in case such corroboration is not forth¬ 
coming to the satisfaction of the Board, the importance of the industry from 
the point of view of national defence is so obvious that the Board should 
unhesitatingly declare its military importance. For it is a mere truism .to 
assert that no modern w’arfare can be efficiently carried on without a sufficient 
supply of large quantities of wires of all kinds. 

We would also like to bring to the notice of the Board that they had 
already accepted its military importance so far hack as 1927 {vide Statutory 
Enquiry, Vol. VII, pages 70, para. 117). 


Enclosure. 

Copy of the letter dated the 16th September, 1931, from the Director of 
Contracts, Army Headquarters, India, Simla, to Messrs. The Indian Steel 
Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

Will you please refer to your letter No. 2111 fZI, dated the 3rd July, 1931, 
and let me know whether you have actually started the manufacture of barbed 
wire; if not, please state the definite date by which yon expect to do so. 
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THE INDIAN STEEL WIRE PRODUCTS: 


B. —Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. INDRA SINGH, BALOEV SINGH, V. P. DUBE 
and A. T. GANGULI, recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, the 
18th August, 1931. 

President. —Mr. India Singh, you are the Proprietor of the Indian Steel 
and Wire Products? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —You are the sole propidetor? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Who exactly is in charge of the management of the works? 
Are j'ou personally in charge? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —-^ 13 ’ son and I are in charge. 

President. —What is your previous experience in this line of business? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —I pas.sed out from the Roorkee Engineering College. 
After that, I .started the (lontract business in 1910 and I was doing that till 
I purchased this coneern in 1927. 

President.' —H.ive you any special experience? Has your son any special 
experience? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —1 was on the Continent studying the wire and wire 
nail Industry for about IJ- years.. After we took over this concern, I left 
for the continent to study this line of business. 

President. —How long were 3-011 on the Continent altogether? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —I returned in April 1930. 

President. —You were there with special reference to the study of wire 
and wire nails? 

Mr. Baldev Singii. —Yes, this is the only purpose that I went there for. 

President. —When exaotls' did you buy this worlis from the debenture 
holders ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —In September 1927. 

President. —And you actually started operations in March? 

Mr. Indra Singh.^On the 8th March 1928. 

Pre.sident. —AVhen did you start negotiations with the debenture holders 
for the purchase of this woi-ks? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —The Director of Industries (Mr. G-upta) was in charge 
of it. He was for some time employed in the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and I knew him when he was there. It was he who advised me to buy this 
concern. We started the negotiations in July 1927. 

President. —And the negotiations were concluded in September 1927? 

Mr. Indra. Singh. —Yes. The negotiations were completed in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s General Manager’s Office, There were about five 
or six persons present on behalf of Tatas. 

President. —You mean when the contract was completed? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Who were the people present? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Mr. Alexander, Mr. Mather and Mr. Temple. 

President. —And Mr, Gupta? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 
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President. —When you started negotiations with the debenture holders 
did you know that the question of continuing protection for wire and wire 
nails or revising it was under consideration? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —I was informed so by the Director of Industries. 

President. —On Avhat kind of impression then did you buy this works? 

Did you know that there w'as a risk of protection being withdrawn? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —He told me that the protection might or might not be 
continued, but I expected that protection would be continued and that I 
would be able to make this concern a success. 

President. —May I take it then that your impression at that time was 
that the original Steel Wire Products Coniirany was going into liquidation 
because of financial difficulties; that the Government of India considered the 
question of withdrawing protection on the ground that the Company then 
existing was likely to go into liquidation but that if a Company which was 
solvent financially and was in a position to pi-ovide the necessary financial 
resources, undertook the management of the concern, then protection might 
be continued. Was that your impression? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That was my impression. 

Presideret.—Actually protection was withdrawn about the time you started 
operation ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. I wired the Government of India saying that I 
had started the Factory, but they wired back to say that it was too late and 
that nothing could be done. 

President. —Do you rememter the time when the Bill was before the 
Legislature P 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Was that before you started operations or after? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Before. 

President. —But the Bill was passed into law when ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —After I started the operations, when I received the- 
information from Government, I went to Delhi but in the meantime every¬ 
thing wa.s over and I was told that nothing could, be done. 

Mr. Ganijidy. —The matter was referred to the Select Committee and there 
I remember Sir George Rainy said that there was no Industry to protect 
because the Government were not aware then that the Industry was being 
run by some other man. 

President. —Tn .spite of the witbdraw.al of protection you decided to con¬ 
tinue the operations I sujjpose with a view to seeing whether it would be 
possible for you to make a success of the bu.siness. Was that your idea ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That was my idea. On account of their financial 
position, the old company failed. They could not buy their raw material in 
time and had to wait. I thought that I would he in a position to buy the 
raw material and would be able to reduce a. lot of expenditure by supervising 
this concern personally. I was under the impression that I would be able 
to make this business a success. 

President. —How long did you work before you made another application 
to Government for protection? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Two or three years. 

President. —What was your date of the application to the Government of 
India for protection? You started working in March 1928? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The first letter we had was dated February 1930. 

President.—Yom- first application was made on the 6th of February 1930? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —-Yes. 
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President. —For the whole period from March 1928 to February 1930 you 
carried on the operations with a view to seeing whether you could continue 
the business without any assistance from Government. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes. 

President .—Then in February 1930 when you realised that it was difficult 
for you in view of the falling prices to carry on without assistance you made 
your application to the Government of India P 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

President .—What was the purchase money you paid to the debenture 
holders P 

Mr. Indra. Singh. —1 paid 40 per cent, of the debenture value to the 
debenture holders. 

President .—That was the whole purchase money that you jiaidp 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes, and I ijaid Rs. 24,000 to Tata’s against Rs. 48,000 
which was owing to them by the old Company. 

President. —We asked the Bihar and Orissa Goveiiiment to give us the 
amount that they received from you in consideration of the sale of the works,, 
and they gave us a figure of Rs. 3,16,000. 

Mr. Indra Singh .—That is right. 

President .—Does that repiresent the whole of the purchase money that 
you paidP 

Mr. Indra Singh .—In addition to that I paid Rs. 24,000 to Tata’s. 

President .—Then you paid R.s. 22,500 for the stock of wii’e and wire nails 
and other materials? 

Mr. Indra Siiigh.-~1 paid Rs. 22,-500 for the stock of nails and other 
materials. 

President. —So that the money that you paid for the plant and the build¬ 
ing was H,s. 3,16,000 plus Rs. 24,000—Rs. 3,40,000. 

Mr. Indra Singh. — Yes. 

President .—That was your capita] expenditure to start with. 

Mr. Indra Singh.—Yes. 

President .—Since then, have j-ou incurred any additional expenditure? 

Mr. Indra. Singh .—Yes, about Rs. 2 lakhs for building and new machinery. 

Pre.sklent.—For erecting new buildings? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes, and j^urchasing new machinery. 

President. —This amount that you paid to the debenture holders was- for 
the then existing buildings? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

Fre.ndent. —In addition to that you say you spent Rs. 2 iaklis for addi¬ 
tional buildings and plant? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

President .—What was the object of this additional expendiure? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —I was under the impression that the old company got 
low production and I thought that that was the reason for their not making 
this concern a success. I had an idea that if I purchased more machinery 
and extended the works I might be able to curtail a lot of expenditure and 
thus meet the competition from the Continent. 

Pre.sident .—What precisely was the kind of additional machinery that 
you bought ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —12 Nail Machines, 6 Ratters, 10 Kegging Machines. 

President, —And corresponding houses and buildings? 

■ Mr, Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President .—Will you send us a note giving the details of this additional 
expenditure—the amount that you spent after you had paid the purchase 
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money to the debenture holders and on what kind of plant and machinery 
•nd buildings you spent this additional money P 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

President. —There is another question about the impression on which you 
made your original bargain with the debenture holders. Were you given to 
understand at the time you bought the works that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company would put up a Hoop and strip mill within a short time? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes, hoth from their evidence before the Tariff Board 
and personal enquiries. Mr. Alexander said so in his evidence before the 
Tariff Board. When I enquired of him, he said that the Company would be 
able to supply us with the raw material soon. Of course, they said in three 
or four years’ time, but 1 was always under the impression that I would get 
my raw material from the Steel Company, 

President .—You bought this in September 1927 and Mr, Alexander giving 
evidence before us in the enquiry which was then going on told us that a 
hoop and strip mill would be installed within three years from then, that 
is from the date of the enquiry. I looked up o'nr past records and found 
that the particular examination was held in April 1927. Therefore calculat¬ 
ing a period of three years from then, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
might have been expected to instal in their works a hoop and strip mill by 
April 1930. What I want to get at is whether iir addition to the evidence 
that was given by Mr. Alexander before the Tariff Board, you had any 
personal assurance from the representatives of Tata.s who were present when 
the negotiations were completed on that point? 

Mr. Inririi Singh. —I had always thought so. I was working in Tataa and 
was connected with the General Manager and other people. They gave me 
the nssur.ance that they would supply me with the raw material, though they 
did not mention any definite period. 

Fre.S'idcii.f.—But you got the impression that they would do so within a 
short time? 

BIr, indra Singh. —Yes. I thought that they would instal this hoop and 
strip mill. 

Presidmi. —Please took at page of your replies to the Questionnaire. 
Fou say that the tnachinerv for the manufacture of barbed wire and stranded 
fencing has been ordered and is expected to arrive. Has it arrived? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President .—And it is being erected? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

President .—The capacity of this machine is 3,500 tons a year? 

Mr. Ganguly. —1,000 tons per year of 3 shifts. 

President. —^What is the maximum capacity on three shifts? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—The maximum capacity ia 3 tons per day of 24 hours. 

President. —That is 1,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Yes. 

President. —You can work three shifts on this? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—On barbed wire and stranded fencing we can work 
three shifts. 

President .—Part of j^our plant is for the purpose of steel shelves and so on, 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Yes. 

President .—In this enquiry under our terms of reference we are concern¬ 
ed only with wire and wire nails so that in order to arrive at your capital¬ 
isation for the purpose of our enquiry we have to make a deduction from 
your capital expenditure corresponding to whatever you consider as the value 
of your steel shelving plant. Looking through the past evidence on this sub¬ 
ject I find that the original Steel Wire Products Company considered that 
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the steel shelving plant was about 40 per cent, of the total value. Do you 
consider that a correct estimate? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That is correct. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —A little less is necessary because there are certain 
machines which are meant for wire mill. If we are to deduct the capital of 
the steel shelving plant from the total, we have to make allowance for that. 

President. —Supposing that you take all the parts of the steel shelving 
plant which may be used either for steel shelving or wire and wire nails 
and add that to the cost of your wire and wire nail plant and arrive simply 
at the cost of steel shelving plant which is only useful for that purpose, what 
kind of proportion would you suggest? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —One third for metal shelving. 

President. —You have not spent anything on the metal .shelving part of 
the plant since you purcl)ased the works? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Very little. 

President. —Suppo.se we took Iks. 3,40,000 which was the amount you paid 
to the debenture holders and took one third of that, viz., Rs. 1,10,000 that 
might be regarded as the value of the steel shelving plant. Would that be 
right ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. In fact, in our cost sheets we have been omit¬ 
ting the value of the metal shelving plant. The figures that we have given 
(viz., Rs. 1,10,000) we have been setting apart for the metal shelving plant. 

President. —Is it exactly this figure that you have taken ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —One third. About Rs. 25 lakhs was the capital of 
the old Company and they spent about Rs. 7 lakhs on the metal shelving 
plant. 

President. —That is roughly one third? 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —Yes, we have excluded depreciation on this 
Rs. 1,10,000. 

President. —You have deducted that from your block? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President.—Foe our purpose, Rs. 1,10,000 would be a correct estimate of 
the value of your metal shelving plant? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—I think .so. 

President.—Coming to question 5, regarding the capacity of your works: 

I should like to get a‘ precise idea of your wire capacity and your nail capa¬ 
city. I quite realise that it is difficult to estimate your wire capacity because 
obviously the capacity would vary according to the gauges of wires made. Am 
I right in taking 12 or 13 gauge ns the eonirnoneat kind of wire made? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Sufjpose you took 12 gauge as the ordinary gauge what is. 
your maximum capacity? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We had an order from the Government of .India for 
360 tons of annealed wive which we have been rolling during the last two 
months; out of that 300 tons W'as 12 gauge. We, have drawn 256 tons. 

President. —Per month? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Per month of 25 days working 8 hours. 

President. —On a single shift in 25 days you made about 250 tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. We were not running any of the continuous 
blocks. 

President.—256 tons in 25 days is the maximum capacity of your wire 
plant taking only the'single blocks? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, taking out the continuous blocks and the small 
benches from which we draw below 12 gauge. 

President. —How many single blocks have you? 
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Mr. Baldev Singh. —12. 

President. —And how many continuous blocks? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Two continuous benches. 

President. —I want to know your maximum capacity in respect of 12 
gauge wire if you work both your single blocks and your continuous benches. 
You might make a rough estimate on the basis of actual results you have 
attained so far. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —270 tons Tve can draw easily on the big blocks and 
about three tons a day on the continuous blocks. 

President. —On that basis what wmuld be your annual capacity? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Our capacity will be about 4,100 tons of 12 gauge wire 
roughly for one shift only. 

President. —If you worked 24 hours, working both continuous blocks and 
single blocks, you would get about 12,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —What about Mails? Take some typical nails, say, li". 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —The p)roduction of li" nails will be the lowest. 

President. —Birt that is the class of nails for which the demand is the 
biggest, is it not? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —2 inch nails have the bigge.st demand in the country. 

President. —Then take 2", that would bo T2 gauge 2", would it not? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —What is your maximum nail capacity taking 2" as typical? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —The maximum nail capatuty that wo have got during 
the last 12 months is on an average 74 tons of 2 inch nails working one shift. 

President. —Your Nail machines can work only 2 sliifts? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Ye.s, each shift being eight hours. 

President. —If you worked the nail machines to f>il,l capacity you would 
get 15 tons a day of 2 inch nails 12 gaug(3? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —That vimuld be an annual capacitj' of about 4,500 tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —About 4,200 tons. 

President. —Therefore your maximum^ nail capacity is roughly ane third 
of your maximum wire capacity? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —What exactly is your arrangement with regard to the dis¬ 
posal of the rest of the wire? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We manufacture only nails. That is our drawback 
as some time back barbed wire was being sold at £0. 

President. —What i.s the price of barbed wire now? I’he prices that you 
give for the various wire and wire articles in these replies are a bit out of 
date. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We will let you know the jn'ice of barbed wire later 
on. 

President. —You have got a margin between your wire capacity and your 
nail capacity of approximately 8,000 tons a year. I should like to know in 
what proportion this margin could be disposed of. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.. — "Wo propose to make about 6,000 tons of wire nails— 
our maximum capacity at present.is only 4,000 ton.s—by putting some more 
nail machines. We must increase the nail capacity to 6,000 tons at least, 
and the reminder we can easily dispose of by making 1,500 tons of annealed 
wire. 

President. —For what purpose is this used? 
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Mr. Baldev Singh. —Mainly for bundling purposes. Tlie Indian Hume 
Pipe Company are also using this for their reinforced pipes. They require 
about 300 to 400 tons. 

1’re.ndeni. —Including bundling wire and reinforced pipes you would get 
an outlet for 1,500 tons of annealed wire? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —You would still have 4,500 tons? 

Mr, Indr a Singh. —This we want to turn into galvanised wire for whion 
we have a capacity of 1,800 tons. 

President. —The galvanised plant which is already there formed part of 
the original plant but which you have not worked so far? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^We worked for 15 days only. 

President. —What output did you get? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^We got up to 20 tons. 

President. —What is the maximum ca,pacity of yowr galvanising plant? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Six tons a day for each shift. 

President. —That gives you 1,800 tons a year? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes. That i.s the figure we give in our answer to 
Question 26. 

President. —If you make 1,800 tons of galvanised wire you still have about 
1,700 tons to dispose of. Would you able to dispose of that as hard bright 
■wire ? 

Mr. Oanguli.—Not so much as that. 

President. —What do you use it for? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —It is not much in use. 

President. —It is not a directly marketable article? 

Mr. Indra, Singh. —We are selling a certain amount of hard bright wire 
to bucket makers and trunk makers for the rims of buckets and so on and 
also for handles. 

Mr. Ganguly .—The Calcutta Market consumes about 400 to 600 tons of 
annealed wire. 

President. —Taking the topographical location of your factory what 
amount of hard bright wire could you sell? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —400 tons to 500 tons. 

President, —If you make allowance for that then the margin left is in¬ 
considerable ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Coining to your answer to question 6, I find a certain dis¬ 
crepancy and I should like you to explain that. If you take your output for 
1930-31, that is to say, taking the four quarters beginning with 1st April 
1930 to 31st March 1931 I get from these figures here a total output of wire 
of 1,891 tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That is right. 

President .—If you look at your form II where you give your cost of wire, 
the total output during the year 1930-31 is given as 1,818 tons. In consider¬ 
ing your cost statement for 1930-31 are we to take yotir total output of wire 
as 1818 or 1891 tons? I am inclined to think that 1891 is the correct figure 
because this figure of 1818 does not seem to me to correspond at all to the 
■ quantity of wii’e rod used during the year. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Small scraps we can cut into nails but the scraps 
which are absolutely useless amount to about 3 per cent. 

President .—The position then is this. The output figure that you give in 
answer to question 6 represents not merely, so to speak, first class wire but 
-also, so to speak, waste wire. This figure of 1891 which is the total ovitput 
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for the year 1930-31 represents not merely first class wire which you madfe 
during the period but it represents also waste wire? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. Sometimes when we are short of wire we use 
this sort of wire for cutting into nails. 

President. —In all kinds of metal industry you get first class product and; 
second class product, and in addition to that you have a certain amount 
of scrap of which you cannot make any use at all. I am suggesting that 
this 1818 tons is the quantity of first class wire and this figure of 1891 is- 
first class and second class wire which has been used for the manufacture of 
nails. Is that the position? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —^Looking at form II again, this figure of 1818 that you give 
there appears to represent, as you put the .statement, both the quantity of 
wire rod used and the quantity of first class wire which you drew? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —The wastage was not taken into consideration. 

President. —If I wanted to know what was exactly your total expenditure- 
on wire rod I have got to get a figure which would represent not merely 
your finished output but also your wastage. If you took only your finished 
output into account you would get a total expenditure figure which would 
be inaccurate. That is why I am asking you what precisely is the quantity 
of wire rod you used in order to get a fini.shed output of 1818 tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We have taken the waste as 3 per cent. If yon add 
that it will give you the actual quantity of rod used during the year. 

President. —3 per cent, will give you 1883 tons of rod. Even that is not an 
accurate figure, because you have got 1891 tons of first class and second class 
wire leaving out scrap. Tell me what is your rod consumption? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Our rod consumption is 1818 tons plus 3 per cent. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That comes to 1874 tons. 

President. —If you use 1874 tons of rod, how nan you get out 1891 tons of 
first and second class wire. In answer to question 6 you give your total out¬ 
put for 1930-81 as 1891 tons. If you add S per cent., you get a figure obviously 
much larger that 1,818 tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —If we add 3 per cent, wastage it would give you 
exactly the same figure as here. 

President. —Taking 3 per cent, wastage I get a figure of 1874 tons, 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —1,874 tons is less than 1,891 tons. You get more finishedi pro¬ 
duct than wire rod you use. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Supposing we get a bad wire, it has got to pass 
through the same process. 

President. —^You are explaining the manufacturing process. I want to 
chfeck the correctness of your form II, because that is the statement which 
gives your costs on which the -whole question of the measure of protection is 
based. I feel from these statements that the expenditure that you show 
against wire rod is not a correct figure. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —The difference is due to this. 

President. —I don’t want any explanation. I want the figure. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —I can give you the exact figure. 

President, —I want to know what is exactly your works cost of nails. In 
order to get your works cost of nails, I have to take your works cost of wire. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —^Your works cost of wire must be based partly upon your 
works rod consumption. If your works rod expenditure is not accurate, 
then the whole process of calculation becomes inaccurate. I can’t proceed' 
with this statement. You can make nails both out of first class and second 
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.class wire. Your total output of first and second class wire in 1930-31 is 
1891 tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the total of first class and second class wire which 
ds the material for wire nail was 1891 tons. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the works cost of wire that I should take into 
account in determining the works cost of nails is your total expenditure that 
you give here divided by 1,891 tons and not 1,818 tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —I have got your point correctly. There will be a lot 
-of difference if you calculate on 1,891 tons. 

President. —It will make a difference of Rs. 5. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—There is a certain amount of wire that requires re¬ 
drawing. That may be lying in stock for 6 or 7 months. If it gets rusty 
we will have to take it to the cleaning house. That means that there would 
he no difference between rod and wire. We will have to incur the same 
expenses as we incur on wire rods. Any quantity of wire taken from the 
wire mill to the cleaning house to be redrawn is also under this head. This 
difference is due to that wire being redrawn. 

President-. —That is to say the material that you use here. Your cost 
statement is based on the financial year 1930-31? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —^You must get the output for the corresponding period. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Now the output for the corresponding period you will find 
in reply to question 6. You take the output of 1st April 1930 to 30th June 
1930; add the 3 quarters that follow and add also January to March 1931. 
You get the output for the whole year. 

Mr. Baldev Singh, —Yes. 

President, —Tlierefore that wa.s your total output which is represented in 
form II. Therefore I am suggesting that that is the total output by which 
this expenditure should be divided. This figure of 1,818 tons that you show 
in form II as the quantity of wire .rod used, that represents only the quantity 
.of wire rod which was used as such. In addition to that you used a certain 
■amount of old rusty wire, 

Mr, Indra Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —That rusty old wire has gO'fc to go through the pickling house, 
washing house and so on, 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Not for making nails. 

President. —No, but for making wire. I am trying to see what is the 
addition that I ought to make to 1,818 tons in order to get the precise quan¬ 
tity of material that was used for the manufacture of wire in 1980-31. Your 
statement is that the figure of 1,818 tons given here represents only the 
quantity of fresh wire rod which went into drawing machine. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—Yes. 

President. —In addition to that there was a certain quantity of old wire 
which had to he put through the pickling and cleaning houses and which 
was also used practically as material of wire. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, 

President.—Yhat quantity therefore must he added to this. 

'Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —But what is the quantity? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That quantity will give the difference between the 
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President. —You have at present no means of measuring precisely. What 
you do when, you w'ant to measure the quantity of material that you use is- 
to take your finished output and then allow a certain wastage and in that 
way you get at the material you use. You don’t measure actually the mate¬ 
rial used. 

Mr. Indra Singh, —We actually measure the rods, on the scale and issue to. 
the works. 

President. —I wa-nt to know ■what is the correct ■works cost of wire that. 
I ought to allow in your statement. Form III. I suggest the correct figure 
to take is the total expenditure given in Form II divided by 1891 which 
included both first and second class wire. As far as the cost of wire is con¬ 
cerned probably the statement is correct—though there are a very few in¬ 
accuracies, but in the main it' is correct. In arriving at the works cost of 
nails, I ought to include not merely the fir.st class wire but second class wire. 

Mr. Bdldev Singh. —The output of wire is 1,818 tons. The difference is- 
due to had quality. Supposing we get a flat wire with some defect, -we again 
have to redraw it. That is the difference we are taking. 

President. —Did you make in 1930-31, 1,891 tons of first class and second 
class wire P 

Mr. JBaldeo Singh, —We made 1,818 tons of first class wire. . 

President. —Did you make 1,891 tons of first and second class wire put 
together? That you get straight out of your output return. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —I think the correct figure is 1,818 tons. 

President. —I don’t follow that at all. 'Wire nail is made out of both., 
first and second class wire. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —^Yes. If we have got some defective wire, we must 
redraw it. This statement is due to that. Supposing we get some bad wire, 
again it has to be taken to the cleaning house and so on and redrawn. Bad' 
wire might be due to defective workmanshixj. Instead of selling it as scrap 
w& again put it tlirough the cleani 2 ig house and redra^w it. That in fact 
should not go as wire rod. 

President. —Suiiposing you get a short length wire, it would be used for 
nails, 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —What do you mean by short lengths? 

President. —Supposing wire breaks in the drawing process, you get a 
piece of that kind on your drawing machine, that is no good for wire, hut 1 
don’t see why it should not be used in the wire nail machine. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We throw it away. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—T>xiring, the first enquiry it was stated that wire nails 
were made out of scrap wire. That was an incorrect statement. 

President. —To he fair to them they said waste wire and not scrap ■wire. 
By waste wire they meant really second class wire. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —But not wire which was Ijdng for some time; other¬ 
wise it would he exjjensive. During my tour I have seen about 10 or 15 
factories. I have not seen a single factorj' making nails out of scrap. That 
was the argument tliat came uj) in the previous enquiry. It was said that 
because they ■were making nails out of scrap wire they could sell it cheap. 
That is not the fact. If it be a fact how can the factories work merely on 
scrap wire ? 

President. —1 am not concerned with the general argument. What I am 
concerned with here Is this. You get a total output of 1,891 tons. Your 
statement now is that out of 1,891 tons, only 1,818 tons was wife that would-’ 
be used for nails. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —The rest of that has got to be disposed of as scrap. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Even in this case we have made use of it. 
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President. —Now let us go back to question 6. This total output that 
you show in your reply to question 6 for the financial year, 1930-31 is 1,818 
tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yea. 

President. —The good wire is either sold as wire or used for the manu¬ 
facture of nails. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —The bad wire is put back into the cleaning apparatus and 
from there passed again into the drawing machines. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, 

President. —When that is done, the quantity that is so used is shown in 
your cost statement as additional raw material. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Only rods. 1,818 tons were the rods drawn and not 
supplied. We do not weigh the material that is redrawn. 

President. —In this statement, Form II, 1,818 tons is shown as wire rod 
used. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —That is fi’esh i-od. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —In addition to that there is a certain amount of bad wire 
which is put through the plant again in the manufacture of wire. That 
quantity is not shown in Form II. If that quantity is shown, then the 
proportion between that figure and the output figure would represent a 
wastage of 3 per cent. Have I got it right? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —It looks to mo that when yon prepare a statement of output 
it is somewhat an extraordinary procedure to include in your output the 
waste. This statement in reply to question 6 represents your output. I 
have never seen before a statement of output which includes the waste. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.-^l,818 tons were the rods issued from the rod yard. 
We don’t know how much wire there is going to be and of what gauge. Suppos¬ 
ing there is a bundle of wire which is out of gauge defective in drawing. 
The only price we can realise is the scrap price. But on the other hand if 
we clean and redraw we make good wire out of that instead of selling it 
as a scrap. 

President. —For the time being then I take it that in your Form II the 
output figure of 1,818 tons is correct, but the total material used is more 
than 1,818 tons. The figure that you give at the top of the statement is 
not quite accurate, because it ought to include something more. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.' —Yes, it should include the waste on rods cleaned 
and used. 

President. —This wastage of 3 per cent, that you give, have you ever 
actually tested whether that represents your correct wastage. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We always weigh the rods before they go into the 
cleaning house. 

President. —You weigh the rods before they go into the cleaning house. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, we clean it there. 

President. —How exactly do you calculate your wastage? You first of 
all take the quantity of rod you use and then compare with the quantity 
of finished output that you get. The margin between the two represents 
the wastage? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We calculate like this. When we issue the rod to 
the cleaning house, we weigh that. Then we clean it. When we take it 
out of the' cleaning house, we weigh it again. Then we get the actual 
wastage incurred in the cleaning house. 

President. —In that particular house? 
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Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. Then we lime it. If we are going to weigh 
after liming, the weight of lime will be added and we will not get correct 
waste. We simply lime it and pass it to the wire mill. Whatever wastage 
there is in the wire is taken separately. 

president. —What about the wastage on drawing machine? 

Mr. Paldev Singh. —That is 2 per cent. 

President. —How do you determine that? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We get the weight of rods from the Cleaning house 
and pass it to the drawing machine and the finished product we get is 
weighed separately. 

Mr. Indra Singh.—Yon might have seen the scale when you visited our 
works. 

President. —Taking both the cleaning house and the drawing machine, 
you get 3 per cent. (2 per cent, pins 1 per cent.) absolute wastage. 

Mr. Ealdev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —I will tell you why I am raising this question. At the last 
enquiry we were told that the European practice represented a wastage of, 
I believe, a little more than 3 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —per cent. 

President. —So, as you say that your wastage is 3 per cent, without being 
unfair to you I am inclined to put a question mark in my mind. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —This is what we get from our calculation. 

President. —Will you please look at the statement given in reply to 
question 8. The quantity of hard bright wire that you manufactured is 
4,718 tons. Out of that you .sold 118 tons of hard bright wire. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Then you used 440 tons for the manufacture of annealed wire, 
and 20 tons for galvanised wire? 

Mr.. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —And 3,572 tons of wire nails ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —That disposes of the whole quantity of hard bright wire that 
you manufactured ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—^Yes. 

President. —If you take your first figure, vie., 4,718 tons which is your 
total output of hard bright wire and then you take your nail figure which is 
3,572 tons and add to that 118 tons w'hich is hard bright wire sold as such 
and annealed wire 440 tons. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —422 tons. 

President. —That is tonnage you sold. 

Mr Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President.. —And if you add 20 tons of galvanised wire, you get (3,572 plus 
118 plus 440 plus 20) 4,150 tons. If you deduct 4,150 from 4,718, you will 
get at the wastage. If that is the wastage, it is considerably higher than 
3 per cent. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —All is not wastage, but there may he some stock 
of wire. 

Mr. Indra, Singh. —There may be bad wire which we send for re-drawing. 

President. —That would be what you would call second class wire. 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That can never be the wastage. It is impossible to 
get .so much wastage. But there will be a stock of wire. 

President. —I should like to be able to say to the Legislature that the 
Indian Steel Wire Products had greatly improved their efficiency. The 
European practice shows a wastage of 3'5 per cent,, whereas the Indian 
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steel Wire Products have only a wastage of 3 per cent, on their working. 
If I make that statement it would not be readily believed. For that I want 
evidence on which I can rely and I have not got it yet. 

Mr. Indrn Singh. —This is due. 

President. —I accept your explanation. I only say that the burden of 
proof is on you. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —In nay opinion our wastage is less because we are not 
sending our waste wires to the galvanising machine. Whatever had wire 
there is we send to the nail machine, and do not sell as wire. Therefore 
our wastage is less. 

President. —In European wire plants where all kinds of wire products 
are made, necessarily the rvastage is more. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes, because they want more accurate wires. For 
our nail machines we don’t want such accurate wires. 

President. —Where your wire is used very largely for the purpose of 
making nails, necessarily the wastage will be reduced. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President.~1\\ answer to question 10, you say that you once used a 
cBPtain amount of No. 4 rod. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President, —How exactly do you draw from No. 4 to 6? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We draw from 4 to 5J. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —(Explained the location and use of the various 
machines.) 

President. —The first two single blocks are for the purpose of drawing: 
large sized rods to smaller size rods. 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —Then they are passed on to the other blocks. 

President.—Supposing you are unable to get No. 5 and if you are to use 
No. 4 up to the capacity of these two single blocks, you can draw from No. 4 
to No. 5? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President.—Approximately what kind of increased cost would that 
mean ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Very little. These two benches are meant for drawing 
No. 4 wires, 

President. —Is not there some way of estimating the cost of drawing 
No. 4 to No. 5? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Approximately it would not cost us more than Rs. 3 
per ton. 

President,- —What extra work on your drawing machines would that mean? 
Could you state it in terms of works cost? If you say that it is imper¬ 
ceptible, I want to know how slight it is? 

Mr. Indra Singh, —It is very difficult to say that. It will no doubt take 
more power, but it is rather difficult to measure the power because all the 
benches are working at a time. For those two benches if we have a separate 
meter, then we will be able to ascertain the amount of power consumed 
there. At present it is difficult to find Out the extra cost of drawing No. 4 
to No. 5 but roughly it may be Rs. 3 per ton. 

President. —From your reply to question 11, 1 understand that the posi¬ 
tion at present is this. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have definitely 
given up at any rate for the time being the idea of installing a hoop and 
strip mill and they are not in a position to roll rods of the kind you 
require on their merchant mill. Therefore what you are contemplating is 
to purchase and erect a rod mill for the purpose of rolling rods and other 
bar sections below half inch. So far, all that you have done is to get 
quotations from machinery manufacturers in Germany and the figures that 
you have received from them represent the actual cost of machinery, viz.^ 
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bring the total figure to 5i lakhs or nearly 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —On an expenditure of Rs. 6 lakhs you would he able to have 
this rod mill purchased and erected and ready for operation P 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President .—^Have you got a detailed .statement of this estimated expen¬ 
diture from the machinery manufacturers? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We have got it for the rod mill. 

President. —What about the estimate for erection, building, etc.? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —The estimate for building is not given. When we 
get specifications and plans, we will work out that here. (Copies of estimates 
from Krupp’s and Demad shown to Board.) 

President. —Were these enquiries made in 1929? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —They were made by me when I was on the Continent. 

President, —And the estimates of capacity and so on are estimates given 
to you hy these manufacturers? 

Mr, Balder Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Have you seen a noill like this at work? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes, one mill they have supplied to a firm in England 
and that is meant to roll copper rods. The capacity is the same. They have 
also told me that a small mill has been supplied to the Indian Copper 
Corporation. That is the kind of mill they have supplied. 

President. —Is the mill for which you have received the quotation intended 
for rolling rods? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —For copper rods. 

President. —That would answer equally for steel rods? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —With a slight modification. 

President. —What is the sort of modification they have made? 

Mr. Balder Singh.~~I could not say. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Whatever estimates they have given us they have 
given for steel rods. 

President. —After making the necessary adjustments? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President .—It is practically like the Merchant Mill. Only the sections 
will he smaller. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President.- —-Have you received any estimate from your manufacturers as 
to the total amount of power that you might require? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —They have given the horse power of the Motor. 

President, —What is the horse power? 

Mr. Balder Singh, —1,500. 

President. —Have you worked out a detailed estimate of conversion 
costs ? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —That is a rough estimate. 

President. —The average expenditure on account of electric power you 
estimate as Rs. 6-6 per day? 

Mr. Indra Singh.—Not per day; it is per ton. 

President. —Your rod capacity of this mill is supposed to be 15,000 tons? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Suppose you were working up to about 10,000 tons of wire 
rod and nothing else on this mill. On these figures what would be the total 
expenditure on electrical energy? 

Mr, Balder Singh. —Naturally it will be a little hit higher. 
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President. —The Tata Iron and Steel Company have stated in their 
letter that they may be in a position to supply electricity but they have none 
to spare now, and in order to know what precisely is the position with regard 
to that the Board ought to have some idea of the total exijenditure of energy 
that your rod mill would need. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —If we have to run the rod mill for 10,000 tons it 
must run continuously otherwise we have got to reheat the furnace. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Suppose our production is 150 tons a day or say, 
4,000 tons a month, it means that we must run the mill continuously and 
naturally the expenditure on power would come down. 

President. —Can you tell me approximately if you start this rod mill 
next year what is the total amount of electricity you would need from 
TatasP 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We could not say how much the electricity consump¬ 
tion would be but we can give you the horse power and that is 2,300 h. p. 

President. —Can you give it units? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.~Ta.tas will be able to give you the information because 
they are calculating how much the power consumption will be. 

President. —Suppose you are making 10,000 tons or you are making, 
20,000 tons to 40,000 tons, at each stage what is the amount of electricity in 
units that you till require Tatas to supply? That is a point on which we 
need information. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —As far as I know, once they have supplied the maxi¬ 
mum quantity. They cannot stop that. 

President.~Per day how many units would you require? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —I can’t say. We can give you the information in a 
few days. 

President.-^1 want it before I examine Tatas. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Tatas are keeping a regular record of that. 

President .—The figures you gave to Tatas was 2,300 h. p.? 

Mr, Baldev Singh .—Yes. 

President .—Another point that ari.ses with regard to this rod mill is the 
question of billets. What is precisely the position now; has anything 
transpired since you wrote to us? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. I went to Bombay to discuss this question with 
Tatas and the final reply I got was that the Tariff Board was sitting and 
evei'ything would depend on what they settled. 

President .—In the letter that you sent us you said that Tatas had agreed 
to sell you at the price at which tin bars are supplied to the Tinplate 
Company. 

Mr. Indra Singh .—That was about two years ago. 

President .—You have not heard anything definite on the point since 
then? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—No. 

President .—So, as things stand at present, the lowest price at which you 
can get your billets is Its. 83 per ton? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—According to the Tariff Board’s recommendations the 
price of billets was fixed at about Bs. 75 per ton. 

President. —Rs. 75 was the lowest fair selling price which might be attain¬ 
ed by Tatas if they get full output: on an output of 6,00,000 tons of finished 
steel they might expect to sell their billets at a fair selling price of R,s. 75. 
Suppose Tatas were prepared to sell you their billets at the lowest fair selling 
price w'hich they might ever attain which is Rs. 75 and to that suppose we 
added the lowest conversion charges as you have estimated in your mill— 
that is to say if you attained an output of 45,000 tons in your rod mill 
your conversion charge would be about Rs. 25, 
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Mr. Indra Singh. —That will take time. 

President. —Rs. 75, is the lowest figure at which they can supiDly billets; 
ndd wastage Rs. 7'5 and then add your conversion charges at Rs. 25. That 
means Rs. 105 excluding depreciation and interest. 

Mr. Indra Singh. — Yes. 

President. —Against that what is the present price which you'are able 
to get rod supplied from abroad p 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —^Rs. 98 was our last year’s figure. 

President. that if you erected this mill and got your billets at the 
cheapest possible price and took your conversion charges on the largest 
output, even then it would cost you about Rs. 9 more to roll your rod than 
getting it from abroad? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Tatas cost in the beginning was Rs. 39 and now it is 
about Rs. 17; they have reduced the conversion charges by about 60 per cent. 
In the same way w’e might go below Rs. 25. 

President. —The point is this. You are now thinking of installing this 
rod mill because you want to have your industry upon Indian material. 
Therefore you are getting this rod mill for using billets made by Tatas. 
If that were agreed to, then you would be entitled to protection under our 
present policy. But supposing we agreed to grant you protection on that 
basis, these figures would indicate that we would be granting protection 
though you would undertake rather an uneopnoinical arrangement. This is 
the difficulty we would have to face. You might be prepared to get your 
billets from Tatas but if we told the Government and the Legislature that 
because this has been done protection should be granted, the criticism we 
have to face is that we are going to extend pirotection on the understanding 
given by Mr. Indra Singh that he would undertake a definitely uneconomical 
arrangement which puts a burden on the consumer? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —In the beginning it would be a burden but afterwards 
we would be able to reduce the costs. 

President. —Take your figure of Rs. 98; that is excluding the revenue 
duty of 12i per cent. Rs. 98 is the price landed at your works, so in order 
to get the price c.i.f. Calcutta you deduct about Rs. 8 railway freight and 
so on, therefore Rs. 91 or Rs. 92 will he the Calcutta price. 121 per cent, 
of that would be about Rs. 11, so if you add Rs. 11 to Rs. 98 you get R.s. 109. 
That is to say if you assume a normal .state of things under which a revenue 
duty is imposed, then ultimately you might be able to get your rod made 
at a cost which is slightly lower, but if the present cost continued it would 
be better for you td get your rods from abroad rather than instal a rod mill. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —If the condition is imposed that I must use Indian 
material then there is no alternative for me but to instal this rod mill. 

President. —I notice in the statement that you have sent ns about cartels, 
you give some figurc.s of rebates which are allowed now on various steel 
products, I notice that your information is based upon figures supplied by 
the British Steel Federation. 

Mr. Duhe. —^But we have different figures re rebates taken from the Iron 
and Coal Trades Review. 

President. —The only statement of figures with regard to rebate that 1 
notice in it is on page 16. 

Mr. Bute.—The British Federation’s figure is 30 shillings in 1931. 

President. —If these figures are correct then in May 1931 the total rebate 
on exported wire rod was 30 shillings, that is about Rs. 20. What I am 
trying to ^ getting your wire rod at 

Rs 92 or Bs. 98, and you are able to get that at Rs. 92 or 98 because the 
German Wire Eod Cartel a]low.s a rebate of Bs. 20 on exported rod. 
Supposing the export of I'od from Germany to India are conducted on 
economical lines without assistance in the way of rebates, then your price 
without duty would come to Bs. 98 plus Rs. 20, 
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Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Which was more or less the price that ruled for wire rod 
three or four years ago landed at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —So the only basis on which you would be justified in installing 
a rod mill from a purely business point of view is on the assumption that 
the present price at which wire rod is imported into India from Germany 
includes a rebate on export of about Bs. 20. Supposing competition was 
perfectly economical then the price might go up to an extent of Bs. 20. If 
it is Bs. 118 and if there is a revenue duty then I can understand that under 
these favourable conditions your rod mill would be an economical proposition. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes, that is the position. 

President. —If you assume that and then assume your conversion costs 
are correct then your rod mill would prove to be an economical proposition,, 
otherwise, not. That is the position as far as I can understand. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —I agree. 

President. —Will you look at your statement A where you give the price 
of rod delivered at your mill? What is the present freight from Calcutta 
to Tatanagar.* 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Bs. 4-9. That is the concession rate we get from 
the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, on wagon loads of above SOO maunds. 

President.—Is that the usual wagon load rate or is that a special conces¬ 
sion for you.P 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —It is a special concession allowed only from 1st 
January 1931. 

President. —As regards 29th June 1928 from the quotation that you give 
here the freight works out to Bs. 9i per ton, It has been gradually reduced. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Last year we made representation to the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and we got a special concession on wagon loads from 
Tatanagar. 

President. —You are able to send the bulk of your consignments on 
wagon loads. 

■ Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —The February quotation works out to Rs. 4-14-9. If you take 
the total railway freight to Tatanagar and divide it by the total tonnage 
consigned, you get a figure of Bs. 4-14-9 or very nearly B.s. 5. If you have 
got the comiession since January, the frei^t figures in this statement are 
rather puzzling me, because I find on various dates different figures are 
given. On 14th April 1928 the freight figure is Rs. 6-10 whereas on the 29th 
June of the same year it is Rs. 9-8. At present you are able to get a freight 
of Bs. 4-9 per ton. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —As, 2'7 per maund on rods. 

President. —^What do the landing charges in Calcutta amount top 

Mr. Ganguli. —^Rs, 2-14 per ton. 

President. —About Rs. 3 a ton, would that be correct? 


Mr. Ganguli. —Yes. 

Bs. A. 

President .—Landing charges , . . . . .30 

Freight.4 9 

Handling at your works.10 


Total . 8 9 

Mr. Ganguli. —^Yes. 

President .—Here it actually works out to As. 14 and then if you add 
Rs. 8-9 to the c.i.f. price, you get the price landed at your works. 
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•Vr. Indra SingU. —Yes. 

Vresideni. —If yon h.ive been able to get a consignment for Es. 92 and 
yo\i deduct Ks. 8-9 from that, the e.i.f. is Re. 83-7. 

Mr. Indra Sliujh. —Ye.s. the e.i.f. price of the rod. 

rrnKidciit .—That is about £6. 

Mr. Baldev Sbigh. —£6-3-6. 

Prr.'tident. —Siippo.v:iiig you deducted from that this freight of 16 shillings 
,vou get £5-7-6. 

Mr. Jiftldev Singh. —Ye.s. 

rrr.sidfnt. —Does that correspond to current rates? 

Mr. Baldn- Shtgh.—Yes. 

rrrxident. — AVhat is the late.st quotation of wire rod? 

Mr. Balder Singh .—We^ have booked hi.st time at £5-18. 

President. —That was f.o.b. 

Mr. Vnlder. Singh.—-C.i.f. They are allowing us certain rebates which we 
are not suppo.sed to tell anybody. AVe can show ton tho actual letter where 
they say they are making conce.s.sion which should not be made public. In 
our interests we are keeping it as a secret. 

President. — That is a reduction of 5 or 6 shillings. 

Mr. Baldei' Singh. —Ye.s. The original quotation was something like 
£6-2 but there is a confidential rebate of 5 or 5j shillings. 

President.--You would lose the advantage of the secret rebates if you 
had your own mill. 

Mr. B(ddev Singh. —Quite. 

Mr. Indra Singh.- -The advantage is that we would be able to get the 
r.aw material in the country supposing war or something else happened. 

President. —1 want to get .some idea about your packing arrangement. 

1 understand your practice is to send about 80 per cent, of your nails in 
kegs and only 20 per cent, in caso.s. What precisely is the difference? Are 
there particular markets for which you have got to send your consignments 
in kegs and other markets in cases? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —There are particular markets which iu.sist on nails 
being in kegs. 

President. —Which are tho prineipial markets which want that? 

Mr. Bolder /S'iapli. -All parts of the coutili-y which are fed by Karachi 
port are mostly .supplied in cases. 

President. —.411 markets fed by Calcutta, you will supjily in kegs? 

Mr. Balde.v Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Taking your sales for last year, practically 80 per cent, was 
sent in kegs. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Actually is there very niiicli difference in the cost of packing? 
If you look at these figure.s here your keg costs -As. 34 and yotir ease also 
.4s. 14. The capacity of a keg is exactly the .same as the capacity of a case 
so that the orly difference in cost must be packing. 

Mr. Pahlev Singh. —Paper and labels. 

Vrcside.nl .—That is the only item? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Ye.s. 

Prc.sif?cn/. -What difference does that make? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —About As. 4 to 6 per cwt. 

Prcsidoif.—Supposing you consigned one ton of nails packed in kegs and 
one ton of nails inirked in cases, what would be the difference? 

Mr. Balder Singh. -The difference would be Es. 5 to 7 more per ton of 
nails in the case of cases. 
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President. —There is one iJoint on which I should like you to give me 
information. The point is not clear to me from your replies. You sent us 
n statement showing the distribution of your sales in various markets. I 
gather from that statement out of a total sales of 830 tons only 25 tons was 
sold' ill the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Balden Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —The rest were all sold up-country. 

Mr. Balden Singh, — Yes. 

President. —It stand,s to reason to suppose that on all your sales up- 
country you would get a certain amount of freight advantage over the 
inixjorter, because he has got to send it all the way from Calcutta. Please 
see your statement of freights on page 34. If jmu take the freights of big 
lots both from Calcutta and from up-country centres, I should .say that As. 7 
a inaund is the lowest advantage that you can get on your up-country 
■shipping. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —As. 7 a niaund means Rs. 11 a ton. 

Mr. Indra Singh, —Yes. 

President. —Considering your present market. But if j'ou expand your 
output, you have got to find an additional market for the increased output, 
and you may not get the same advantage, because you will have to out 
into the markete which are nearer and nearer to Calcutta. Taking your 
sales on the basis on which they were distributed last year, you would have 
an advantage in my opinion of at least Rs. 10 over the importer. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Whatever output W'e have, we are .sending mostly 
up-country. They are consuming our nails because they have got a certain 
advantage in the matter of freight. Suppose we are going to increase the 
•output, we have to find the market in Calcutta. 

President. —On your present outprit of nails last year you sold about 
1,500 tons. So long as yon confined your sale to 1,600 tons, you would he 
able to get this advantage, but if you increased your output and you wanted 
to push your sales, then you would gradually lose the advantage. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes. 

President, —This statement of realised x)rioe that ,you .sent us, is that your 
.realised price? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —I.s that the actual price realised at the worlts deducting all 
the selling expenses, discount freight, etc., or have you simply given us the 
average selling rate in the Calcutta mar-ket? 

Mr. Balden Singh. —Thi.s doe.sivt represent any sale in the Calcutta 
market. 

President. —In May 1931, your actual realisation on nails was Rs. 7-7-1 
•a cwt. 

Mr, JBaldesi Singh. —Yes. 

President. —What was the corresponding price ;n the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Balden Singh. —It was Rs. 7-6. This is the average for the whole 
month. Borne were .sold in the United Provinces and some in Calcutta. 

P/esidenf.—What I want to know is this; you take your average realisa¬ 
tion at the works over a period of 6 months or a year, then take the average 
of that and compare tlmt with the average ruling price of nails in the 
Calcutta market. That would give one a fair idea of the advantage that 
you enjoy in resjieot of fi’eight. 

Mr. Balden Singh, —Yes. 

Presuleni .-—^Taking into account your uxi-couiitry shipments and your 
Calcutta .shipments. 

Mr. Balden 8ingh.~Yes. Supposing we took the figure of March, wp 
didn’t .sell anything in Calcutta. 
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Preiideni .—Then you get Es. 8-1-6. 

Mr. Baldev Smgh. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Ganguli, what was the ruling price in Calcutta in March 
last.® 

Mr. Ganguli. —Es. 7-12. 

President. —That means a difference of As. 5-6. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —^Yes. 

President. —Would you be ablo to work out a statement for u.s? Take 
a period of 12 months. Take your average I'eiilised pyice, that is to say, 
each month take the price that you get and multiply by the quantity sold 
and take the average oji that basi.s for the whole year. Against that T want 
to know the average ruling rates during those months in the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Pre-iident .—You know the basis on which I want it. Can I take the 
proportion that you show in the .supplementary statement of sales which 
you sent us la.st week—Calcutta s.ay about 2.5 tons out of the total 829 
tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Pre.sideiii.—ls that generally the proportion in whioh you sell in 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That is not the proportion. As long as we can 

dispo.se of our nails in the up-country markets wo prefer to sell in the 

up-country markets, because we realise more. 

Presideni-Can you tell me taking your experience of the past three 
years apiiroxiniately what proportion cf your salo.s is in the Calcutta m.arket ? 

Mr. Tlaldev Singh. —We don’t sell in the Calcutta market generally, but 
dui'ing the last month, we .sold about 400 to 500 tons because wo coulil not 

dispose of that up-couiilry during the depression. 

Prcsidenl. —Practically you try to avoid the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President.—Hut hard times arc pushing you into the Calcutta market? 

iVe. Indra Singh. —Yes. There wa.s an accumulated .stock of 500 tons of 
nails, and we h.ad to di.spose it of. 

Mr. Ganguli.- On the quantity .sold in Calcutta, the realisation w.as 
Rs. 20 less per ton. 

President. —AVliat i.s the i)rcsent price? 

Mr. Gangitii. Rs. 7-4 local price. 

President. —Ls that tho latest? 

Mr. Cangvli. —Yes. 

President. —M.ay T take that as the wholesale market price? 

Mr. Ganguli. —^Ye.s. 

President. —That is c.i.f. jdits landing charges, duty and the dealer’s 
oominission- 

Mr. Ganguli. — 9s. c.i.f. per ewt. At Is. dd. it comes to Rs. 6. 

President. —T.anding charges? 

Mr. Ganguli. —As. 2-6 a cwt. and duty 12i per cent. 

rresident. —What is the commission? 

Mr. Ganguli. —That is included in 9 shillings. 

President. —Th.it include.s the importer’.s commission. 

Mr. Gangidi. —Yes. 

President. —What is the detiler’s commission? 

Mr. Gangidi. —1’he dealers arc getting at that price. 

President. —What is the price at which the dealer sells?’ 

Mr. Ganguli. —Rs. 7-4. 
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President .—9 shillings is Rs. 6. 

Mr. (ranguU.--Yen. 

Fresident .—Including the landing charges it comes to Rs. 6-2-6. 

Mr. Gamj'uli .—Yes. 

.Presidenl .—The duty comes to As. 12. 

.Ur. Ganijuli .—Yes. 

President .—It comes to Rs. 6-14. 

Mr. Ganguli .—It doesn’t exceed Rs. 7. 

President.- -You said it was Rs. 7-4. 

Mr. Ganguli .—That is the price at which the dealer would sell. 

President .—Then he has a commission of about As. 5-6. 

Mr. Ganguli. —Yes. This is not always a jetty price. Ho has to pay 
Carting charge to the godown. 

President. —That would be an extra landing charge. 

Mr. Ganguli .—Yes. 

President.—rO&ti»ge to godown and the dealer’s commission would come 
to As. 5-6. 

Mr. Ganguli .—Yes. 

President .—Now 1 come to your cost statement. You know the real 
purpose for which we have asked for these cost statements. If the Board 
decides to grant protection, then that protection is calculated on the differ¬ 
ence between your cost price- whatever we consider your fair cost price—and 
the corresponding import price. It is necessary therefore for us to get an 
acc urate statement of w'hat it costs you to make those of your products w'hich 
come into competition with the imported products. You make all sorts of 
wire and nails. It is rather difficult in a case like that to know what 
particular cost to take for comparLson with import price—what import price 
and what particular cost ouglit to be taken into account. One way we 
thought by which wc might tackle your case is to take a typical class of 
wire Sid. 12 gauge and sec what it co.ste you to make No. 12 (jauge and see 
what the import [iricc of No. 12 gauge wire is and t.ake the difference bet¬ 
ween the two, or we may take 2'' nails and see what it costs to make that 
and lind out the corres))oudiug import price. Unless wo know how exactly 
you have allocated your costs .as between wires and nails and between various 
classes of wires and various classes of nails, we should not be able to get 
at the cost wo want. I do not uudcrst.and your system of allocation. AVould 
you ex))laiii it.'' 

.Mr. Indra Singh .—It i.s .almost impossible to say. All the machines are, 
being run by one motor. There are not separate motors. 

President.-- You cannot measure your power from the tvay in which ir 
is at pre.sent distributed p 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

President. —You cannot measure the way in which your labour is 
distributed ? 

Mr, lialdcr Singh. —That we can estimalc. .All other things, e.xcept power 
and water, we can estimate. 

President. —And j'our establishment? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes. 

President.--Viuase look at Form 111. You have not charged anything to 
nails for office charges and establishments. The wdiole of that is charged 
to wire? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Because it is the wire that we are taking to the Nail 
Department we debit the whole thing to wire. 

President ,—You made 1,800 tons of wire and 1,550 tons of nails and 
you charged the whole of your suiiervision to wire and nothing to nails. 

Mr, Balden Singh .—Quito so. 
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President. —TViat is very haphazard. 

Mr. Bakiev Singh,. —We are not making anything else except wire and: 
nails. 

President. —As far as rod is concerned, there is no difficulty. The 
material can be directly assessed. The other materials al.so can be directly 
charged >’ 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Power you cannot? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No, we cannot. 

VresUhrt .—Water you cannot? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Quite so. 

President. —Labour you can.** 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Tlepairs and maintenance you cannot? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No. 

President.- So, that is an indeterminate item. Packing you can? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —“ Miscellaneous ” of coxirse is different.*’ 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —More than half your expenditure is allocated. It is somewhere 
about half which is directly charged, .so that it is difficult for us to follow 
the allocation method you have adopted. In this ca.se, we cannot say that 
this is what it eo.sts the Indian Steel and Wire Products to make 12* gauge 
wire. If wo take the import price of 12 "\;ugo wiro and then if we estimate 
what would be the cost of making the 12 gauge wire, wu might got thoroughh- 
misleading results? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We can say only approximately. We cun take the 
total tonnage and divide it. 

rr«.s'idfi/if.--Then there is the dividing between wire and nails? 

Mr. Indra Singh.—Yes. 

President. —Supposing the Board tried to assess the measure of as,sistance 
you might rerjuire on this basis. We will take your 1930-31 costs. You 
made 1,818 tons of wiro and 1,.550 ions of nails. We will n.ssume that for the 
purpo.se of calculation the whole of the. wire that you made in 1930-31 was 
converted into nails and take your costs of wire on llie basis of 1930-31 costs 
you give here. We will take your nail slulcmciu and then see what reduction 
in costs might he expected if your output of nails was increased by 300 to 
400 tons, if we do that, we get yonr final cost of nails on the as.snniption 
that everything that was drawn in your wire plant is converted into nails, 
so that wo can take your total expenditure for the year and divide it by 
1,800 tons of nails which would have been manufactured out of 1,818 tons of 
wire. 

Mr. Indra Singh, —W'e make all sorts of nails. 

President. —I mean your average price of your nails. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Ye.s. 

President. —Having got the final cost price, we will compare it with the 
ruling iirice of nails, .say, in the Calcutta market? 

Air. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Would that give one a fair idea of your position in relation 
to the imported product? 

Mr. Indra Singh. Ye.s, 

President. —There no allcKmtiou is required? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

President. —You lake the whole of your cost and make a certain reduc¬ 
tion for your nail conversion co.st because the quantity of nails ivould be 
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more in 1930-31 ;uid you get the final cost of nails which would represent 
more or less your iivorago cost during the year? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. We are having cost sheets. 

Preside Ilf. —That is all allocated? 

Mr. BaJdf.v Singh. —If we make wire, then it is to wire that all these 
expenses should ho charged. 

PriMi'tdent. —Supposing I took your w'orks costs of wire from Form II, 
then the overage cost of wire is Rs. 135. 

Mr. lialdKV Singh. —Yes. 

Pri'.iidrnt. —Your wire co.st in Form III is entered as Rs. 133. Instead 
of taking 1,.553, take 1,818 tons. Assume the whole of that output is converted 
into nails. Then make some allowance for the reduction that you would 
necessarily make in some of your charges under nails if the output was 1,818 
instead of 1 Then the final cost you get for nails will include the 

whole expenditure of the works. There is no allocation. That might give 
one a fair idea of the average cost incurred at the works. 

Mr. India Singh. —Yes. 

President.—.Assuming the whole thing is made into nails? 

Mr. Ba.ldiiv Singh. —It would not give you any exact idea. 

PTCiidr.nt .—What T am suggesting is that this would be a fair way of 
getting your costs. We cannot take your allocations because they are arbi¬ 
trary. From your point of view it might bo altogether unsatisfactory. 

Mr. India Singh. —Yes. 

7'v t'sidcnt.--You have to adopt some rough and ready method. As far 
as I can judge this would he loss misleading than the particular method 
that you have adopted in this statement? 

Mr. lialdev Singh. —You assume that there is a difference of 33 tons. 

P"i:^id.r.nr. —Assume that 300 tens of wire would be made into nails. 

Mr. Ihddrr Singh. —T admit that there would he reduction in the cost of 
nails, but the icdnction will be only in the process of manufacturing nails. 
All the exj)ensos that hare been incurred to draw that wire will go into 
nails. The only reduction will be dui' to the increased production and 

there may be a little saving also owing to the increased packing. There 

cannot he any major item on which reduction is possible. Supposing we 
lurnofl the wliole output to nails, the overhead charges will have, to bo 
divided by the whole output. 

1’rmideni. —Hy 1,818 ton.s? 

Mr. IhdiJrt; Siitgh.--\eii. but the whole of that has to he converted into 

nails. That is to soy .300 tons more of wire will have to be (converted into 

nliils. 

Prcsidrnt ,—For which you have capacity and for w’hicii there is a market. 

Mr. Tlahlcr Singh. —Vo you think that it will lead to some reduction? 

President. —If you made 1,818 tons imstead of 1,553 tons, there might be 
some reduction in labour. Yon don’t have to increase your establishment? 

Mr. Ilalde.c Singli. —We have taken all this establishment at 1,818 tons of 
wire, out of wdiich wo manufacture 1,500 tons of nails. So th.at left us a 
balance of 300 tons of wire. It is only a slight reduction th.at we can show' 
in tlie nail. 

President ,—Fan you show the reduction? 

Mr. Paldcv Singh. —That is very negligible. 

Mr. Gangnli.- -It is all piece work. Packing is done on piece work basis. 

President. —I cauuot understand that there will be no reduction in the 
cost. 

Mr. Baldcv Singh. —The rmil making is a .sort of piece-work. We pay 
them .according to certain fixed rates. 
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Mr. GanguU. —Tlieu again it is difficult to find out the imijort price for 
nails or wires. 

President. —That is why I suggest that we should take the average. You 
don’t like to suggest any reductions on acc'ount of the increase in output. 
All the prices of nails that 1 have seen are average prices. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That will be very negligible. We do admit that there 
^vIll be a very small reduction. 

Pre.iideni. -T do not know if you have looked at the original costs of the 
Indian Steel Wire Products Company. They gave us some rather interesting 
statements of costs in 1926 or 1927. I was looking through their costs items. 
In most cases, your costs are lower? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President.— Of course you don’t pay any duty on the wire rod and the 
price of wire rod has come down since that time. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Some of the materials have also come down? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Y’es. 

President. —The price of coal has come down? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Even apart from that your costs arc considerably lower? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Wo have saved the Head Office expenditure of 
lls. 3,000. 

President. —There is one item in which your costs appear to he consider¬ 
ably higher. According to tlieir statement of costs, for June 1920, when they 
were making 120 tons of nails per month which is appro.simately 1,300 tons 
a year—that is exactly your output in lO-OO-.ll—their cost of consumable 
stores was Ps. I'6 and yours in 1930-31 lls. .'>•6 which 1 think is a very high 
figure. That is obviously an item in w-hich a considerable reduction is 
possible. 1 will give you the exact .statement. This is the .statement (shown’). 
The price of consumable stores have come down but in spite of that you spent 
Rs. 4 per ton more than they did then. .If yon look through their other 
.statements there is no mouth in which tliey siieiit more thou R.s. 2 on con¬ 
sumable stores. They give all the items; their consumable stores arc precisely 
your consumable stores and there is no difference as regards tlie materials. 

,Ur. Baldev Singh. —I can give you the details. Certain items that are 
included in onr cnnsninablo stoves were sliown iimler dili'crent heads by our 
predecessors. 

President. —I am nut nuestioniiig you that you have not uctnally spent 
this amount; what I am siiggosting is that yon have spent too much and 
ought to reduce it, and unless you can .show me .satisfactory loasous lor the 
big difference between your costs of eonsuiiiable stores and that oi the oii- 
ginal company 1 am inclined to think iliat your costs under ihnt liead are 
ratlier too higli. You might send in a statement explaining the position 
latei on. 

Mr. Indra Siiujh. —Yes, 1 will give you the reasons for this high co.st. 

President. —Taking Form TfT again take the item “ other inateiiuls 
Your output in 1928-29 was 1,088 tons. Your outjiut in 1930 31 was l,5o.‘! 
tons but your other materials have more than doubled. I don’t .see why 
material costs .should not go up in proportion. Tt ii.^s gone up much more. 

Mr. Indra Singh.- -We w'ill send you a detailed explanation of it. 

President .—Take your “ repairs and mainleiiuace In 19.30-.'-’l it is 
Rs. 7,000 against a little less than Ks. 2.000. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —In tho first year practieally we did not have to spend 
anything on repair.s, so tho cxpciiditure under the he.ad “ lepnirs and 
maintenance ” was less at that time. 

President. —The point is this. As far as repairs and maintenance are 
concerned the expenditure is incurred, so to speak, iieriodii'.illy hut actual 
wear and tear occurs from year to year but the expenditure is im urred only 
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once in two years or once in three years. In taking your future costs there- 
foi'e you should bo justified in taking the average of the last three years. 

Mr. Iiidra Sin;/h, —That is so. In this particular year wo had to repair 
certain parts of the old machine. 

Prendeni. —What about labour? i'or 1930-31 it is a very high figure? 

Mr. Indrii Singh. —Labour is piece-work. 

President. —If you take Form II wbat exactly arc the ilcnis included 
under “ Supen’ision and office staff ”p 

Mr. Indrii Singh. —That includes pay of the Foreman aTid whatever office 
clerks and works clerks we have got. 

President. —Caii you give me an analysis of that? Take 1930-31 figure— 
Rs. 16,241 for supervision and office staff. 

Mr. India Singh. —Tliat includes Rs. 1,000 for the manager. I will send 
you the details. 

President. —I want a similar analysis of the miscellaneous expenditure 
both on wire and wire nails. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Pre.-iident. —At present taking the market prices what is the spread between 
wire and nails? 

Mr. JIaldev Singh. —ft is very difficult to explain. For instance, the 
foreigner ([uotes Rs. 4-12 for 12 gange annealed wire while they arc selling 
nails at about two ru|)ees higher than that. That is a point which it is very 
difficult lor us to e.xplain. When there is a big order they quote the lowest 
possible jirice hut when there i.s an order for 10 or 20 ton.s they keep up the 
price. Rs. 4-12 is just the price at which we can get our wire rocks. 

President. —AVhut is the general practice: are nails sold at the same 
price as wire? 

Mr. Bakiev Singh. —There is very little difference between the price of 
wire and nails. 

Mr. Gaiundi. —Rs. 2o a ton, but annealed wire and nails sell at almost 
the same luicc. 

President. —But it you take bard bright wire vou say the difference is 
Rs. 25? 

Mr. Gangiili. —Yes. 

president. —Taking corre.spoiiding gauge.s if you take, for example, 12 
gauge wire and you take nails 12 gauge—taking as.sorted siaes of wires and 
assorted sizes or nails you get a dill'ercncc of about Rs. 25? 

Mr. Gangnli. —-Y'es. 

President. —Is that difierence in the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Ganguli. —Yes. 

President. —1 saw a statement in the Iron and Coal Trade Review-.that 
recent^-- -this is speaking of the future about the wiro Syndicate—a provin¬ 
cial agreement has been already reached between German and Belgian maker.s 
and their prices are £4-18-9 for plain wire and £1-17-0 for wiro nails. Would 
you be able to send me some of the ruling prices? 1 don’t want prices 
previous to March. 

Mr. Ganguli. —Yes, I will send you some. 

President.- -Givn me .a number of cases which would establish that the 
difference is somewhere between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25. 

Mr. Gangnli.- -Y’es. 

President. —When the Tariff' Board in 1925 decided to grant protection I 
think they adopted tlic same duty for wire and wire nails hecau.se thev 
proceeded on the assumption that tliere was very little difference. That was 
ciuestioncd afterwards, hut 1 have seen no evidence myself that tho practice 
has changed. Assuming the Tariff Board is prepared to consider the question 
and tho Legislature is prepared to grant protection, would the same rate of 
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duty answer your purpose? If the f.o.b. prices of wire and wire nails are 
tlie same and if annealed wire is sold at the same price as nails then these 
two things must he selling at more or less the same price? 

Mr. Inflrii. Singh. —In Govcrninont tenders they rinote Rs, 4-12 per cwt. 
for annealed wire when they cannot deliver rods at that price although our 
quotations are for 600 tons at a time and Government order is for 300 tons 
only. 

Fresidchi. —Mr. Ganguli, if you could send us a statement showing the 
difforeuce in the current prices lietweon the various (dasses of wire and nails, 
that would give ns some useful information. 

Jlr, GangnJi. —Yes, 1 will. 

Pre.iidunt .—^>'our block is given as Us. 3,79,000 but actually you have 
spent Rs. 3,40,000 which was your purcha.se money jraid to the debenture 
holders and then you say you have paid Rs. 2 lakhs for additional equipment, 
that is Rs. .5,40,000. Your block has depreciated? 

Mr. Ihdra Singh. —Yes. From this we took out 1-1 lakhs for metal 
shelviug. 

VrHKident .—On page 43 you have given the .ave.rage value of stock and 
•stores on 31st March 1930 and your outstandings on 31st March 1931. Adding 
all these together you get a figure of .somewhere about Rs. 1'31 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Baldc ‘0 Singh. —Yes. 

rrr.ndent .—I was looking at it in relation to your works cost. After all 
you want working finance for works esiienditnre. Your total works cost of 
nails is about three times your average stocks, stores and outstandings, so 
that the working finance that you require I'urresponds to your works cost of 
4 mouths output of nails, is that correct? 

Mr. Raider Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Indm Singh. —During the rainy iteasoii we can’t sell anything. 

rmsident .—But you must take an average figure. If you take .your works 
cost over a period of a year and divide it by one-third, that will give you the 
working finance that you require. 

Mr. India Singh. —Yes. 

Premdenh .—^Thcre is only one other point to which I want to draw your 
attention and that is the proposals that yon make for protcetiou. I must 
frankly say that the proposals that you make are rather big projiosals. 
Pci'sonall.v 1 Ibink you ought to have thought this mutter out a little more 
carefully before you put forward your proposals, because 1 tried to work out 
that if the I.cgislature acce()tc<l your proposals of ,a duty and a Ixiunty on 
a sliiUug scale on all classes of wire prodnets and on steel sections of less 
than 5 inch for a period of 10 vcais. yon would place a burden on the conntry 
approximately to the extent of Rs. 31 crores in order to support an 
industry of which the total capital investment is Rs. 5 lakhs. It does not 
do good to an industry to make a proijosal of that nature. Obviously you 
have not thought it out. 1 worked it out on the trade figures taking your 
duty of Rs. SO per ton for the first five years the bounty does not moan 
any’ additional charge as it comes off the duty, and so T have nut taken that 
into account.—and Ks. 60 per ton for the next three vauirs and Rs. 40 per 
ton for the last two years. .Mtogotber for the. whole i.icriod of ten years an 
additiouul burden on the consumer comes to Hs. 344 lakhs. 

^Pr. Jndra Singh. —We have reduced that every year. 

Prcxlthni .—I am taking it on those reduced figures. You are asking the 
consumer in this country to undertake a burden of aiiproximB.tcly Rs. 3^ 
crores. 

Mr. Indrc Singh .—Do you think that we shall be able to sell at tliis piice 
without protection? Without protection our country would bo losin.g to the 
extent of nearly a crove of rupees. 

Presidr.nt. —The point is not that. You must in.akc out a c.aso which the 
Government and the Legislature would consider a fair proposition. A pro- 
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position which implies an imposition on the country of a burden wiiich is to 
be estimated on this scale would strike anybody as an extravagant pro¬ 
position. 

Mr. Jnclrn Singh ,—When we have to establish an industry there must be 
some burden on the country; otherwise in the beginning it would not be 
possible to compete with the foreigner who has his whole nation behind his 
back and who, we claim, Jias many artificial advantages like rebates in raw 
material, llailway and Ocean freight, Hanking facilitie.s, etc. 

Pre.v/(/crif.--If you take all the wages that you would be able to pay and 
all the interest on capital that would be earned in this country for 10 years, 
would tlie country he able to derive from the Wire and Wive Nail lndu.stry an 
advantage which would lie commensurate with the total burden of Rs. 3i 
crores •' 

Mr. India Singh .—It looks rather a big figure but is that the right way 
of judging things? 

Fresident .—It doesn’t heh> an industry and it discredits the [lolicy of 
protection when applicants demand protection on this scale. When the 
figures are put to you, you realise that the demand is somewhat out of pro¬ 
portion to the requirements of your industry. 

Mr, Baldc'c Singh .—That is what we feel by working out figures. But 
the tariff policy of other countries except England which aims more or less 
at self sufficiency inflicts greater burden on the consumer of those countries. 

Fresident -—As a matter of fact you arc playing into the hands of people 
who are sceptical about protection. They will say the fact that an industry 
in which the total capital invested is R.s. 0 lakhs cannot establish itself in 
this country except at a cost of Ifs. 81 erorcs is a proof that the industry is 
not worth e.stablishing. All that maebinory was bought at boom prices.’ If 
you take the pri’scnt rcplaceuieut value which is about 40 per cent., even on 
that scale, this estimate, of i)rotecti<)n to put it mildly is extravagant. It is a 
point which the Board has got to consider very carefully. All that I meant 
to suggest was that when an industry says that it requires assistance to this 
extent in order to establish itself, it is not worth any encouragement. I 
personally wish that you had thought the matte." out in greater detail before 
, you put i'orwai-d your proposal. 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Our object wa.s to decrease tbe cost of production. 
According to the figure.s that I liave got from America and Germany, I think 
in the near future we will he able to bring our costs up to that lovcf. 

President .—I am assuming that you should he able to dispense with pro¬ 
tection, but in the meantime, if you want to do that you want the country to 
incur an e.xpenditurc of Bs-, .‘1.1 crores in order to liring into exi.stence an 
industry of which the total capital is Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—If we increa.se our output and dccro.ase the co.sts, we 
will 1)0 sellin.g at a less price to the country. We m.ay be able to do .so after 
tw'o years time. 

Fresident .—If you arc going to do business on linsiness lines, you w'ould 
charge a ju-ice to the Indian Consumer corresponding to the import price 
plus the duty. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Certainly. 

Fresident .—Therefore the fluty that you suggest would be jiaid by the 
consumer in addition to the imiiort price whether you supplied it or Iho im¬ 
porter supplied it. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. -Wc must bring the iudustiy to that level. 

Fresident.— .Mtor ten ycaivs, you might bring it to that level, bnt during 
the 10 years this is the total hill that you want the consumer in India to foot. 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—That is our estimate. Suppose we brought our costs 
of ])roduction down and reduced our .selling price after two or three vears 
the, industry would be no loser then. ' ’ 

Fresident .—How <-an you reduce the price?—t.h.at is what I don't under¬ 
stand, unless you are going to do busine-s on lines different fiom an ordinary 
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businessman. Jf I were running a business and tbe industry was protected. 
I would sell my article at a price which would correspond to the duty paid 
import price. Why I should do anything el.se? Supposing, for example, as 
a mutter ot philantliropy, you decided to sell at a price less than the import 
price, then there would be a certain class of dealer in the country' who would 
buy from the importer and the dealers between them would buy at the im¬ 
ported price. You ndght lose .at the expen.se of the dcalor. The dealer 
would gain at your expense. That is would happen. You might be philan¬ 
thropic. I'ou might take a scusihlo view of ifie matter and say “ as T am 
receiving protection, I propose to sell less than the import price ’h Tie in 
his turn would sell at the import price. 

Mr. Buhleo Siiir/h. —Our proposals are based solely with a view to safe¬ 
guard ourselves against future dangers. We cannot say with any definiteness 
what oiir foreign competitors would do in the near future. We have put 
forward those proposals to he on the sale side. Tt rests with the Board to 
decide. We will send a statement on this point. 

Prejidenf.—.4 business proposition must be looked at from a business 
point of view. 

Mr. Otiw.iuH. —If there is no industry in the country, there is every 
likelihood of that iirico going up. 

Prrsidrni. —That is a somewhat irrelevant point. The whole point that 
we are con.-ideririg is in order to establish an indr.sfry is it really nooc,ssary 
to incur a burden to that extent. 

^[r. fVanjidi.—You mean that we must iirove. 

President. —You must prove it to onr satisfaction. 

Mr. (Inntjnli.- There is the miestion of cutting down prices. If there is 
not thi.s industry in tlie country, they would not be cutting down their prices. 

Pr^sidriit. —You are perfectly entitled to take that view. 

.1/?'. (x<in(iuU. -The price of wire rod has been reduced while the price of 
naiks has gone down to Bs. 30. 

PrcxUh'iit .—The assumption of the Fiscal Cnmmis.siou which recommended 
a policy of protection was that the country should derive a commensurate 
advantage. .All that 1 am bugge.stiiig is that on yoiir proposal tho expendi¬ 
ture in relation to the advaniagc anticipated shows u very considerable lack 
of eauliun. That is all 1 am inclined to point out. 

Mr. Hahvmtodla. —Yours is a private company at jnesent.® 

Mr. liidra Pingh.— Yea. 

Mr. ItahinitdoLd. — Is it a privalo limited company? 

Mr. India Singh. —No. 

Mr. Ituhirnliiola. —It is unregistered and unlimited company? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Y'es. 

Presidcnl .—Is it a Company? 

Mr. India Singh. —No. 

Presidfrnt. -It is simply a proprietary concern? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. liaJiuvioola. —It is not even a Company? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

Mr. llahindoola. —Mr. Ganguli, are you connected in any way with the 
Company ? 

Mr. (ianguli. —I am the selling agent of the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products. 

Mr. Hahimianla. —I think that the dates you give regarding negotiations 
somewhat diifer from the written statement. It is .stated here that nego¬ 
tiations started on the 27th of August and (xmiploted on the 19th of Novem¬ 
ber 1927 and that you commenced business on the 7th of March 1928? 

Mr. Indra- Singh .—Yes. 
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Mr. liahimtoold. —I suppose tliat the dates given in tlio ttritteu state¬ 
ment are correct? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahirntodlg. —Mr. Balder Singh, you told us that you loft for the 
Continent to qualify youiself for the work in which you were interested in 
this works soon after the coneei'n was purchased ? 

Mr. Daldcv Singh. —Not soon after the concern was bought. AVc worked 
tho factory for about a year and then we made an application to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India regarding protection. As no rejdy was received wo thought 
that the best course was to study tho industry personally and see if there 
was any possibility of improving this industry. With this object in view I 
left for the Continent in Fehruai'y 1920. 

Mr. liiihimtoola.- Who was the technical expert in tlio Company foi' the 
time you wore running the factory for one year? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —There was another foreman who was working under 
the old company. He was in charge of our works. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When the Company went into liquidation were not the 
people all dismissed or were their services not dispensed with? 

Mr. Jliildev Singh. —Yes, bnt we retained the services of the foreman. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —He was also there during the time you were absent 
from India? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtaoia .—At present, he is not there, is he? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you secure protection, your intention is to start a 
registered public limited liability company? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Yes, if I start now nobody will come fornard to buy 
shares. 1 am willing to call for public subscription even now if tiiey want to 
buy shares. 

Mr. Buhimiooh. —Your intention is certain tor one thing tiuit if pro- 
tcctiou is gr.niitod you will form a public registered Company? 

Mr. Indra Singh.- Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.--Yon gave us to understand that you paid R.s. ;i,lb,000 
to tlie Biliar and Orissa Government for the debenture holders and Rs. 22,000 
for stocks. 

Mr. India Singh.- -Us. 22,500 lor stocks. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—And Rs. 24,000 to the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Indra Singh.- - Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. -May 1 know why? 

Mr. India Singh.— 'Its. dh.OOO was due to them from the old concern. 
They .s.aid that at least hall the amount should be paid to them; otlierwiso 
they said tliey would not enter into agreement with us. Tliey insisted upon 
that. I was working with Tata’s and so I agroed. 

Mr. Bahimtaola.— -At least your .application showed that when you applied 
to tho Government of Bihar and Orissa you insisted that one of the condi¬ 
tions should he that all the rights accruing to the old company and all tho 
agreements witli Tata’s should be handed over to you? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —On the same terms. 

Mr. Baliimtonh.i .—On that undertaking you paid the purchase price? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Ye.s. 

Mr. Ita.himtoola.— 'W'hy then did you pay this additional Rs. 24,000? 

Mr. India Singh .—The agieemeias were not binding after five year.?. 
These agreements are reiicwahle every five years. 

President .—The amount that you paid to the Government of Bilmr and 
.Ori.ssa, viz.. Rs. 3,10,000 was that to them in respecd of tlieir rights as 
debenture holders? 
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Mr. Indra Singh. —To all the debenture holders. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In reply to Question 3, you state that the machinery for 
the manufacture of barbed wire and stranded fencing has been ordered and 
is expected in October next. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Boldov Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have already ordered? 

Mr. Bolder Singh. —The machine has already arrived. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—But you are not working it? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —We are constructing a building and installing the 
machinery. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Here you say next October you intend to commence- 
workingf 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given us to understand that when you bought 
this concern it was under an understanding or an implied understanding that 
protection would be continued. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That was at least my impression. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you were aware of the actual facts at the time when 
you offered to purchase? 

Mr. indra Singh.~I was not aware. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —The actual facts were that the proposals were turned 
down. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We were not aware. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you were aware that 6 oi' 8 months hence there- 
would be a Tariff Board enquiry. 

Mr, Indra Singh. —The Tariff Board enquiry was already there. We 
thought that the results would be published. 

President. —The enquiry went on till about the end of April 1927. The 
report was published by the Government of India about the end of 1927. 
Action was taken by Government in March 1928. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^At that time you know only one thing and that was 
that the proposal was turned down because the company was not solvent. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —The Company was not in existence. It was not manu¬ 
facturing then. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —We were given to understand that if the Company 
became solvent there would be a chance of protection being continued. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —If the Company started manufacturing I thought that 
there might be some decent chance for protection being continued. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Were you aware of the point made by the Tariff 
Board regarding the raw material of this industry? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You must have been aware of the difficulties of Tata’s 
which had prevented them from undertaking the manufacture of rod. 

Mr, Indra Singh. —They have always promised to supply us with the raw 
material. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But they never manufactured it? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. They were always telling us that they would 
supply us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that you bought this concern under 
that impression? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. Anyhow Tata’s were going to manufacture and 
the industry will be established. That has been my feeling. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola .—Tou liavc given us to nnderstaufl that the full capacity cf 
your plant is about 12,000 tons of wire. 

Mr. Imlra Siiiffh.—Yea. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the Tariff Board’s Report I find that the full capa¬ 
city of tho plant in respect of finished wire was given as 9,000 tons. May I 
know whether you have extended your plant? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

Mr, Rah imtooh. —They said “ Working three shifts a d.ay the plant is 
capable of producing 750 tons a month or about 9.000 tons a year whereas 
you now toll us that the full capacity of your mill is 12,000 tons per annum. 

Mr. Raider Singh. —The capacity depends on the gauge we turn out. If 

we were drawing 12 gauge wire, the output wijl he only 9,000 tons, hut if 

were drawing other gauges, the capacity will be increased to 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are not going to confine yourself to drawing one 
kind of wire. Y'ou are drawing, according to the statement given, different 
kinds and therefore 9,000 tons must bo the average. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —That depends on the gauge. 

Mr. Riihiintoola. —F.vacttly what was contemplated? Wa.e this not an 
average? As regards nails I find that you are turning out 2 qualities—2" 
and 11" which form about 20 per cent.? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —fn the beginning, any new concern cannot produce to 
its full capacity. So, 9,000 tons was calculated at that time by the Tariff 

Board. Now our labour is being trained more and more and wo find that 

we can increase our outturn to 12,000 tons. 

•Vr. Ruhlmiciola.—You. mean that the cnn.scity of the mill depends on tho 
skilled labour? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes, to a certain extent. In the beginning we could 
not expect from the imskilled labour the same quantity of output that we can 
got now. If, for instance, you take the Mercliuht Mill of tho Steel Works, 
you can see how much they have increa.sed their ointnrii, 

Mr. Rah imtoola .—We were discussing the <)uesiion of full capacity. The 
maximum capacity I am afraid does not vary. The CliHirman asked you 
about the maximum capacity which your mill could turn out. Beyond that, 
it could not work however .able the labour may’ be. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Our labour has been fully trained. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —According to you there is no finality. You think that 
you can go beyond 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Not beyond 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola, —My point is this. The maximum capacity according to 
tho Tariff Board's calculation was 9,000 tons and yoni- calculation is 12,000 
tons. Therelore there must be some dilforcncc somewhere and it cannot be 
due to the skilled labour, f t|uite understand that the present output which 
is only 1,818 tons of wire and l,.5o-3 tons of nails will certainly increase. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In reply to a que.stion from the Brosideut you said that 
11'' nails were of negligible quantity. Here a .'statement shows that it is 
exactly 20 per cent. 

Mr, GanguU. —They sell in the same proportion. But there is trouble in 
manufacturing th.at size, 

.Mr. Rahimtoola. —Question 8 read a.s follows: “ AVhich of the following 
classes of wire and wire products have you manufaetUT-ed and sold and in 
what quantities'’? I find from your reply that (d), (e), if), (g), and (h), 
rix., fencing wire, stranded wire, wire rope, wire netting and other classe.s 
have not been manufactured by you at all. 

.Mr. Raider Singh. —We have not manufactured until now. We have only 
■manufactured hard bright wire. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —That is only used for making nails? 
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Mr. Indrn Singh. —Yes. We have also manufactured annealed wire and 
galvanised wire. For fencing wire and .stranded wire, we have machinery, 
but we have not manufactured so far. 

Mr. Mahimtoola.- —Still I find that j’ou want profcctiou for tbe.se? 

Mr. Balder Smgh. —^When we increase the production of our plant theie 
is no other outlet for the increased production unless wr; go iii lor these 
wires. 

Mr. Bahiititaola. —Don't you think that you reijuirc special machinery 
for the,sc or do you think that your present erpiipnicnt will he good enough? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —We require special iiiachinery for manufacture of 
certaiii articles, hut nicest of the mach'nery wo have, got. 

Mr. Bahiiidoala. —You hare said that you manufactured 4,718 tons of 
hard bright wire. Of that you were able to dispose of only 118 tons and the 
rest you turned into nails. 

Mr. Batdev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahiniioola. - Mny I know how much wiie yon requiie per ton of 
nails ? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Leas 4 per cent. One ton of wire will give us one ton 
of nails less 4 per cent. 

Mr. Bahim toola. —That means that it involves !i wastage of 4 per c’ent. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. BakitiUo(da. —Tn reply to Question 10 you have said “ We used i" 
rods as one of tho consignment by mistake of suppliers was i" ”. Did you 
find any difficmlty? 

Mr. Bakiev Singh. —We did not find any partu.ular difficulty when we 
changed from 4 to 0 gauge. In that particular year we had an order for 
5 gauge wire and that we supplied to the Madras market then. At that 
time wo had that order; otherwi.se it would be impossible to make nails out 
of o gauge wire. 

President. —Is it a rare thing to get a deinaud for 5 gauge wires? 

Mr. Balde.v Singh. —Yes. 

President.--Whut is it used for? 

Mr. Balder Singh. — T don’t know for what purpo.se it is used. .They even- 
go up to 4 gauge. 

President. —Do they? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. (ia.ngali. —Perhaps they require that for the Marine Department. 
They alwaj's specify very thick wires. 

Mr..Ba.himio(da. —In reply to Question 11, yon have stated that you will' 
put up a rod mill only if protection is granted? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahiiiitonla. —Do I understand that yonr intention is that you want 
to satisfy the fir.st condition of the Fiscal Commission and for that object you 
are putting up a rod mill in ymir W'orks? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —To get over these difficulties. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —In spite of the fact that it will cost you more to produce 
it than to purchase it? 

Mr. Indra, Singh. —Yes, in order to have the raw material. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You want to help the Tariff Board to perpetuate the 
uneconomical method of working your mill ? 

Mr. Indra^Singh. —There was already protection for it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —'Tiiat protection wa.s grauiecl on tiie understanding that 
tho rav? material would be available at an economical rate, whereas now 
according to the figures which the President pointed out to you sometime 
bac.k it is found that it will bo une.c-onomical for you to manufacturo wire rod 
here in your own rod mill rather than to buy tho imported wire rod. 
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Mr, Balden Singh .—For the present the price may go up. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You are asking for duty for the present. 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Because we are going to use Indian Steel. If we 
were to buy foreign Continental steel, would surely cost a little bit less. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Acoordiag to the Tariff Board, your raw material is 
wire rod and not billet. Therefore you want to get into a raw material by 
which you want to qualify yourself for protection. This is reallj' not your 
raw material.? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Wire rods will be manufactured from billets and the 
price of rod will depend on the price of billet that we pay for. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—That means to say that to get over the difficulty about 
the raw material. 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Surely we have to look out a more economical way of 
doing, it. The only suggestion is that Tatas should be able to supply billets 
round about E.s. 60. If they supply us at that figure, then, of course, it is 
possible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—^You are fully aware that the Tariff Board fixed a fair 
selling price for billets when the capacity of the mill reached 600,000 tons and 
that price is Rs. 76 per ton. Therefore the minimum price on which you 
could calculate is Rs. 75. Have the Tatas agreed to that.? According to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s letter and according to your own letter, 
the minimum price at which they are prepared to sell their billets is Rs. 82 
or Rs. 83. 

Mr. Indra Singh .—I quite follow that. But the qiiestion then arises that 
if Tatas are to be able to do without protection after a certain number of 
years then they must be able to sell their billets at a cheaper i^rioe and by 
the time Tatas are able to do without protection we should be 'able to do 
without protection. Of course, oui' raw materials cost a little more now but 
that cost will depend on the price at which they can sell their billets. 

President .—^You must recognise that to-day the Tariff Board is sitting 
over the question of protection and therefore the price on which they can 
calculate, giving j^ou the benefit, i.s Rs. 75. I can’t see how they can go down 
to Rs, 60 or Rs, 45 as you have stated here. You say here that it may 
.come down to even Rs. 40. 

Mr. Indra Singh.—That is according to the Continental figure.s. They 
:are supplying billets at £3-10. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Then it is cheaper for you to buy billets than wire rod? 

Mr. Indra Singh .—That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Coming to Question 12, in 1929-30 you made only 865 
-tons. May I know the reason why? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—The reason is that -when we started this factory we 
worked up to its full capacity but we found out that it was no use working 
to full capacity because the more we produced the more we lost. By the end 
of 1928 I went abroad to study the conditions there and during my absence 
we* slowed down production. Then after I returned we made certain im¬ 
provements and again increased our production. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Naye let us take Questions 16 and 19 which are practi¬ 
cally the same. You state there is no agreement between you and Tatas for 
the supply of billets. May I know, Mr, Indra Singh, when you went recently 
to Bombay and had some conversation with the management there, was 
there any definite understanding that you would be able to get so many tons 
of billets for your use? 

;Mr. Indra Singh .—I wms given to understand that they would he able to 
supply me 30,000 tons of billets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Your m.aximum capacity is 45,000 tons of wire rod: 
what would be the maxiiama quantity of billets that you would require? 
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Mr. Indra Singh .—Yos. 

Mr. llahinitoola. —Will they give you 50,000 tons at the end of sis years? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —It would depend on how Tatas are going to increase- 
their output. 80,000 tons they have promised to give. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there any sort of agreement? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —There is no agreement. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then you are not sure of getting your raw material? 

Mr. India Singh. —After the sad exiJerience of the managing agents of 
the old Company 1 don’t know how we can possibly rely on them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And even if you get the 30,000 tons you won’t get the 
maximum tonnage for your maximum capacity because according to your 
statement you are likely to reach your maximum capacity at the end of six 
years and you don’t know what Tata’s output of billets then is going to be! 
This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —They will be able to supply 30,000 tons for the present. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is only according to your statement. 'That is not 
enough. At present it is a fact that as regards raw material your supply is, 
limited and uncertain. 

■Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes, for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —As regards power you state that your agreement with 
'latas is for a period of five years. I find that of that nearly three years 
have already expired. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —The agreement was for five years when we took over 
the concern, 'the agreehient has been renewed since March 1931 for a 
period of five years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Tatas have also agreed to give yon the additional 
power required for your rod mill? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That is still under comsideration. They simply said 
that if there was a satiiSfactory arrangement regarding protection all the^ 
necessary arrangements for the supply of power would be made by them. That 
was what Mr. Peterson wrote to u«. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is a most unsatisfactory way of doing things. 
When they are considering the question of protection it is quite necessary 
that the Tariff Board should have all the facts before them, they can’t rely 
on. things to happen in the future. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That i.s 'quite true, but for power and billets we have, 
got to depend on Tatas and we are only quoting what they hav'e written 
to us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —You have described on page 33 the various kinds of 
products and the amount you intend to manufacture wnthin four years if 
protection is granted. What is this “miscellaneous”? May I know what 
other products you are thinking of? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We have attached a complete list. That is all mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—That precisely is the whole list of 800 tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —'Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The present freight from Calcutta to Tatana,gar is 
Hs. 4-9-0 on rods? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.' —That is a special rate given to you? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Most of your stuff you are able to dispose of outside 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. Even now we get a better price upoountry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You also have a freight advantage to all those places? 
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M'i\ lialAev SuHiii. —'^es. 

Mr. llahimioola.—ln answer to question 37 yon ^have made a grievance- 
against Government. May [ know exactly what it is? 

Mr. Jialdev Singh..—li is only regarding preference. Our complaint was 
that we were ready to supply to Government at any reasonable price but 
we could not get the order. 

Mr liahimtoola. —You also tendered in the ordinary course? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The policy adopted by Government was that of in¬ 
viting tenders? I don’t understand where the injustice comes in. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—What 1 say is that according to the purchase rules 
Indian Industries must be given » certain amount of preference. 

President. —At what price was the successful tender given? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —They did not supply the information to us; they said, 
that they would write direct to the Tarili Board. 

President. —Who got the tender? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We don’t know. Last year we got the tender. 

President. —Nor do you know the price at which the tender was accepted? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No, because at that time there was no other manu¬ 
facturing ooiioern but ourselves. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —If it was a cheaper price or something of that sort 
I cannot understand the grievance that Indian articles should get prefer¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Indra Singh .—Our point is this. We never dreamed that anybody 
would quote Rs. '4-12-0 for 12 gauge annealed wire when we were getting 
rods at just the same price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—li the price goes dovvn you cannot lay the blame on 
the Government; when tenders are invited. The rules must be observed. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —At the same time Government must buy country pro-- 
ducts. When v'e are here it is up to the Government to encourage Indian 
Industries. 

Mr, liahimtoola.—Am I to understand that the Government, should buy 
at any price the Indian manufacturer asks? 

Mr. Indra Singh, —We are buying rods at a certain price and from tho.se- 
rods we are drawing wires. A certain amount of expenditure is involved in 
drawing wire from these rods and still Government are buying these wires 
at the price at wliich we are getting the rods. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —Is that a point for Government to answer? 

Mr, Indra Singh. —That -is a point to be considered by Government from 
the Indian manufacturer’s point of view. That is what is happening. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —In statement B, Form I, item 9—-Miscellaneous—^you 
mention commission on sale. May T know what the percentage is? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .— 2i per cent. 

President. —As you have prepared the works cost, suppose we calculated 
your selling price on the basis of these prices, that would be then a price 
at which the dealer who buys from you would sell it. That is to say it 
includes all your manufacturing cost; in addition to that you have included' 
commission on sales. That is a commission you have to pay to the dealer? 

Mr. Baldev Singh .—Yes. 

President. —So that we can take the price based on these figures and 
consider that comparable to the wholesale market price at Calcutta? 

Mr. Ganguly. —That commission is to the intermediary between the 
dealer and the manufacturer. 

President. —This 2J per cent, is given to the agent and then -the agent- 
gets a further commission from the dealer? 
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Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. We supply our products to our agents. We 
’have got agents all over the country; we send the goods to him and he is 
responsible for the payment. 

President. —Supposing I took your works cost here and let us say I got 
a figure of Rs. 195 per bon of nails and in Calcutta market now let us 
say the wholesale market price is Rs. 146, am I right in thinking that 
Rs. 195 is the price which is comparable to Rs. 145 or have I got to make 
some other adjustment? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Here is an item “ Supervision and office establish¬ 
ment ” in Form I, Statement B, As between 1929-30 and 1930-31 there is 
,a difference of about Rs. 6,000 under that item; whereas the difference 
between 1928-29 and 1930-31 is Rs. 3,400. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —I was not here then. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is not this supervision and office establishment a 
permanent expenditure ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We reduced that during the year, because we slowed 
doivn our production. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore I understand that Rs. 16,241 is more or 
less stationary. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.- —Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means there is a permanent reduction of cost in 
this direction of Rs. 3,400 from 1928-29. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —This is reduced to a certain extent. The production 
in 1928 was 1,038 and now the production is 1,553 tons, because of the 
larger production, the incidence per ton is less. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether this retrenchment is a perma¬ 
nent one. Rs. 3,400 is the difference between the two figures. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —It cannot be permanent because this overhead and 
supervision charges will vary according to production. 

President. —You are going to send us a note on the items which consti¬ 
tute your supervision and office charges. Can you tell us approximately 
what are the variable charges for these items? It includes the Manager’s 
salary and the foreman, 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

President. —These aggregate charges do not vary when your output 
varies, say within a margin of 300 or 400 or 500 tons—unless the variations 
are very large. 

Mr. Baldev Singh.- —I admit that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have got less staff. The item which varies is the 
item regarding labour. If you do more work you want more labour. This 
supervision and office establishment is more or less a uermanent staff. It is 
not a staff which you can dismiss and take again. If you have more out¬ 
put the percentage will be le.ss, but the total expenditure, will not vary. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —The difference might be due to the fact that in tlia 
beginning we had one or two assistants. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You will tell us why there is .such a big difference as 
Rs. 3,400. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards labour you have done more or less the same 
tonnage of wire as in 1928-29 and there is a reduction of Rs. 2,000. Is th,at 
entirely due to labour? Does this difference of Rs. 2,000 convev the differ¬ 
ence of 70 to 80 tons? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What else can it be due to? 
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Mr. Baldev Singh. —Now we are paying them on the piece-work. For-- 
merly we used to pay on monthly basis. 

Mr. Baliimtoola. —^When did you start this change of system? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —When I returned about April, 1930. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —I take it there are no separate Head Office charges; 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is no separate Head Office. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You will remember last time the Tariff Board caN 
culated the question of miscellaneous, about other charges direct or Indirect. 

Mr. Baldev Singh,. —There is nothing at present. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Whatever miscellaneous you had is included in this. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —-Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 32 you say you have got your 
land on lease for 99 years. 

ilfr. Jndra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you paying anything? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —-Yes, we are paying Rs. 167-3-6 per month to the- 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I think you made a statement here sometime back 
that as regards the price of billets your conversation with Tatas led you to 
form an impression that that should be a matter left entirely to the discre¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —They told us so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Tariff Board had already fixed what the tair sell¬ 
ing price of billets would be. 

The other point that you mentioned in reply to the Chairman, when 
the Chairman drew your attention tJiat the burden on the consumer would' 
be nearly Rs. 3J crores that after a couple of years or so you will be able 
to sell at a price less than the imported price plus the duty. Am I correct 
in what I say? 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —At a price not less than the import price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Chairman said you could not sell below the im-- 
ported price plus duty. 

Mr. Baldev Singh:- —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.^ —I don’t think yon would be able to sell below that. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We said we would be able to sell equal to that. Those 
are established industries for a long time and how can we go below that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You conveyed at least that impression to the Tariff 
Board. You definitely made a statement when the Chairman pointed o'ut 
to yon the enormous burden which will be thrown on the consumer by your 
proposal that you definitely sell below the import price. I want to know 
whether you are going to adhere to that or revise your opinion. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Even if we get protection, we will have to he guided 
by the import price and if the import price falls down, we will have to sell 
at that price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—When you applied for protection, I suppose you were- 
aware of the Tariff Board’s Report of 1927. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—And you know the reasons which have led to the rejection 
of the proposal for protection. I take it that it is for that very reason that 
you have thought of a new raw material to satisfy that condition. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Because it is definitely stated in paragraph 117 of that 
^report that the industry cannot be granted protection, because the industry 
iis using an imported raw material. 

Mr. Indra Singh.-.-Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 37 jmu say that the Military 
■ Authorities have already drawn the attention of the Commerce Department 
towards the protection of this industry as essential for national defence and 
'of special military value. May 1 know whether there is any correspondence 
to substantiate that statement? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —We had been to Simla regarding tenders and there 
we were told that the Master General of Ordnance and Supplies had written 
to the Government of India on the subject. 

Mr. Bahimtoola: —Did he make that statement that he has written to the 
■Government of India on the subject? 

Mr. Balden Singh. —He has not given us a copy of that. I think he 
■said that he had put the ca.se before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is a statement not based on any authoritative 
Information. Your statement here is that the Alilitary Authorities have 
already drawn the attention that this industry should be considered essen¬ 
tial for national defence. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —That is what we think. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is no statement to prove that this is the case. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —We haven’t got anything. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are simply under the impression that this may 
'-be so. 

Mr. Baldev Sin.gh.‘ —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t understand your statement liere on page 53 
■where you say: 

“ We should suggest that some measures should be adopted to check 
dumping. In case prohibitive duty is levied, we are prepared to 
guarantee maintenance of a fixed fair selling price which may be 
stipulated by the Legislature,” 

Mr. Balden Singh. —What we meant by this was this; supposing we were 
given protbction and those countries who were interested in the sale of their 
products in India with the knowledge of their Governments agreed to dump 
their products in India, even if we got protection, our position would be 
critical. They might adopt the policy of dumping on a large scale. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there not at present any dumping? 

Mr. Balder Singh. —There is. To meet the emergency cases those coun¬ 
tries have already adopted some measure of protection against dumping. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You want a conference to be called of all countries. 

'Mr. Baldev Singh. —Supposing they also got a certain share from their 
respective Governments and they dumped . . . 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You want the Legislature to stipulate the selling price 
—I can’t understand that. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —If a prohibitive duty is put on a certain article . . . 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the meaning of the prohibitive duty. You 
'know the system on which the Tariff Board calculates the measure of pro¬ 
tection. You have yourself asked for Rs. 80. Over and above it you want 
a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. Bakiev Singh. —Supposing they undersell us, in the event of protec¬ 
tion what would be the position of industry? The protection would be 
ineffective. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The only recourse for you is for another enquiry by the 
Tariff Board. I can’t understand the Legislature coming in and fixing your 
selling price. 
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Mr. Bdlciev Singh. —There is the question of offsetting duty. 

Mr. liahiniioola. —After fixing the fair selling price, you want Govern¬ 
ment to have power for imposing offsetting duties. Do I understand that 
your proposal is that after giving you a protection of Rs. 80 per ton, you 
want that further power should be taken by Government for any unforeseen 
■ circumstances, 

3Ir. Vuhe. —That is done in almost every country in the world. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is what I am asking you. Is that your pro¬ 
posal!' 

Mr. Dube. —Yes, there must be .some provision made for such unforeseen 
circumstances. If protection granted is to be adequate for the purpose, 
the contingency when there is a rapid fall of import prices should be pro¬ 
vided for. It is not merely a question of burden on the consumer. If you 
don’t take any step to check dumping, the Tariff Board might be holding 
its enquiry almost every daj'. Your recommendations and protective duty 
may be neutralised any moment by continuou-s and systematic dumping. 
You must take steps to prevent that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There must be a fixed price on which the Tariff Board 
must base their calculation. Over and above that Government must be em¬ 
powered. 

Mr. J)v.he. —There are certain kinds of dumping. There is what may 
be called a predatory dumping. You have to take steps against that. 
There are 8 or 9 Governments in the world who have anti dumping laws. 
Rrotection without such laws is valueless. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is not a proposal that ha.s been put forward. The 
propo.sal about the offsetting duty is not in the memorandum that has been 
submitted by you. 

Mr. Babe. —No. Rut we should like to call the attention of the Board 
'•On this point. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore it is necessary for the Tariff Board to 
■enquire wli.at exactly you mean when yon say “ In case a piohibitive duty 
is levied we are prepared to guarantee maintenance of a fixed fair selling 
price which may be stipiilted by the Legislature ”, What evidently you 
want to convey is that Government should have an extraordinary power 
that they should increase the duty without coming to the legislature for 
emergency purposes, 

Mr. Date.—You have got that already. This power was suggested in 
the first Steel Report, Chapter III. Since the recommendation has not 
been carried out, we suggest that there must be some sort of anti dumping 
law empowering the government to take .action in emergency cases. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am discu.Ssing now your proposal as embodied in this 
memorandum. So far as steel wire products are concerned there is no duty 
at present? 

Mr. J)ube, —JNo, 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Therefore there must be some proposals based on duties 
and it is absolutely necessary for the Tariff Board to know exactly what your 
proposals are in this matter. 

Mr. Dube. —What we mean to suggest is that when protection is granted 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board embodied in the first Steel Report 
1924, Chapter III, pages 18 to 22 should be carried out to make protection 
■sft'ective. 

Mr. Bahim toola. —On page 54 you have stated “ Our request for protec¬ 
tion of wire products industry in general will enable manufacturers to buy 
their raw material from us and thus they will not be affected by protection 
granted to us ”. I do not quit© understand it. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —What we mean by this is that if the wire Industry 
as a whole is protected, there would be no burden on the manufacturers using 
wire for further manufacture. 


WIHE 


E 
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Mr, Bahimtoola. —Some oompanies like the Steel and Wire products f* 

Mr. Balder Singh, —Some other company. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You do no benefit to them because you cannot supply 
to them and they will have to look for their raw material elsewhere. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We will have enough wire to spare. They can buy 
from us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You mean subsidiary industries arising here? 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How will they not be affected by protection? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Supposing wire netting is protected, they will buy 
their wire from us and they can easily manufacture wire netting from that, 
and be still in a position to compete successfully with foreign goods. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It depends on what price you are willing to sell your 
wire. It is impossible to say at present. 

I gather from your letter, dated the 13th July 1931, that you have nO’ 
ohjectibn in exempting from tile Tariff duty the special steel wire used for 
reeds which is used by Messrs. McGregor and Balfour as you do not manu¬ 
facture the same at your works. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —We don’t manufacture this high class steel wire. 

President. —That is cast steel wire? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—Ye,e. 

Mr. Boag.- —Mr. Indra Singh, had you any connection with the previous 
enquiry? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Is'o. 

Mr. Boag. —You had nothing to do with it at all? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —How long was the interval between that Company’s stopping, 
work and your beginning? 

Mr. Indra Singh.—Ahont 9 or 12 months. 

J/r. Boag,—About a year? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —Now you have been running this business at a loss since 
you st.arted? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. I have got audited reports to .show that. 

Mr. Boag. —You have mentioned that in one of your letters to the 
Government of India, where you put your loss up to date at Bs. 2 lakhs? 

Mr, Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag, —The date of that letter was November 1930. 

Mr, Indra Singh. —Yes. In the 1st year we got our accounts audited and 
the loss came to Us. 52,000. In the second year, it came to Rs. 1,'21,000. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you got j’our accounts for 1930-31 audited? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —The report wall be out soon, I may get it to-day or 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Boag. —You are still losing on the business? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —On page 51 of your answers to the Questionnaire you say 
that you anticipate reduction in overhead charges? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, 

Mr. Bong.—Here ag.a.in you attach a list of your permanent overhead 
charges and I don’t quite see where you expect reductions? 

Mr. Baldev Singh, —The reduction in the overhead charges will vary 
according to the increased tonnage we get. 
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Mr. Boag. —Do you mean that there will he a reduction of overhead 
charges per ton? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t mean any actual reduction of these charges? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —No, 

Mr. Boag. —In your works cost statement jmu say that the cost of water 
and lighting is included in power? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you get your lighting and water from Tata’s? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. We get power and water from Tata’s. 

Mr. Boag. —What do you pay for water? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—We are paying six annas per 1,000 gallons. The 
minimum cliaige is Rs. 150 a month. Whether we take any water or not we 
will have to pay 11s. 150 per month. 

Mr. Boag. —Actually do your charges exceed the minimum? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —They will charge us at six annas per 1,000 gallons. 

Mr. Boag.- —Have your actual charges exceeded the minimum? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —-Jn the beginning we had 4" connection. The mini¬ 
mum they are cliargiiig varies according to diameter of the pipe. When 
we took over the Company we had 4" connection and the minimum charge 
was Ra. 400,^ During tho^ hot weather we had to pay Rs. 700 to Rs- 800 
a month. We said that it was no use having 4'^ and a.sked them to put 
up 2” connection. They are now charging lls. 150 as the minimum and 
when we take more water we pay accordingly. Our bill, since we have put 
Up 2" connection has never gone up beyond Rs. 550. 

Mr. Boag, —You also pay rent for water line? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —1 see that it is included among your charges? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. Whatever expenditure the 3 ' incur they charge 
a certain percentage on that. 

Mr. Boag. —So that if j-ou want anj' extension of the line, it ivould meat 
an increa.se in the rent. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That means a permanent charge. 

Mr. Boag. —What do you pas^ for lighting? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —There is only one power connection. 

Mr. Roacr.—That is included in the charge for power? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —There is no additional charge? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—Ne. 

Mr. Boag. —What exactly do you mean by this Board of Works charges? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —It is like a Municipality. They have a Committee 
which is called the Board of Works, 

Mr. Boag. —It is a sort of Municipal rate? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You said this morning that you kept an actual check on the 
wastage of your material by weighing the rod before it was cleaned and 
again I think yon said after it was drawn, 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

Mr, Bock;. -That is to say in the course of the manufacturing operations, 
the rod is weighed three times? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Y’es. 

Mr. Boag. —And the wastage during cleaning you said was one per cent.? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. 

E 2 
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Mr. Soag. —And in drawing 2 per cent. ? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes. What we mean by wastage is absolute wastage of 
which we cannot make any use. If you are going to calculate the wastage 
as the Germans do, it would be 5 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —You want to exclude thereby the scrap which you use over 
again ? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —Getting back to the question of electric consumption, if you 
look at Form II you will find that you spent Rs. 9,505 on power in making. 
1,818 tons in 1930-31. That is Rs. 5 per ton in round figures. 

Mr. Baldev Singh, —Yes. 

President. —You pay 9 pies per unit for electricity? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.~Ye,s. 

President. —Therefore that amounts to 100 units per ton? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.— Yes, taking 1930-.31. 

President. —Your exijenditure is 100 units per ton. Taking that as the 
basis I want to calculate the power expenditure in relation to the proposed 
rod Mill? 

Mr, Baldev Singh. —I may point oiit here that water charges are not 
shewn separately from these ijower cliarges. 

President. —Water would be a very small item? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —In the first year it was fairly high. 

President. —If you took 1930-31 you said that you had a smaller pipe? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Rs. 160 wa.s the minimum and Rs. 350 was the 
highest amount that we paid. 

President. —This Rs. 9,506 includes the water charge? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Ye.s, 

Pre-ndent.SS'hnt does this Rs. 6 per ton that you have given in the 
estimates for your rod mill represent? 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —That is only power. 

President. —In that case you need about 130 units? 

Mr. Baldev Singh.—Yes. 

President.—Yaw must have made the estimate on 76 annas per unit, 

Mr, Baldev Singh.—Yes. 

President. —Taking that for the time being as your normal consump¬ 
tion, if your mill were working to a capacity of 5,000 tons in the l.st .year, 
you would require about 500,000 uuits. 

Mr. Baldev Singh. —Yes, 

President. —If it is divided by the number of working days, it means 
about 1,500 units per day. 

Mr. Indra Singh. —Yes. 

President. —That would give a sort of approximate idea of your demand 
for power P 

Mr, huira Singh.- —Yes, 

President. —Now another point that arises is that Tata’s in their letter 
to you say that they would undertake not to manufacture sections less than 
half inch for a period of 5 years. Supposing at the end of 5 years they 
decided to go in for a mill for rolling these smaller sections, then what 
would be your position.? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That was the objection raised by me. I asked that 
the period might be extended to IG or 15 years. 

President. —Supposing Tata’s decided to agree to a period of less than 
10 years—say 7 years—would that suit you? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —The life of the mill is not 7 or 10 years. 
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Messrs. MsGregor and Ealfcur, Limited, Caicutts. 

(.1) Letter dated 25th May, 1931. 

Proposed restoration op PRoiTicTioN to the wise and Wire Nail iNDtisTEy. 

"We beg to refer to Notification No. 362-T. (11), dated the 7th May, 1931, 
issued by the Government of India in the Department of Commerce. 

We are importers of Cast Steel Wires for the manufacture of Heeds. 

^V:'^ presuifK. that .Messrs. The Indian Steal Wire Products are not in a 
position to draw this class of wire and that the wire on which they request 
protection is Mild Steel Wire. 

We \v juld point out that a general increase of the duty on Wire would 
be HO C'irvious hardship) to us as it is difficult enough already to complete with 
imported reeds which are duty free. 

While on this subject we would like to draw your attention to the fact 
thai we have to pay duty on the larger part of the materials we import 
for die manufacture of our Eeeds and Cambs. Two of the materials to 
which we refer are Wire (12^ per cent.) and Cotton Cord (20 per cent.), 
and these r^reaent the base of our manufactures. 

Imported Reeds and Cambs arc free of duty anil it appears to us to be 
unffiir that we, who manufacture locally and employ local labour, should 
have to pay such duties on our raw materials. As will be immediately 
seep, this places us at a great disadvantage in competing with imported 
articles. 

We are of the opinion, -and we commend to your consideration, that 
suuh materials as are imported expressly for the purpose of manufacturing 
Repds and Cambs and are not for re-sale in any other form, should be allowed 
into the country free of duty in the same manner as the imported article. 

W© shall consider it a favour if you will give this matter your kind 
attention and shall be glad to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 


(2) [jotte-r iVo. 364IW.-20, dated the ISih .lain;, .1731, from the Hecretanj, 
Tariff Board, to Messrs. McG-regor and Balfour, Limited, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 26th May, 1931, 
regarding the inquiry into the restoration of protection to the Wire and Wire 
Nail Industry. 

2. I am to say that the Board would be glad of certain information with 
reference to your statement that you import Cast Steel Wire for the manufac- 
ture of Reeds. The Board would like to know, fir.stly, whether there are any 
other manufacturers of Cambs and Reeds in India beside yourselves and, 
secondly, for what other purposes, if any, Cast Steel Wire is imported into 
India. The Board would also like to know whether in respect of chemical 
composition or of dimensions, shape,- etc., it would be possible for Customs 
purposes to distinguish easily imported Cast Steel Wire from imported Mild 
Steel Wire. 

.1. I am to s.ay that the Board would be grateful for a reply at the. earliest 
possible date, which should be despatched to the address at the head of this 
letter. 

(3) IjcAter No. lOjl il:2S, dated the 23Td June, 1931, from Messr.-i. McGregor 

and Balfour, Limited, Calcutta. 

W'e have to aeknovdedge your letter of 18th instant and have pleasure 
in replying as follows to you ■ queries; — 

(1) We are at present the only manufacturers of Reeds and Cambs 
in India. There is a firm—Messrs. Halley Brothers, who have 
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a Reed and Camb Factory, but the 5 ' were compelled to stop 
manufacturing two months ago owing to the heavy losses. 
i2) The only other purpose for w'hich Cast Steel wire is imported 
is in small quantities for making springs, but the diameter 
of this wire is usually larger than that used for Reed-making. 
(3) The wire imported by us can easily be distinguished from Mild 
Steel Wire, because the carbon contents are much higher, the 
tensile strength is greater, and we import only the following 
size.s; —■ 

B. W. G. 5i, lOi, 11, Hi, 12, 12i, 13, 13i and 14. 


-(4) Letter No. 201111/34., dated the 15th September, 1931, from Messrs, 
McGregor and Balfour, Ld., Calcutta. 

We have to acknowledge your tolegi-am No.-.556 reading as follows;— 

“ Kindly furnish latest available c.i.f. price for cast steel wire ”. 

In reply we beg to advise that the present c.i.f. price for Cast Steel Wire 
varies according to sizes from s. 26 (Bs. 17/9/3) to s. 29 (Bs. 19/9/9) per owt. 
The exchange rate has been taken at l/S^d. 

We trust this information will be of use to you. 


Imperial Council o{ Agricultural Research, Simla. 

Letter No. 2244-A, dated the 14th/17th September, 1931. 

OHE.^PISNING the cost of WIKE FENCl-XO USED EOli THE PliOTECTIDN OF CHOI’S 

AG-IINST WILU A.'UMAI.S. 

In connection with the ((uestion of the Wire Nail Industry which is now 
engaging the attention of the Tariff Board I am directed to state that at the 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture, held at Push in December 1029, a special 
sub-committee consisting of the following officers was appointed “ to review 
the progress made in regard to the protection of crops from the depredations 
of wild animals since 1925, and to advise whether the recommendations made 
by the Board of Agriculture in that year require modifications in the light of 
the knowledge and expericuiee now- available”. The Committee after a very 
opeful examination of the entire question recommended inter alia, that “ in 
view of the importance of extending the use of wire fencing for crop protection 
the Committee would support any suggestion to bring such fencing within 
the scope of Eeoommendation 71 (extract attached for ready reference) of 
Chapter IV of the Boyal Commission’s report and considers that it should be 
exempt from import duty. In view of the difficulty of deciding whether 
fencing is imported for agricultural purposes dr not, a rebate of the import 
duty paid should be given on the recommendation of an officer duly authorised 
to grant certificates to this effect. If this proposal is not feasible, as an 
alternative the Committee recommends that specified types of woven wire 
fencing, mainly or entirely used for agricultural purposes, should be exempt 
from duty The rep(wt of the Committee, in this respect was adopted by 
the Board. 

(1) Mr. P. J, Flymen, C.I.E., A.C.G.I., Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces. (Chairman). 

(9) Mr. T, Bainbrigge Fletcher, B.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., Imperial 
Entomologist, Imperial Institute of Agrioulturai Eesearch, Pusa. 

(3) Mr. P. V. Issae, B.A,, D.I.G., M.Sc., P.E.S., Second Entomologist 
(Depterist), Pusa. 

■4) Bao Sahib B. P. Vagholkar, Deputy Director of Agriculture, South 
Central Division, Bombay Presidency. 
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t,5) Mr. P. B. Richaids, A.R.C.S., F.E.S., Entomologist to Government, 

United Provinces. 

(6) Mr. C. Mayadas, M.A., B.Se., Principal and Professor of Agriculture, 

Agricultural College, Cawnpore. 

(7) Mr, Mohammad Afzal Hussain, M.Se., (Pb.), M.A., (Cantab.), I.A.S., 

Locust Research Entomologist, Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research, Lyallpur, 

(8) Mr. F. D. Odell, M.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, West Central 

Circle, Magwe, Burma. 

2. This particular recommendation of the Board of Agriculture was taken up 
for consideration by this Department and it was ultimately decided that the 
question should be placed before the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research before any further action was taken. I am to forward 
herewith, for favour of consideration by the Tariff Board, a copy of Mr. 
Hydari’s note, dated the 19tb May, 1931, circulated to the members of the 
Advisory Board in June last and a record of the discussion at the Board on 
the subject. 


Enclosure No, 1. 

JReoommnndaiioii 71 of Chapter IV of the Royal Commission’s Report, 

■4 if * * * 

71. The term “ agricultural implements ” in the Tariff Schedule should be 
interpreted in the sense most favourable to the interests of the cultivator 
(paragraph 110). 

* * * * » 


Copy of paragraph 110 of the Royal Commission’s Report. 

110. Rebate of the import duty on Iron and Steel used in the manufacture 
of Aoricultural Implement.^ ami Machinery. —A discussion of the methods 
which should be adopted to promote the use of improved agricultural machinery 
and implements in India falls more naturally in the chapter on Demonstration 
and Propaganda and will there be found. There are, however, two points in 
connection with machinery and implements which may conveniently be dealt 
with here. It was represented to us that, whilst agricultural implements and 
machinery with a few exceptions are admitted into India free of duty, the high 
protective duties levied on imported iron and steel greatly increase the cost tO' 
the Indian manufacturer of his raw material, whether imported dr produced 
in India. He i.s thus placed at a serious disadvantage as compared with his 
foreign competitors. An attempt to asse.ss the exact extent of the disadvantage 
under w'hioh he labours would have necessitated an examination of technical 
questions of manufacture w'hieh was beyond our competence but there appear 
to us to be primA facie grounds for holding that the representation which was. 
made to us on this point is deserving of further investigation. In the present 
stage of development of Indian agriculture and of the manufacture in India 
of agricultural implements and machinery, we should be strongly opposed to 
any measures, such as the impo.sition of a protective duty in the interests of' 
the Indian manufacturer, which would increase the cost to the cultivator of 
implements and machinery. At the same time, the scope for the use of 
improved implements and machinery is so great that it is most desirable that 
manufacture in India should be encouraged. The existence of the duty on 
imported iron and Steel acts in exactly the opposite direction and discourages 
the Indian manufacturer from using the best and most durable material avail, 
able. We, therefore, recommend that enquiry should be made into the effect 
on the Indian manufacture of the present rates of import duty on iron and 
steel. If it is found that the handicap imposed by the duty on his raw- 
material is at all serious, we consider that he might be given a rebate on any 
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iron or steel which he can show to have been imported for the manufacture of 
agricultural maohirrery and imjrlemejits. If the reooiumendation which we 
make below is accepted, all classes of agricultural niachiiiery and implements 
will Le imported free, and a rebate would not therefore be open to the criti¬ 
cism that it gives the manufacturer in India an unfair advantage over firms in 
India importing agricultural machinery and implements. 

The second point which arises in this connection is the definition of 
“ agricultural implements ” which is adopted for the purposes of the Tariff 
Schedule. It appears that the pans used for boiling gur are regarded not as 
agricultural implements but as “ iron or .steel discs and circles ”. As such, 
they are subject to a protective duty. Tliis differentiation is difficult to under¬ 
stand as these pans are much more essential to the cultivator of sugarcane than 
is a winnower to the cultivator of wheat. Again, whilst the pug mills and 
centrifugal machines used in the manufacture of sugar, when worked by power, 
are now admitted free of duty under the Tariff Amendment Act recently passed, 
■such machines when worked by hand and animal power are classed under the 
head “ All other sorts of implements, instruments, apparat»s and appliances 
and parts thereof, not otherwise specified ” and are subject to u duty of fifteen 
per cent. This classification bears very hardly on a subsidiary agricultural 
industry, the great value of which to the small cultivator came prominently 
under our personal observation in the United Provinces. Further, it has been 
represented to us that the poultry industry, another subsidiary agricultural 
industry of considerable potentialities, is handicapped by the duty of fifteen per 
cent, which is levied on incubators. On the other hand, all appliances used 
in the dairy industry are admitted free. There are proimbly other anomalies 
of a similar character whjoh have not come under our notice. The existing 
tariff legislation cleaply recognises the desirability of cheapening the cost to 
the cultivator of all agricultural implements, apparatus and machinery. We 
are strongly of opinion that this principle should be carried to' its logical con¬ 
clusion and that the term “ agricultural implements ’’ .should invariably bo 
interpreted in the sense most favourable to him. 


Enclosure No. ‘2. 

IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGIilCULTUR.kL BESEARGH, ADVISORY 
BOARD MEETING, JUNE IfiSl. 

SolWECT No. 8. 

Cheiapaning the cost of ivhe fencing nsed for the 'protection of crops against 

wild aeiimnls . 

At the conference convenexl in Simla in October 1928 to consider the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the point was raised (i) that the duty 
ou wire fencing acts as a deterrent to its more general use for the protection of 
crops from the deiJredations of wild animals. It was suggested that such 
fencing should be brought within the scope of recommendation No. 71 of 
Chapter IV of the Royal Commission’s Report and that wire fencing sold 
through the Agricultural Department or certified by it to be definitely used for 
agricultural purposes should be admitted duty free. Since that Conference 
anotlier suggestion has been placed before the Council, viz., (h) the possibility 
of exempting from duty -woven -wire fencing -w^hieh is little used for purposes 
other than agricultural. 

2. The Commerce Department to whom both the points were referred are of 
the opinion that none of the suggestions can be accepted. Suggestion (a) offends 
against the principle that, the rate of duty on any article should not depend on , 
or vary with the intention of the importer; as regards (h) an examination of the 
proposal sho-ws that it is not yjossible to find a specification which would exclude 
articles used for other than agricultural purposes. In regard to (h) it is 
further stated that this suggestion should be looked at mainly from the points 
of vieiv of the interests of manufacturers of wire and -wire products in India 
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and !csa of revenue. Tlie Indian firm manufacturing wire and wire products has 
applied for protection and the question of regfanting protection to such manu- 
lacturers lias been referred to the Tariff Board. 

3. It is now for the consideration of the Advisory Board whether in the 
circuir.stanoes explained in paragraph 2 above the Council should let the matter 
drop. 

M. S. A. HYDAlil, 

Secretary. 

The 10th May 1931. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Extract from the proceedings of the meeting of the Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council of AgTicuUural Research held at Simla on Thursday, the 
11th June, 1931. 

* ^; * * * * 

5. Cheapening the cost of wire fencing used for the protection of crops 
against wild anitinih {Subject No. S of the Agenda). —After the Chairman had 
introduced the subject Dr. Hyder made an impassioned appeal against saori- 
fleing the interest of the agriculturists for the sake of a few industrialists. He 
said that wire fencing was useful not only for protection against wild animals 
but also against the depredations of tame ones. He was not impreissed with the 
argument that it was not possible to find a specification which would exclude 
wire fencing used far other than agricultural purposes. It should not be, in 
his opinion, beyond the wit of the Customs authorities to work out a specifica¬ 
tion. If it was impossible to do so then he would rather that all woven v/ire 
fencing were admitted free of duty. Seventy-five per cent, of the 350 millions 
of the population of India were agriculturists. Though everyone realised his 
importance to the economic life of the .country the agriculturist had few 
supporters when there came a conflict between his interests and those of the 
industrialist. The gradual protection of indigenous industries at the expense 
of the agriculturist had been going on for the last few years and he thought 
that time had come to cry a halt. He qviite reahsed that if a few Indian 
industrialists interested In wire production claimed protection they would in 
the end obtain it. But it was in any case up to this Board which had solely 
the interests of the agriculturist to safeguard to make a stand for the latter. 
(Applause). Mr. Milne said that while he fully appreciated what had fallen 
from Dr. Hyder he saw one or two difficulties. One was that much of the 
woven wire fencing including all sorts imported into India was not used for 
agricultural purposes. Out of the Rs. 20—30 lakhs worth of wire fencing 
imported, a great portion was probably used for engineering and building 
purposes. This being so what was required was a definition which would differ¬ 
entiate betw^epn wire used for agricultural and that used for other purposes. 
Dr. Agharkar invited the Board to consider the realities of the position. There 
were very few cultivators in India who used wire fencing or were in a posi¬ 
tion to do so. Wire fencing was used principally on Government Farms and 
by a few rich land owners. The customs duty was no hardship for them. 
Mr. Main disagreed with Dr. Agharkar. Fencing, in his opinion, represented 
a distinct advance in agricultural improvement. Agricultural Departments 
should therefore do all they -could to encourage the greater use of fencing and 
anything like a duty which tended to discourage its use should be done away 
with. In the Southern Division of the Bomhav Presidency, for example, they 
had fl lakhs of acres menaced by wild pig. In this area there were already 
42 miles of fencing half of which was stone wall and half wire fencing. The 
cost worked out at about Rs. 1.100 per mile. They could save B.s. 105 ))er 
mile if the duty was removed. Dr. Hyder enquired whether certain ranges of 
woven ware fencing could not be exempted. Mr. Milne replied that that would 
hardly be ijracticahle as fencing which could he, used for the protection of fields 
could also be used for building and engineering purposes. Dr. Hyder said that 
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another benefit which would accrue from the greater use of wire fencing w'ould 
be the saving from deetruotiou of minor forests which were at present being 
denuded to provide fencing. Colonel Olver said that from the Animal Husbandry 
point of view also the increased use of wire fencing for stock farms was neces¬ 
sary, Rflo Bahadur Ananda Rao said that in Madras there w'ere not half a 
dozen large proprietors who used wire fencing. There was no immediate 
prospect of wire Icuioing being used. In Madras prickly pear provided a natural, 
efficient and cheap fencing. The cost of wire fencing in Madras worked out at 
about Re, 1 per yard. Mr. Henderson said that in order to avoid the difficulty 
of defining w'ire fencing for agricultural purposes a rebate might be given for 
every mile of erected fencing. He rvas informed that this suggestion had been 
examined but found impracticable. Dr. Hyder suggested that a conference 
should be held as between the representatives of the Agricultural Departments 
and the f'ommerce Department so as to come to some agreed solution of the 
question. He was informed that tliis had been done but without success. 

In the result the Board recommended that the duty on wire, fencing for 
•whatever purposes imported should in the interests of Indian agriculture bs 
abolished. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

(1) Letter No. S82, dated the 30th May, 1031, from Secretary, Tariff Board. 

The Indian Steel and Wire Rrodnets have applied to the Government of 
India for the restoration of protection to the Wire and Wire Nails Industry 
and the question has been referred to the Board under the terms of 
Government of India, Commerce Department, Resolution No. ■'i62-T. (11), 
dated 7th May, 1931. The pi'otective duty which was originally applicable 
to wire and wive nails was discontinued on the ground that the wire rod 
required for their manufacture was not produced in India. The Board 
would be glad to know what exactly the present position is with regard 
to the manufacture of wire rod by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and in 
particular would be grateful for replies to the following questions. It is 
requested that the replies may be sent so as to reach this office not later 
than June 27th. 

(i) Have the Tata Iron and Steel Company rolled any wire rod? 
If so, please state (a) the quantity rolled, (h) the size of the 
rod lolled, (c) the mill on which it w'as rolled, (d) the, w'oi'ks 
cost per ton and (c) the price at which it was sold. 

(tf) If no wire rod has so far been rolled by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company please state if there is any' near prospect of the 
Company being able to do so. In 1927 in evidence befoi'e the 
Board M,r. Alex.andcr stated that the Company would he in a 
po.sition to roll wire rod within three year.s from that date. 

(Hi) According to Mr. Alexander’s evidence the intention of the 
Company then was to roll wire rod on the proposed Hoop and 
Strip Mill. In the present circumstances wlien is that mill 
likely to he installed and when can it be expected to bo brought 
into operation? Tf there is a near prospect of wire rod being 
rolled on the mill please state (a) the approximate date when 
wire rod will be rolled, (h) the minimum size of the rod which 
will he rolled, (c) the capacity of the mill for rolling wire rod, 
(d) tile probable output of wire rod, (e) the total probable 
output of the mill, (/) the estimated works cost of wire rod 
and (ff) the estimated capital expenditure on the mill. 

(i-v) Is it possible to roll sufficient quantities of wire rod on the 
present Merchant Mill reasonably near in size to No. 5 Gauge? 
If so. please st.ate, (a) the minimum size of rod which can be 
rolled, (b) the total capacity' for the production of ware rod. 

- (c) the works cost of wire rod on a probable output and, (d) the 
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©stent, it any, to which the rolling of wire rod would affect 
the average works cost of the mill. 

(i;) If the minimum size of rod rolled or likely to be rolled by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company is larger than No, 5 Gauge, 
what is the probable cost of rolling these larger sizes down to 
No. 5 Gauge? Have the Indian Steel and Wire Products the 
necessary eijuipment for rolling No. 5 Gauge from larger sizes? 
If so, from what sizes and in what quantities can they roll 
the rod? 

(vi) Please submit a full statement of the views of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company as to how far the manufacture of wire 
rod in India for the Indian Steel and Wire Products would be 
economical from the point of view of (a) the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, (b) the Indian Steel and Wire Products. Please 
also state generally the views of the Company regarding the 
application of the Indian Steel and Wire Products for the 
restoration of protection and particularly regarding the possibi¬ 
lity of making the production of wire and wire nails in India 
ultimately profitable. 

(vii) Have the Tata Iron and Steel Company any financial interest now 
in the Indian Steel and Wire Products by way of debentures or 
loans or otherwise? Is there any agreement now in force 
between the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products regarding the production and sale of 
wire rod? If so, please send a copy of the agreement. 

(viii) What are the present prices of the principal kinds of imported 
wire rod— 

(a) F. 0. B. European Port; 

(b) .Freight, insurance, etc., to Calcutta; 

(c) Landing and other charges; 

(d) Duty; 

(e) Freight to Tatanagar. 

(/) Transport from Tatanagar to Works? 


(2) Letier No. 309, dated the 25th May, 1931, from the Seoretary, Tariff Board, 

In continuation of my letter No. 282/W. 6. dated the 20th May, 1931, 
I have the honour to say that the Board understands from papers subse- 
quently received from the Government of India that the Indian Steel and 
Wire Products propose to erect a mill in connection with their works at 
Jamshedpur on which they will roll rods from billets supplied by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. The Board would be grateful if, in addition to 
the information asked for in' my letter referred to above, you would also 
send replies to the following questions (with five spare copies) :— 

'») What is the maximum quantity of billets which the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company would he able to supply to the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products, if required, during the next three 
years? 

rii) Has any agreement or understanding been arrived at between the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products regarding— 

(a) the quantity of billets to be supplied; 

(b) the price of the billets; 

(c) the time within which deliveries may be made? 

If so, please give full particulars or send a copy of the agree¬ 
ment, if any. 
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(ill) What is the smallest economical oapaeity of a rod mill as recog¬ 
nised in Europe or America? What is the approximate capital 
expenditure required to purchase and erect a mill of this capaoit/ 
at Jamshedpur? 

(iv) Please prepare a detailed estimate, as accurate as possible, of the 
works cost of rolling rod on the rod mill proposed from billets 
supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

(rj) What are— 

la) the principal classes and sizes of steel section which may be 
rolled on the rod mill proposed; 

(i) the purposes for which these sections are used; 

(c) the extent of the market available for these sections; and 

(d) the present c.i.f. price of corresponding classes of imported 

sections ? 

(vi) If it were decided to grant protection tf) steel sections rolled on a 
rod mill of the kind proposed, what alterations would be necessary 
in the Tariff Schedule? 

2. The Board would be glad if your reply to this letter could be sent 
at the same time as your reply to my letter referred to above. 


(B) Letter No. G. 743131, dated llth/12th June, 1931, from. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ld. 

Re. Applicahon pkom The Indian Steed and Wiue Puoducts foe rRoiEOTioN. 

We have had your letters No. 282/W. G of the 20th ultimo and No, 209/W. 6 
of the 26th ultimo on the subject of the application which you have received 
from Messrs. The Indian Steel and Wire Products under consideration and 
we have the honour to submit the following information in reply to the 
questions which you have put. 

Letter No. 2SS, Question No. 1 .—The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
has hot called any wire rod. The subsidiary questions under thi.s number, 
therefore, do not arise. 

Questions 2 and S .—There is no prospect of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company being able to roll wire rod in the near future. Developments since 
1927 have made it inadvisable to give effect for the present or in the 
immediate future to the intention which the Company entertained in 1927 
of installing a Strip and Rod Mill at an early date. The enquiries wdiich 
had been commenced in connection with such a mill were abandoned before 
final estimates of Capital cost, output, works costs, etc,, had been prepared. 

Question J.—It is not commercially possible on the present Merchant Mill 
to roll No. 6 Gauge wire rod or any section reasonably near in size to 
No. 5 Gauge. 

Question 5 .—It would not be commercially possible to roll No. 6 Gauge 
rod from any material which can be produced on the Steel Company’s 
Merchant Mill. To the best of our knowdedge, Messrs. The Indian Steel 
and Wire Products have at present no rolling equipment of any kind. 

Question 6.—As the Steel Company has no Rod Mill, does not expect 
to have one in the immediate future and has not worked out complete 
estimates in connection w'ith such a mill, we are not yet in a position 
to give a detailed reply, supported by definite figures,'to the first part 
of this question. We believe, however, that by the time when the Company 
can ip.stal a rod mill it will be able to' sell rod in India at a price a little 
below' that of the imported article and make a moderate profit. As regards 
the second part of the question, the Steel Company is not acquainted in 
sufficient detail with the position of the ware and wire nails business to 
justify them in forming a definite, opinion, but it seems to us reasohable 
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to expect that when the Indian steel industry is able to supply wire rod 
and as the wire and nails industry develops, the production of these articles 
in India should be ultimately profitable. We think that the wire and 
wire nails industry in India should be encouraged. 

Question 7.—The Steel Company have no financial interest by Deben¬ 
tures, loa)ia or otherwise in Messrs. The Indian Steel and Wire ProductSj 
nor is there any agreement in force between the latter and the Steel 
Company regarding the production and sale of wire rod. 

Question 8 .—The Steel Company does not import wire rod, and we have 
therefore no reliable information at our disposal. 

The following information is submitted in answer to the questions raised 
in your letter No. 299: — 

Question 1 .—The Steel Company would be in a position to supply about 
50,000 tons of billets during the next 12 months. The possible supply 
during the succeeding two periods of 12 months might be _as large as this 
but, if other demands for steel developed, the Compan,y might not wish to 
supply more than 30,000 tons per year. 

Question B .—’No formal agreement has been made betw'een this Company 
and Messrs. The Indian Steel and Wire Products about the supply of billets, 
but in our letter No. G. 1344 of 26th September, 1929, we made them an 
offer which, in response to representations by them, we modified in our 
letter No. G. 1533 of 4th November, 1929. We enclose herewith copies of these 
letters for your information. 

Question S .—We believe that many Bod Mills in Europe and America 

produce 100,000 to 120,000 tons of rods per year and that there are one 

or more mills which ai'e equipped to roll at the rate of 20,000 tons monthly. 
It is difficult to say what would he regarded as the smallest economical 
capacity of a Rod Mill in Europe or America, as special considerations might 
be of importance in particular cases. We understand that Messrs. The 
Indian Steel and Wire Products made careful enquiries in Europe about 
small Rod Mills, and we presiime that the Mill which they have in con¬ 
templation may be regarded as having the smallest economical capacity. 
We believe that this firm wdll be able to give yon more useful information 
than we could about the approximate capital cost of such a Mill. 

Question 4.—We are not in a position to prepare accurate estimates of 
the Works costs of rolling rod on a Rod Mill in India, as these costs will 
depend so much on the details of the design, the method of operation and 
the products to be rolled. We understand, however, that the Mil! con¬ 
structors with whom Messrs. The Indian Steel and Wire Products have been 

in touch, estimate that the .spread from billets to rods on the Mill which 
they propose would be between Rs. 30 and Rs. 37 per ton excluding interest 
and depreciation. 

Question .5.—The principal classes and sizes of steel which might be 
rolled on the proposed mill would appear to be rounds from No. 5 Gauge 
up to J" and possibly jute hoops. The rounds would principally be used 
for the reinforcement of Ainerete and for drawing into wire. We have 
no definite knowledge of the extent of the market available for these 
sections, n.s we are not directly concerned with it. Our provisional esti¬ 
mate, however, is that the demand for the whole of India in these sizes 
is 30/40,000 tons a year. To the best of otir knowledge, these small rounds 
suitable for reinforcing are being landed in Calcutta at present at about 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 per ton. 

Question 6 .—If it were decided to grant protection to these small steel 
rounds on the same basis as bars, it would apparently he necessary to 
eliminate item (r) (i) of Serial No. 102 (c) from the Tariff Schedule as 
published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. We 
cannot at present usefully suggest the form of the alteration required if 
the Board recommended protertion on some basis other than that now 
applicable to bars. It would also he for the Tariff Board to consider on 
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such evidence as they might be able to obtain whether it would be desirable 
similarly to eliminate item (c) (ii) and item (a) from the same serial number. 

In accordance with your request we have the honour to enclose herewith 
five spare copies of this letter. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. G. ISMIHO, dated the 25thl26th Septernher, 1030, from 
The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Bomhay Souse, Fort, Bombay, 
to Indra Singh, Esq., Proprietor, The Indian Steel and Wire Products, 
Tatanagar, B. N. Itailway. 

Be Rod Mili,. 

We have carefully considered the proposal made in your two letters 
Nos. 1154/29 of the 29th April, 1929, and 1492/29 of the 31st May, 1929, in. 
connection with the erection of a Rod Mill. 

We cannot accept .any responsibility for your present position or any 
obligation to supply you with rods. We are, however, prepared to allow 
you to put up a Rod Mill at your Works on the following conditions: — 

1. You will not roll in your Mill rounds f" and above. 

2. For five years you will not roll in your Mill any other kinds of 

bars such as flats, tees, squares and angles of any size. 

3. On our side we shall not roll rounds below -J" for five years after 

your Rod Mill begins to operate. 

4. Subject to force majeure wo shall supply you with 1|" billets up to 

2,000 tons per month for a period of five years for the manufac¬ 
ture of wire. We shall also supply you with additional electric 
power if we can do so at that time. At present we have no 
additional power to spare. The billets supplied by us must he 
consumed only in your Rod Mill at Tatanagar and must not be 
shipped out of Tat.inagar or sold to any one else. 

5. The price of billets will not be less than Rs. 90 per ton, but the 

exact price and other terms can be fixed later on subject to the‘ 
approval of our Board. 

6. As the success of your Rod Mill will be conditional on your obtain¬ 

ing protection for wire, we shall do our best to support your 
application to Government for protection. Yon should make 
your .application for protection without delay as we do not 
think it would be advisable for you to instal a Rod Mill until 
protection for wire is obtained. Please send us a copy of your 
application. For the purpose of the application you may 
assume a price of Rs. 90 per ton for the billets. We suggest 
that .as you were induced to purchase the Wire Products Factory 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa, you should get the 
support of that Government to your application. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Vopy of letter No. G. 1533/29, dated the 29th October/4th November, 1929, 
from, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay House, Fort, Bombay, 
to Indra Sinqh, Esq., Proprietor, The Indian Steel and Wire Products, 
Tatanagar, B. N. Itailway. 

Rod Mild. 

We have carefully considered your letter No. 2553/29 of the 4th 
October, 1929, regarding the erection of a Rod Mill and the supply of 
billets. 
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The important point is the price of the billets which we had suggested 
in our last letter should be Rs. 90 per ton. You say that we had promised 
to supply you with billets on the same terms as we supply tin bar to the 
Tinplate Company. What we meant was that the price of billets shall be 
Proportionately the same price as price of tin bar, that is to say, taking into 
consideration the Tinplate Company’s regular demand for a very much larger 
quantity as compared with yours the actual price of billets to you will 
be somewhat higher than that of the tin bar. 

As we pointed out to you before, it would not be advisable for you to 
instal a Rod Mill until protection for wire is obtained and therefore the 
question of supply of billets will not arise if you are not successful in 
securing such a protection. The price of Rs. 90 per ton was suggested 
by us as a basis on which you should ask for protection. If you get pro- 
tection based on this price yon can have no complaint as to the price. We 
will however agree that if the Tariff Board grant protection based on a 
lower price we shall be prepared to consider a reduction in the price of 
billets, but in no ease will this be below the price at which we supply tin 
bar to the Tinplate Company. 

As regards the other points raised by you, viz., the supply of electrio 
power, supply of billets after the first five years, we think satisfactory 
arrangements can be made if thi.s question of protection is settled. We 
would advise you to make the application at an early date. 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B.—OaAii. 

Evidence of Mr. R. MATHER and Mr. J. L. KEENAN recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 19th August, 1931. 

Vrenident. —Mr. Mather, you are familar with the past history of this 
question, as familiar as we are here, so it. is not necessary for me to recapi¬ 
tulate the facts connected with it. But there is one point that I should like 
to mention which is this. You remember, in 1927 when the Tata Iron and 
Bteel Company gave evidence before us it was stated by Mr. Alexander 
definitel.v that it was a part of the Company’s ijrogramme to instal a hoop 
and strip mill, and he stated also definitely that the mill would be installed 
within three years from then. That three years would have expired in 1930. 
The original Steel Wire Products Company is no longer in existence and 
the ijroprietoT of the present works took it over early in 1928. 

Mr. Mather. —He bought at the end of 1927 and started operations in 
March 1928. 

President. —Yes. You remember, the Tariff Board decided to suspend the 
duty on wire and wire nails in 1927 on two grounds. One was that wire 
rod was not available in India and the second was that the company which 
had been in existence and had been making wire and wire nails had already 
decided to go into liquidation and therefore there was no industry to 
protect. 

Mr. Mather. —That is correct. 

President. —When Mr. Indra Singh took over the works of the Indian 
Steel Wire Prodviots it i,s perfectly true that he knew, or ought to have 
known in 1927 before he purchased the thing, that the whole question was 
under consideration and there was a likelihood of the duty being withdrawn. 
As against that in fairness to him it onght to be pointed out that if he 
knew that protection was going to be withdrawn, he knew also that protec¬ 
tion was going to be withdrawn on these two grounds which were mentioned 
at the enquiry and that if he took it over and was in a position to provide 
the neoes.sar.y working finance one objection was got rid of, and in the light 
of Mr. Alexander’s statement he would also be justified in thinking that at 
any rate in 1930 wire rod would be available in India and therefore there 
was rea-sonajile probability of his getting protection. Therefore, the fact 
that he took over the works when the enquiry was pending does not neces¬ 
sarily, from an entirely equitable point of view, prechide a reconsideration 
of this question. I have made this statement in order to make quite clear 
the sort of point of view from which I personally at any rate propose to 
discuss this question. We have had copies of the correspondence that had 
passed between you and Mr, Indra Singh ivith regard to the supiily of 
materials. I understand it is now quite definite that you are not In a 
position to roll wire rod in the near future? 

Mr. Mather. —That is correct. 

President. —Therefore a new proposid has been put. before us which is 
that tlie Indian Steel Wire Products would instal a rod mill for which they 
expect that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would be able to supply them 
the required billets. It is on this point really that we want information 
just now. There are two points connected with the supply of billets. I 
jvill take the first ,: that is whether it would be possible for Tatas to supply 
the quantity of billets required for this Tod mill which Mr. Indra Singh 
proposes to instal. I understand from your letter that you have agreed 
to supply about 2,000 tons of billets a month. 

Mr. Mather .—That was the position in September 1929; that was in 
accordance with Mr. Indra Singh’s request as regards the quantity at that 
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time. I think we have had no further official correspondence with Mr. Indra 
Singh since, then on the point of quantity but we understand from him 
that his more recent ideas are that he would like a bigger quantity and we 
are prepared and can supply a higher quantity. 

President. —He has given us his estimates of the probable output of the 
rod mill and the maximum quantity of wire rod and small sections which 
he hopes to roll on the rod mill. His 45,000 tons of finished output would 1 
presume correspond to 60,000 tons of billets P 

Mr. Mather. —Airproximately 50,000 tons. 

President. —May we take it that if that demand was made on you you 
would be able to supply it? 

Mr, Mather. —We should be able to supply it by the time when that 
demand is effective. 

President. —I understand from Mr. Indra Singh’s letter that it would 
take him about 18 months to instal a rod mill from the time Government 
takes action on our report. Assuming that it takes six months for our 
report to be published and the Legislature to take action, you have got to 
take these 18 months after the exjjiry of .six months. Altogether, therefore, 
it might mean two years from now. Suppose the demand was made on you 
at that time would you be able to supply 60,000 tons of billets? 

Mr. Mather. —We could supply 4,200 tons a month from the beginning 
of next month it necessary. Even taking into account the possibility that 
we might recpure .steel for other purposes as time goes on, there is the equal 
possibility that we shall be able to increase our output of ingots. If this 
mill starts working in two years from now—^he would not be able to develop- 
his business so as to be able to take this quantity during the first 12 months— 
we have no tear of not being able to supply hijn with the necessary billets. 

President. —Would you be able to give me an analysis of the po.sition in 
this way? I take it that the amount of billets which may be rolled on the 
billet mill and may be spared for purposes other than connected with your 
own mill ^vould be (.conditioned by the output of your blooming mill. Is 
that cori’ect? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President. —And the output of the blooming mill would be conditioned by 
the ingots available? 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

President. —I should like you first to give me an analysis of the output 
which would be available from the billet mill, assuming that your various 
rolling mills are working on more or less their present output and secondly 
assuming that the mills are working on an output which corresponds to 
approximately their full capacity. The point I am ti'ying to get at is this. 
At present your rail orders have fallen considerably short of the quantity 
that the Tariff Board estimated; therefore there would he less demand from 
that quarter on your blooming mill and those blooms could be used in the 
billet mill. But suppose the Railway Board’s demand increased to an 
extent more or less corresponding to our total estimate, I should like to 
make quite sure that in that case too the amount of billets that Mr. 
Indra Singh requires could still be spared. You could first tell me what the 
position i,s on the present output and then tell me what the position 
would be if the mills rolled to full capacity. 

Mr. Mather. —The billet mill is at present rolling, as far as our own 
consumption is concerned, approximately 120,000 tons of billets a year for 
the niei'ohant mill; it is rolling approximately 60,000 to 65,000 tons of sheet 
bar. 

President. —That is taking black sheets and galvanised sheets together? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. We also roll on that same mill tinbar for the 
Tinplate Company at a rate which has recently been about 65,000 tons per 
year. At present it is rather lower than that, but for your purposes you 
would like to consider what we regard as more or less normal ? We have a 
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miscellaneous market for billets here and there, totalling approximately 
20,000 tons which we send outside the works. In addition to that, we 
have since the beginning of this year been rolling sleeper bars for the manu¬ 
facture of sleepers outside our works. This business has not been developed 
long enough for us to say with any certainty what the annual quantity 
will be, but on a recent survey of the position we hope that the off-take 
in the course of the current year will he about 40,000 tons. That may be 
rather high. 

Preside/nt. —Take it at 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —In any event if we get direct orders for the finished 
sleepers, the bar for the finished sleeper will be rolled on this mill. We do 
expect to get small orders for sleepers next year. That, with the sleeper 
bar which we sell outside for an Engineering Firm to make it into sleepers 
of a different pattern, may be taken approximately at 40,000 tons. That 
is the present effective demand. 

President. —What about the old bar mill? 

Mr. Mather. —The old bar mill is now shut down. We propose to start 
it up again in the cold weather for the manufacture of fishplates for next 
year’s requirements. While we produce those, we shall also make a certain 
quantity of other bars or light rails or other sections which can be rolled on 
this old bar mill. All the billets for that do not come from this mill partly 
on account of the quality of the steel. Sometimes we roll billets on the old 
28" mill. 

President, —That may be, left o\it. 

Mr. Mather. —The demand on the old bar mill is small and it will not 
affect these figures seriously. That gives a total of 310,000 tons. 

President. —That would mean how much in terms of blooms? 

Mr. Mather. —Say between 340,000 and 350,000 tons. 

President. —I should like, to know whether you could spare all this 
quantity of blooms from the blooming mill on the present output of the mills 
which take material from it. That is principally the rail mill. 

Mr. d/oi/ier.—Shall we add to this tonnage of blooms the requirements 
for other purposes As far sis the new 28" mill is concerned, we are anti¬ 
cipating to roll in- the course of the current year a total of about 120,000 
tons of rails and structural sections together. That 120,000 tons of material 
will take about 135,000 tons to 140,000 tons of blooms. To be on the safe 
side we shall call it 140,000 tons. Then the only other demand on the 
blooming mill is for slabs for the plate mill. Our estimated output of 
plates for the cuirent year is 35,000 tons. It would mean about 50,000 tons 
■of slabs which are rolled on the blooming mill. If we add this 60,000 tons of 
billets, that, will be another 60,000 tons of blooms bringing the total to 
,600,000 tons of blooms or 50,000 tons a month. 

President.~Whnt is supposed to be the capacity of the blooming mill? 

Mr. Keenan. —700,000 tons annually. 

President. —This corresponds to nearly 60,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Keenan. —That is right. 

President. —Is that on the present output? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, pins the billets required for other purposes. 

President, —That could be managed comfortably. 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. 

President. —If we assume an increase in the output of rails, supposing 
it w'ere pos,sible to roll about 150,000 tons of rails? 

Mr. Mather. —Another 90,000 tons of blooms. 

President.—That brings the total to 700,000 tons of bloom.s. On the old 
and the new blooming mill you wdll be able to manufacture comfortably 700,000 
tons of blooms. 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. 
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President. —What about the ingot capacity P Is it quite within your 
ingot capacity? 

Mr. Mather. —700,000 tons would take 800,000 tons of ingots. We are in 
a position now to make that comfortably. We could work at that rate at 
very short notice from now. 

President. —The position is quite clear. If Mr. Indra Singh requires a 
certain amount of billets corresponding to the total capacity of his rod 
mill, you would be able to supply him with the billets, if necessary, say, nest 
year. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —The next point is the price at which the billets would be 
sold. I gather from correspondence which we have seen that the arrange¬ 
ment that you have proposed is that billets would be sold at the price at 
which tinbar is being sold to the Tinplate Comiiany. 

. Mr. Mather. —That was the offer made in 1929. 

President.—Yonx suggested at the same time that the price would be 
rather nearer Rs. 90 than Hs. 83 which is the price at which tinbar is being 
actually sold. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —That is because of the larger demand that you get from the 
Tinplate Company. 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. We are also shareholders in the Tinplate 
Company, 

President. —We gathered from Mr. Indra Singh yesterday that he made 
an attempt to reopen negotiations with you on this subject, but he told us 
that no definite proposal was received from you. Is that then the present 
position ? 

Mr. Mather. —I can add something to that information. What Mr. 
Indra Singh told you yesterday was ab-solutely correct. We were not at the 
time when we last discussed the matter with Mr. Indra Singh in a position 
to make any definite revision of the offer which had been given him in 
writing in 1929 and which he had neither accepted nor refused at that 
time. We did, however, say that we were prepared to reconsider the matter 
in the light of circumstances as they are at present. In 1929 when we 
made that offer, the price was below the price' at which it was possible to 
import billets without a protective duty and when the revenue duty was 
only 10 per cent, on imported billets. Since then of course prices have 
changed very much and we recognise that fact. Mr. Indra Singh is entitled 
to ask us to take that into consideration and only last week we had the 
matter considered very carefully by the Board of Directors of the Steel 
Company and they decided that they would he prepared to supply billets to 
Mr. Indra Singh at the price at which Continental billets could he delivered 
at Tatanagar from time to time with a minimum of Rs. 70 per ton, the idea 
being that we should be able to deliver the billets to his works at the price 
at which he would otherwise be able to import continental billets subject to 
this minimum. 

President. —-This is a proposal which has been sanctioned by your 
Directors. You are putting this proposal with the authority of your 
Directors. 

Mr. Mather. —I consulted the Board in order to be able to put some 
definite proposal before the Tariff Board. I might add that this has not yet 
been communicated to Mr. Indra Singh. 

President. —It is obvious Mr. Indra Singh didn’t know anything about 
it. 

Mr. Mather. —What he told you was quite correct on the information he 
had. 

President. —The proposal is that the price of billets at which they are 
sold to Mr. Indra Singh would depend upon the current price of imported 
billets landed at his mills at Tatanagar subject to a minimum of Rs. 70. 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Let me see how it works out wdth reference to present cur- 
frent prices. The latest figure that I could get from the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review for Belgian billets is £3-6 f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Mr. Mather. —Freight and insurance come to about 16 shillings. So that 
would come to £4-1 c.i.f. Calcutta. 

President. —It is about Rs. 54, c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Mr. Mather.- —Yes. 

President. —From the c.i.f. point to delivery at the mills in Tatanagar 
yesterday we got figures from Mr. Indra Singh which w'orks out to Rs. 7. 

Mr. Balder Singh. —Yes. 

President, —In your estimate do you include the duty? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Actually as you know Mr. Indra Singh got his duty remitted, 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. AVe have no official information about that. We do 
not know the nature of the arrangement under which this was done, nor 
have we any objection to such an arrangement in respect of rods only, which 
we do not roll. 

President. —The point is this. Mr. Indra Singh gets his rod now free 
■of duty. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing he decided to roll his rod on his own mill, his 
cost must really be compared with what it would cost him to import rod under 
present conditions, that is to say free of duty. 

Mr. Mather. —I'hat argument would involve that we should be supplying 
even without the benefit of the revenue duty. AVhen we ourselves from time 
to time imported billets during 1927-28, we had to pay the import duty 
although we imported billets for the purpose of rolling them into bars. Those 
are the particulars of actual purchases that we made in 1927 and 1928. 
(Statement handed in.) 

President. —What I want to know is your proposal. You include the duty 
in this? 

Mr. Mather, —We do. 

President .~A.t 12^ per cent, it comes to 6'5. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —That comes to Rs. 60'6. To that you add R.5. 7. 

Mr. Mather .—Rs. 67’5. 

President. —That is delivered at Tatanagar? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —So that taking the present import price, the price that you 
■charge is Rs. 70. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —This is Rs. 5 less than the fair selling price which the Tariff 
Board estimated for tin bars on a full output in 1933-34. 

Mr. Mather. —I should like to point out that when the Steel Company’s 
Board were considering this matter, they started on the basis of the estimate 
made by the Tariff Board in 1926 of the fair selling price for sheet bar and 
billet mill products in 1933-34. We thought that that would be a reason¬ 
able basis and could not in any sense be considered an excessive demand 
on the part of the Steel Company. Even so, taking into account the diffi¬ 
culties of Mr. Indra Singh’s position in that he would have to buy billets 
in order to roll it into rod and then turn the rod into wire and having in 
mind to a certain extent the previous history of the wire concern, the 
Board thought that it would be justified from the point of view of the Steel 
Company in making the arrangement 1 have indicated, although in such 
times as the present it would leave the Company with even a lower price 
than the price estimated by the Tariff Board as being reasonable in 19.33-34. 
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President. —Tttat is to say this minimum price of Rs. 70 is proposed by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company in view of past history. 

Mr. Mather. —That was one of the factors which entered into it. The 
general desire of the Steel Company is to see steel-using industries established 
in India and they are ready to recognise that in the case of such industries 
as this one there might be many difficulties to be faced and therefore they 
are willing to take a moderate share of the burden in the hope that if such 
an industry were established on a sound basis, it would in the long run 
prove to be of advantage to the Steel Company, even though the profit on 
the sale of the billets were smaller than we should expect to get in the 
ordinary way of selling in the open market. 

President. —Assuming that definite proposals were going to be made to 
your Company by Mr. Indra Singh, for what kind of period would you be 
prepared to make an agreement based on these proposals.^ Have you 
considered that point p 

Mr. Mathere have not given close consideration to that at present. 
I think you will understand that I cannot finally commit the Board, but 1 
should certainly consider—I see no reason to think that the Board will 
hesitate to agree—that at any rate the price basis of that kind should be 
effective say, for the first 5 years during which the billets were taken. 

President. —Suppose Mr. Indra Singh’s rod mill is ready for operation at 
the beginning of 1934, then you would be prepared to supply him at this price 
for a period of five years from thenP , 

Mr. Mather. —That I don’t think the Board will hesitate to agree to. 
There is a further possibility and that is the Steel Company would also, 
1 think, be prepared to cgree to a contract being made on this price basis for 
such period as the Tariff Board would lay down for the purpose of its 
protective scheme for this industry so that there should at any rate be no 
interference with the basis of the scheme during the period. 

President. —it is not a matter w'hich the Board has considered yet as a 
Board. Assuming for argument’s sake that the Board decided to grant 
protection for a period of ten years and Government considered that a 
.reasonable proposal, would the Tata Iron and Steel Company be prepared 
to make an agreement for ten years P 

Mr. Mather. —Naturally 1 cannot bind the Company on a point like that. 
What I will say however is this that while the Company would in making 
normal sales contracts prefer not to cover such a long period as that, it 
would, I think, recognise the importance to the industryj to the Tariff 
Board and to the country generally of a suitable basis during such period 
as the Tariff Board might recommend should be covered. If the Tariff Board 
<ionsidered ten years as advisable, I think it improbable that the Steel Com¬ 
pany would object to covering the .same period by the sale contract. 

President. —There is just another point in this connection.' Supposing 
the Legislature decided to grant protection for a period of years—5, 7 or 10 
years—then it might be that during that period the decisions would be 
based on the results of the next Statutory enquiry. Supposing it happened 
that in the next Statutory enquiry the fair selling price for tin bar was 
estimated to be lower than Rs. 70, what would be the position? 

Mr. Mather. —If we had entered into a contract for the supply of billets 
for this particular industry on a certain basis, we should be reluctant to 
have that altered during that period-^particularly bearing in mind the fact 
that wo are now expressing our willingness to enter into a contract on a 
basis which we anticipate will not at any rate in the early stages give us 
a surplus over the works cost estimated by the Tariff Board a few years 
ago. 

President. —May I take it then that the position is this? You are now 
suggesting a price which is less than the fair selling price estimated by "us 
by Rs. 5. It might be open to some criticism that if you sold any of your 
prcrlncts at a price which was below the fair selling price e.stimated by the 
Tariff Board while you were in receipt of protection you were so to speak 
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giving away a certain part of the protection which was granted to you by 
the legislature by your own action. If you decided to adhere to this figure 
of Rs, 70 for a period of 7 or 10 years, although the fair selling price 
estimated by the Tariff Board in the next Statutory enquiry might be 
lower, your explanation would be that the surplus over the fair selling 
price which you would get after 1934, would make up any loss that you 
might have sustained in the period before it? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President.■ —Approximately that is the position? 

Mr. Mather. —Yea. 

President. —Well then for our purpose we may take the minimum price- 
of Rs. 70? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —1 should like to know what precisely are the terms of the 
present agreement with the Tinplate Company? Arc you selling at 
Ra. 83? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, delivered at their works. 

President. —How long would that agreement last? 

Mr, Mather. —Ten years from 1927, subject to revision if the protective 
duty on tinplate is reduced during those ten years. 

President. —If the duty on tinplate is reduced the matter would be 
reopened P 

Mr, Mather. —If the duty is reduced during these ten years, then the 
price of tinhar is to be governed by the arrangement which is already provid¬ 
ed in the contract coming into effect after ten years,-that is to say it would- 
then he one-third of the export price of tinplate from South Wales. 

President, —The present arrangement continues till 1937? 

Mr, Mather. —That is so. 

, President. —Unless the protective duty on tinplate is changed in the mean¬ 
time ? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President. —After 1937 ? 

Mr. Mather. —The contract provide.s that the price at wliich we deliver 
tinbar at their works will be one-third of the f.o.b. price of tinplate at 
South Wales port. 

President. —That is after 1937? 

Mr. Mather. —Yea. 

President. —Before 1937, suppose there was a change in the rate of the 
protective duty? 

Mr. Mather. —If the protective duty on tinplate is reduced before 1937, 
then this other arrangement for fixing the price of tinhar comes into 
operation. 

President, —One-third of the price at South Wales port? 

Mr, Mather. —Yes, If the duty is increased, then there is no change in 
the price of tinhar. 

President. —There is one other point. In your letter to Mr. Indra Singh 
in September 1929 on the question of the supply of electric energy what you 
say is that “ we shall also supply you additional electric power if we can 
do so at that time. At present we have no additional power to spare ”. 
That makes the position so very indeterminate that it is impossible to 
proceed on it. Has the position developed since you wrote that letter? 

Mr. Keenan .—We can supply that power now. 

President. —You can do it? 

Mr. Keenan. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any idea of the amount of power that they may 
require ? 
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Mr. Keenan, —They want 2,500 h. p. The maxin^um will be 2,000 k. ws. 
per hour roughly, 

Freddent .—I look at it in this way. Of course, they are not in a 
position to tell exactly us what amount of power they require. They 
have given us the estimated cost of power on this rod mill. Throughout this 
period that the rod mill is working, they estimate the power cost at Rs. 6-6 
per ton. That is based on your rate of 9 pies per unit. If they were 
making 60 tons a day, it would mean somewhere about 8,000 units and if 
thej went up to 150 tons a day, it would mean 20,000 units a day. Would 
you be in a position to tell us that if demand were made upon you on this 
scale for electricity, you would be able to supply f 

Mr. Keenan. —We would be able to supply. 

Freddent. —And the rate at which electricity would be supplied, if a 
demand was made on this.scale, T supjiose, would be 9 pies per unit subject 
to any variations in the price of coal, is that corrects 

Mr. Mather. —-That is generally correct. Our electricity agreements with 
all the companies in Jam.shedpur and Tatanagar are on the same basis, the 
price per unit fluctuating with the price of coal. As that scale operates 
under the present price of coal the charge is 9 pies iier unit. If the price 
of coal falls further, it will be reduced. 

Freddent. —For the i)ast four or five years it has been 9 pies? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Freddent. —If it became necessary that tlie proposals now made before us 
should be embodied in the form of an agreement for such period as might be 
considered reasonable, your Directors would be prepared to do it? 

Mr. Mather.—Yon mean for the supply of billets? 

President. —For the supply of billets, power, etc. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —If it became necessary to embody them in the form of an 
.'igreement, it would bo done? 

Mr. Mather. —I think so. 

President. —There is another point arising from your letter. Mr. Indra 
Singh’s idea is to roll on his rod mill, as you know, not merely the wire 
rod that he requires for his wire plant but also a certain number of sections, 
less than half inch, for which there is api>urently a veiy considerable market. 
That point was rai.sed in correspondence and your reply was “ On our side 
we shall not roll rounds below half inch for 5 year.s after your rod mill begins 
to operate Now it occurred .to me suppose Mr. Indra Singh started this 
mill with the expectation of getting an output of 45,000 tons, of which 30,000 
tons would be small .sections, if at the end of 5 years you decided to instal 
a mill more or less of the same type a hoop and atrip mill for instance—in 
which smaller sections might be rolled, then there might he a clash of 
interests. The position then might become embarrassing both for you and 
for Mr. Indra Singh. Are you in a position to tell us anything on that 
point? 

Mr. Blather.—1 would not like to say anything further than this, at the 
present moment without a further consideration by the Board that the Steel 
Company would, I think, agree not to roll materials under half inch for the 
same period as was covered by the arrangement for the supply of billets. 
But I could not at present commit the Steel Company to undertaking never 
in the futur-e to roll materials of less than half inch. 

President. —Supposing it came to this that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company 'decided to put up their hoop and strip mill, at the end of 7 or 8 
years the market would be really big enough for both your mill and the rod 
mill of Mr. Indra Singh—I was looking at the trade figures and I found that 
the total imports of unprotected bars in 1930-31 were somewhere about 
35,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that is right. 
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President, If you take the imports of strips and hoops during the past 
three years, you will get an average of about 50,000 tons—say 40,000 tons, 

Mr. Mather. —That is correct. 

President. So that if there was a market for the two together of about 
f5,000 tons, even assuming that the Tata Iron and Steel Company decided to 
put up a hooj) and strip mill, the po.sition would not necessarily mean 
over-production? 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily. That of course would depend on the type 
of mill and the possible capacity of such a mill as we might have in mind 
at that time. You will realise, Mr. President, that it is rather difficult 
to say now what type of plant we should be coinsidering in 7 years time. 

President. All that we are concerned with is this : if we decided to make 
our recommendation on the basis of your proposals and Mr, I'ndra Singh felt 
encouraged to instal the rod mill not merely to roll the rod he requires but 
also other sections below half inch, the whole thing would be done under 
the shelter of protection. Supposing there was some possibility of another 
protected industry producing materials to an extent which might cover the 
whole market available, we should be protecting an industry which is likely 
to reach soon a state of grave over-production and thus be stultifying our¬ 
selves. Unless there was .some kind of reasonable assurance that both of 
you would find a reasonable outlet for the products of your mills, it wmuld he 
somewhat unsatisfactory from the point of view of the Tariff Board because 
you are protected and Mr. Indra Singh is protected and the market is not 
sufficient for both of you. 

Mr. Mather.-^One thing I think can definitely be stated that the Steel 
Company would not, during the period of any agreement for the supply of 
billets to Mr. Indra Singh, take any action which would directly or 
indirectly interfere with either the working of that arrangement or the 
general spirit with which it has been entered into. As regards the definite 
undertaking by the Tata Iron and Steel Company that it would definitely 
abstain from making the.se lighter seotioms for a period longer than thatj I 
should require to consult the Board of Directors but this is a fact which 
would obviously be alway.s taken into account if such an extension of the 
Steel Comiiauy’s capacity were under consideration. If at that time, taking, 
the market here as 75,000 tons for hoops and strips .and unprotected bars and 
Mr. Indra Singh were in a position to get half of that or thereabouts 
leaving roughly about 35,000 tons, it is not probable that in 7 or 8 years time 
such a, market would he considered to be the most favourable direction in 
which the Steel Company could extend its production. What the Steel 
Company would certainly boar in mind is that even then the Steel Company 
would not be in a position to supply the whole of the rolled steel required 
by India. When the Steel Company comes to consider any extension then,— 
this is the way in which these matters are considered now—it will pick out 
for extension that field in which the possibilities are the most promising. It 
is not likely unless there is a large increase in the demand for these 
marerials in India that that xjarticular field of exten.sion would appear to the 
Bo.ard to be the most promising. 

President. —In any case you said that you would be prepared to make 
an agreement on these lines including the provision regarding the manu¬ 
facture of section,s for such period as the Tariff Board or Government may 
consider reasonable. 

Mr, Mather. —Until that point has been specifically considered by the 
Board I think you realise that T cannot definitely commit them, though I 
have no rea.son to doubt at all that they would accept that position. 

President. —That T think covers most of the points. 

Mr. Mather. —Might I at this stage make one or two remarks about what 
you said at tlie opening of this sitting to-day. I think it is advisable that it 
should be on record in connection with the past history that the Steel 
Company having in 1927 told the Tariff Board—and it would be within the 
Ijiiowledge of Mr. Indra Singh as a possible purchaser—that they intended’ 
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vei'j shortly to instal a strip and rod mill and Mr. Alexander on behalf of 
the Steel Company having given his word that it would be in operation in 
three years time, the Steel Company and Mr. Alexander intended to act 
in accordance with that programme. During the cold weather of 1927-28 the 
Steel Company was busily engaged in connection with the design and lay 
out of such a inill. There was considerable correspondence with our 
Consulting Engiiieers and the staff at Jamshedpur considered the matter in 
many aspects and the (Steel Company then sent one of its mill superintendents 
Over to the United States to get in touch with the Consulting Engineers in 
order to work out the details of such a mill. His visit was definitely con¬ 
nected with the development of that part of our steel programme. As you 
are aware, in 1928 the Steel Company had a serious strike which not only 
involved heavy loss of money but also involved us in indirect losses for a 
•considerable period and it was not until approximately 12 months ago tliat 
we coiild say that we had got over the effect of it, and it was not until 
12 months ago that it became practical politics on behalf of the Steel Com¬ 
pany to con.sider the expenditure of any substantial amount of capital on 
any new mill, Naturally after such a long interval as that the Steel 
Company felt that in the interest of its own .shareholders and the .success of 
the ]>rotection scheme it mu.st consider the question in the light of the 
circumstances of the day and it then became apparent—we were then aware 
of course that Mr, Indra Singh had been considering this question very 
carefully, and he knew of course that the Steel Company had been put to 
heavy losses—that the Company would have to alter its decision. When 
therefore Mr. .Tudra Singh began to discuss the i) 0 ssibility of himself 
installing a rod mill to make rods, the Steel Company thought that it wa.s 
possibly the best way out of the difficulty. It was in that the Steel 

Company for the first time comsidered this matter of Mr. Indra Singh 
installing a rod mill and the Steel Company supplying the necessary billets, 
rather than incurring this expenditure on a rod and .strip mill. I mention 
this now so thsit it may be clearly put on record that the promise that was 
made by Mr. Alexander on helialf of the Steel Company in 1927 wa.s not made 
in any way light-heartedly. It was a definite proposal which we had in mind 
and had every intention of carrying out and which certainly would have 
been carried out but for the very serious setback to the Steel Company’s 
affairs produced by the strike and then by the radically altered circumstances 
•existing at the time when we we7'e in a position to reconsider it. 

PreMdent .—1 am glad yon make j'our position clear. 

Mr. Keenan .—We had the location and everything ready. 

President. —There is just another point which is not directly connected 
with the negotiations between you and Mr. Indra Singh. Suppose Mr. 
Indra Singh was able to get his billets at Rs. 70 per ton, the point that 
we have got to con.sider is whether from billets at this price it would be 
■possible to roll wire i-od in a mill at Tatanagar at a cost -which at any 
rate would not make it less economical than to purchase imported rod. The 
price that you have suggested is Rs. 70. Am I correct in thinking that 
approximately the wastage may be taken at 10 per cent, ? 

Mr. Mather. —Not more than that. ID per cent, is near enough for 
your present calculations. 

President.—'i'hat is Rs. 77. The estimated conversion cost tha-t Mr. Indra 
Singh gives us on an output corresponding to his full capacity i.s Rs. 2.5, 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. Is that the cost above metal? 

President.—-Yes. I had better make sure. Mr. Indra Singh, you give 
us the estimated conversion costs of your rod, mill on an output of 50, 100 
and 1,50 tons a day. In these estimates that you give us your conversion 
figure does not include the wa,stage on metal? The wastage on metal I don’t 
believe you have included. So I am right in thinking that the conversion 
figure that you give is a conversion figure that, excludes the wastage of the 
billet. Is that correct? 

Mr. Indra Singh. —That is correct. 

President. —Therefore you have to add this Ks. 25 to Rs. 77. 



Mr. Mather. —There would he just a small recovery of the 10 per cent^ 
wastage, say, Rs. 2. 

President. —That is about Rs. 100. Am I right in thinking that this rod 
mill would correspond in its working very largely to the merchant mill? 

Mr. Keenan,. —Yes on a smaller scale. I have talked this over with our 
Merchant Mill Superintendent and he thinks it could be run very economi¬ 
cally, and with the minimum amount of labour. 

President. —-Is it a reasonable thing to suggest that ultimately when this 
rod mill has attained full capacity its conversion cost would approximate 
more and more to the conversion cost on the merchant mill? 

Mr. Keenan."— Here is a statement of our conversion cost on tbe- 
merchant mill yeai' by year (handed in). 

President. —This includes 10 per cent, wastage? 

Mr. Keenan. —It does include that. 

President.-^Actually your wastage on the merchant mill is less than that. 
Is it not? 

Mr. Keenan. —Yes, 9 per cent. 

President. —The way I am looking at it is this. Taking the conversion 
cost, that is to say, cost above gross metal cost, as Rs. 25 and making 
allowance for credits realised, you get a hgure of about Rs. 100, Actually 
now Mr. Indra Singh is getting his wire rod landed at Tatanagar at Rs. 92 
without duty. If you added the duty to th.at it would come more or lesS' 
to Rs. 100—with a revenue dut,y at 12i per cent. Tn addition to that the- 
present rebate on exported wire rod in Germany, as far as we can gather 
from figures published by the Iron and Steel Federation in England, works 
out to somewhere about 30 shillings, that is about Rs, 20. In trying to- 
oonsider whether the Indian industry will be able ultimately to establish 
itself we have got to examine the question on the basis of competition which 
is more or less fair. It is perfectly clear that if there is deliberate unfair 
competition no industry will be able to establi.sh itself in this country. If you 
made allowance for the element of unfair competion, to this figure you have- 
got to add if not Rs. 20 at any rate Rs. 10, 

Mr. Mather. —The export price of wire rod is controlled by the Belgian- 
price. During recent .years they have been cutting prices and there is no 
such rebate in Belgium. 

President. —But this International Wire Products Syndicate includes 
Belgium, Germany, Scandinavia, Czecho-Slovakin and one other country, so 
that the system of rebates followed would, 1 believe, apply to exports from, 
all these participant countries? 

Mr. Mather. —That is not correct.’ The Belgian manufacturer gets na 
rebate. To the small extent to which he can sell his steel in Belgium he 
doe.s r.aturally charge a higher price whicdi so far as I can sa,y offhand 
would be about 5 shilling,s a ton, which is not a very big amount, and since 
76 to 80 per cent, of the steel made by Belgium is for export, there is no 
source from which rebate can be drawn, and Belgian prices are the con¬ 
trolling prices in the export market. 

President. —There is no difference in regard to Belgian sales between the 
f.o.b. price and the internal market price? 

Mr. Keenan. —The German price for basic open hearth .steel bars last 
December was 128 marks and the works cost was 112 marks while the price 
for export -was 80 marks, a difference of 48 marks. This was the finding 
of the Enquete Commission’s enquiry. 

President. —8up].)Ose we left that factor out of account and took .simply 
the revenue duty and if ultimately the conversion cost on the rod mill 
approximated gradualls' to the conversion cost on your merchant mill, some 
reduction in the conversion cost may he anticipated. Your conversion cost 
on the merchant mill is abcut Rs. 12 and theirs is Rs. 25, so you have a 
margin 'there of about Rs. 12. I don’t say that the whole of that would he- 
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Tealised but it is not unreasonable to anticipate that there would be some 
reduction in the margin? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, as time goes on. 

President. —From the figures that you have seen and from what you have 
heard this morning suppose 1 put this question: may we assume that the 
prospects of a rod mill of the kind that Mr. Indra Singh proposes to instal 
being established in this country are not at any rate unreasonable? 

Mr. Mather. —I think so. The position in this kind of industry is this 
that where the total possible demand in the country is very large, the bulk 
of that demand is mainly met by more extensively equipped mills working 
as a department of a steel works themselves where the steel is made, but in 
all such countries an important part of the demand is met by mills working 
independently and buying their billets in the way Mr. Indra Singh proposes 
to do. Since the re-rolling industry—as it is normally called—definitely 
finds scojje, and it appears to have permanent scope, in industrial countries 
in Europe and America, I don’t think it is unreasonable to assume that 
India should be able to do the same kind of work. 

President. —Do I understand you correctly? If you take the smaller 
sections there is always the possibility of smaller mills being able to find an 
outlet for their products to an extent greater than in the case of larger 
sections which have to be produced on a standardised scale? 

Mr. Maf/ier.—That is correct. That is what is actually happening in 
other countries. We can hardly call it a small industry ns that phrase is 
understood in India, but such medium sized industries have their equivalent 
in other countries and tbe,y .seem to be permanent factors and there has 
heen no strong tendency to eliminate these during the last 20 j'ears of the 
industrial development of these countries. 

President. —In all large industries you do find a certain amount of room 
■for factories I’un on a small scale? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, provided the medium sized industries do not expect 
to meet the whole of the demand. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Mr. Mather, I am extremely glad that you have been 
able to clear up the misundoi'standing that might be prevailing in the minds 
of those who would be reading or who have read tho reports of the past 
history and to vindicate the fair name of the Tatas. I think it is a matter 
■of satisfaction to find that— I take it that when Mr. Alexander made that 
■statement, he made it with the concurrence of the Board of Directors— an 
honest effort was made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company before they 
found the proposition of putting up a hoop and strip mill impracticable. 

Mr. Mather. —That is correct, 

Mr. Bahimtookx. —I think Mv, Keenan went on to say and it is stated here 
that the estimates of capital cost, output, works cost and so on were gone 
through and a detailed estimate was prepared. 

Mr. Keenan. —We had an expert working on it. 

Mr. Mather. —The Steel Company spent a lot of money in the preli¬ 
minary stages in the designing, lay out and equipment of that mill. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And it was abandoned, because it was not a paying 
.proposition. 

Mr. Mather. —I would not put it quite in that way. Possibly we might 
not have abandoned even at that .stage, having in mind the statements made 
to the Tariff Board and the reasonable expectations aroused in the mind of 
Mr. India Singh. It was compulsorily abandoned for 3 years till 1930, 
because it was quite outside the financial possibility of the S'teel Company 
to incur this expenditure. When the situation did begin to improve a little 
about 12 months ago, this alternative proposal was available and it seemed 
on the whole to be sound in everybody’s interest that the Steel Company 
should do what it could to encourage the adoption of the other proposal, 

Mr. Itahimtonla. —As far as I understand, the other proposal came in as 
a last resort. 
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Mr. Malher. —That is true. But the Steel Company did not at any time 
suggest that it would not do anything. That propo.sal was lormulated 
before the Steel Company got to the stage of finding it possible to consider 
the original scheme again. 

M r. ltdhimioola .—1 gather that the i<lea was given up liually, because it 
was apprehended that there would be no other market available for wire rod 
except tile Steel AVire Products. 

Mr. Mathtr. —That is still eorreet. T don’t think Mr. Indra Singh ex- 
pect-s to rind a market tor the wire rod. 

Mr. H/iliiiiifdoUi .—We are now concerned only with the rod. As you 
know .yourself that the principal raw material for the nianutact-ure of tlie 
products which Mr. Indra Singh jiropo.ses to turn out i.s wire rod, 

Mr. Mdthcr. —Yes. 

Mr. lidliLintDoUi. —And it is because Tatas are not able to supply the rod 
and it is definitely stated by yourself that there is no iinnicdiale luture and 
that another raw material has got to he discovered if the Fi.scal Coin- 
mission's condition.s are to be satisfied. 

Mr. Mather. —Quite. 

Mr. Ifahimtoula .—1 take it from the corre.spoudenee that you ui’e supporu 
ing tlie proposal for protecting thi.s indu.stry. 

Mr. Mather. Yes, we arc. 

Mr. l-!ahimloola. —T also take it that in supporting it you are fully aware 
or at least that you have made proper oiicjuiries to sec that all the Fiscal 
Commission’s conditions arc satisfied as fur as this industry is concerned. 

Mr. Mather. —We consider that they are on a reasonable interpretation. 

Mr. Thihimtoala. —As regards the price you have .said that owing to the 
past history aud owing to the point that this industry will ultiniaiely benelit 
the .Steel iiKiiistry, the Board of Director.s have autiiuriscd you to say tliat 
the minimum price of R.s. 70 per ton would be offered to Mr. Indra Singh. 

Mr. Mather .— A'e.s. 

Mr. Hahvmloola. —But you have al.so .said that the price should be otiual 
to the price of Continental billets which I understan.d is somewhat lower 
than that figure. 

Mr. Mather. —Only by Rs. 2-8 

Mr. llahiiritoeil.a.- f want to know what will be the average price. It 
can’t he Rs. 70 for the billet. R.s. 70 is the mininiuni price at which .you can 
.sell. Th.at can’t he the average prii'e. If the (nice of the Continental 
billets go up, you will naturall.v charge them a higher price than Rs. 70. 
It will he somewhat higher if the period of protection i.s about 10 years. 

Mr. Mather. —it is extremely difficult to estimate what the price, of 
Continental billets is going to he for the ne.xt 10 years. However I don't 
want to di.spiitp vour supposition that the average will be somewhat higher 
than that. Purely as an opinion T am inclined to agree with you, 
although T don't like to cpiote a figure. 

Mr. Rahimtoota .—it can’t bo precisely Rs. 70. 

Mr. Mather. —No, but there i.s one aspect of this proposal which influences 
us in thinking that it is a reasonable proposal and that is this. If the 
price of Continental billets goes up, automatically the price of Continental 
wire and Continental nails will go up not nece.ssarily month by month to 
precisely the .same extent, but there is, if spread over a definite ijeriod of 
years, a definite connection betwen the price of Continental billets and 
Continental wire. Therefore if owing to the operation of this price arrange¬ 
ment, in some years Mr. Indra Singh’s price is Rs. TS or thereabouts, it 
is reasonable to expect that during that period the price of Continental wire 
and Continental wire nails with which he will be competing will also be 
R.s. 8 or Rs. 4 higher than it is at pre.seiit. 

Mr. Rahimtoota. —I unclcrstand from you that he will get a remunerative 
selling price. If the price of the billet goes np and in consequence the 
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Tatas may have to raise their price, he will get an equivalent price for his. 
products. 

President. —It very often happens that when the price of the semi-finished 
material goes up, the spread between the material and the price of the 
fini.shed product seems also to get narrower. 

Mr. Mather. —It happens like that sometimes. 

President. —In the case of 3 or 4 metals with regard to which tlje variation 
between the price of the semi-finished material and the price of the finished 
product has come to our notice I find that as the price of the semi-finished 
material goes higher, the .spread between the material price and the price 
of the finislied product also narrows down. 

Mr. Mather. —I have also noticed it from time to time. I think this 
arrangement would work as nearly automatically as anything we can pirovide 
in dealing with the Steel Wire Products. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Now as regards the question of agreement with Mr. 
Indra Singh, you are already aware in this connection that the Tariff 
Board which recommended protection in the past to this industry, relied 
on the agreement which was not signed, but which wa.s shown to the Board 
when they examined the question. 

Mr, Mather. —Which enquiry are you speaking off 

President. —The first enquiry. 

Mr, Bahimtuola. —You remember that a duty of Ks, 60 was I’ecommeiKled. 
Protection was given to that industry on the basis of the agreement which 
subsequently was found not signed. Therefore I would like to know that 
as far as this agreement is concerned you will recommend to your Board 
and the Board is likely to accede to your request. 

Mr. Mather, —In its main lines, 1 have already consulted the Board. 

Mr. Euhimtooia, —Excepting the question regarding the lighter sections 
about which you say you have not consulted your Board and therefore you 
would not like to express any opinion. As far as the piice of the billet and 
the period are t;oncerned, I feel that in case the Tariff Board thinks of 
granting protection to this industx’y, that part of the agreement will be 
carried out. ’ 

Mr. Mather. —I am fully confident that it will be carried out. I might- 
say on that point, that although the previous agreement was not signed 
there had been an interchange of letters which did constitute an agreement 
and the mere fact that it had not' been drawn up formally and signed and 
stamped had no bearing whatever on the outcome. The Steel Company 
always lecognises its arrangements with anybody once they get to the stage 
of an interchange of official letters whether the matter i.s completed in 
the form of a purely formal agreement or not. I may point out th.at we 
supplied rails to the Railway Board in 1927 under the agieement of which 
the Tariff Board is aware although it was not .signed as a formal document 
until about 18 months later. The Steel Company would certainly observe 
and cari'y out its promises. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —It is a very satisfactory thing to learn, because the 
Board has ,seriousl,y to consider the question of protection with regard to this 
principal I'aw' material and therefore when the Board is considering the 
proposals it must have a definite statement before it that sufficient raw 
material will be available for that industry. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 
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Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

(1) Lttter No. ^12. dated the Ist -June, lUSl. from the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to the. (rovernment of Bihar and Orixsa, Patna. 

I am directed to rpfor to the Government ol In<lia, Comincrco Departnieat, 
Resolution No. 8C2-T. (11), dated the 7th May, 1031. regarding the restora¬ 
tion of protection to the Wire and Wire Nails Industry. 

2. The Board understands that the Bihar and Orissa Government wero 
the principal debenture holders in the original Indian Steel IViro Products, 
Limited, which went into liquidation in 1027, and that subsequently the 
works and the jiroperties attached thereto were purchased from the debenture 
holders by the present proprietor Mr. Tndra Singh. 

3. T am to ask that, if the Government of Bihar and Orissa have no 
objection, the following information may kindly he furnished to the Board : — 

(a) At what price were the works sold to Mr. Indra Singh? 

(/;) Was any part of the building, jdaiit, mnehinery or other properties 
which belonged to tlie original Company excluded from the sale? 
If so, they may kindly be specified. 

(<;) IVere any conditions attached to the sale? 

(d) At nhat d.ate approximately were the negotiations for the sale of 
the worlis to .Mr Indru’ Singh -started and when was the sale 
completed? 

4. As the Board has sr limited time at it.s disposal for the comiiletion of 
this enquiry J urn to ask that you will be .so good ns to send the reply to 
this letter as early as possibie and not later than .fune 27th. 


(2) Better No. 2t>S-l). It., dated the d-trd .Jvne, I'j.tl, from the Oovenimeni 

of Bihar anil Ori.t.m. 

I am rlirected to refer to your letter No. 312/1\’.-14, dated tlie 1st .)nne, 
1931, addre.ssed to the Chief Secret.try to Cioverninont regarding the 
restoration of protection to the wire and wire nails industry and to furnish 
the information asked for tliercin as follows: — 

(a) The entire works of the Indian Steel Wire Products, Limited, 
were .sold to Mr. Indra Singh for Rs. 3,16,000. He also paid 
Rs. 22,300 in addition for the stock of wire nails, wire and 
building materials, etc., lying at the factory which was not 
included in the original sale. 

(ti) The entire assets, both moveable and inimoveuble of the Company 
were as.signed to the trustees of the debenture holders. The 
trustees took possession of the Company as it was and sold it 
intact to Mr. Indra Singh. Nothing was excepted on either 
occasion hut plea.se .see (uj above. 

(o) Mr. liidra Singh first offered to pnrehaso the works on the terms 
set forth in his letter, dated the 27th August, 1927, a copy of 
which is enclosed. The debenture holders agreed to these terms. 

Id) The negotiation-s commenced on receipt of the letter, dated tho 
27th August, 1927, from .Ifr. Tndra Singh. Mr. Indra Singh 
entered into possession of the Company on and fiom the 19th 
October, 1927, when lie paid tho earnest money being 10 per 
cent, of the selling price. The document of .sale was actually 
registered on the 27th September, 1928, when the balance of 
90 per cent, of the sale price w.as paid by him. 
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Enclosure. 


* 

Copy of letter dated ^Tth August, 1927, from, Mr. Indra Singh, to the 
Trustees of Debenture Holders. 

Be THE EUKCHASE OF THE PBOPEMIES OP THE INDIAN StEEL WiRB PRODUCTS 

Company. 

I understand the above company has now ceased to work, that you have 
foreclosed on behalf of the debenture holders and are prepared to dispose 
of and sell the properties of the concern. 

If the above information i.s correct, I hereby offer to purchase the 
buildings, plants and machineries, and other equipments of the company, 
together with all such spares, millgears and other accessories, etc., which 
you have in stock on the following terms: — 

(1) That the purchase price to be paid by me is 40 per cent, of the 

face value of debentures only, 

(2) That the factory is to be sold to me as a going concern, free 

from all encumbrances. 

(3) That all existing agreements with the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 

pany, Limited, in regard to lease of land, supply of water 
and power, and transport and other service facilities will be 
dul.v tran.sferred to me or otherwise renewed so as to enable 
me to restart the factory with the least possible delay. 

Oil hearing from you, I am prepared to deposit as earnest money, 10 
per cent, of the purchase price to your account at the Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, or a.ny of its branches which you may choose. 

If you are agreeable to this proposal, f should like to take possession 
of the property immediately with a view to restai-ting this factoiy which 
is very essential. Otherwise, merchants dealing in products of this factory 
are likely to place their orders abroad, if it is found that there is no early 
prospects of obtaining their requirement.s locally. 


Indian Stores Department. 

(1) Letter No. 27dlW. 2, dated the 18th May, 1931, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the Chief Controller of Stores, New Delhi. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, Resolution No. 362-T. (11), dated the 7th May, 1931, regarding the 
restoration of protection to the Wire and AVire Nail Industry. 

2. In a letter dated the 11th May, 1927, you were good enough to 
furnish the Board with information in tabular form regarding the purchases 
of steel wire of various classes and wire nails hy Government and the prices 
paid. The Boa7'd would he grateful if you would now supply it with in¬ 
formation from the year 1927 onwards. It woxild like to know the total 
quantity of Government purchases of steel wire of various clas.ses and wire 
nails (a) imported, (h) manufactured in India and the prices paid per ton 
for both. The Board would also he glad to receive a statement of opinion 
regarding the quality of the articles manufactured in India as compared 
with the imported articles. I am to add th.at it would be of great assistance 
to the Board if the reply to this letter (with five spare copies) could he 
sent not later than June 27th. 
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(2) Letter No. 'K-61 (B), dated the S-Sth June, 1931, from the Chief Controller 

of Stores. 

WiKE AND WIKE NAIL INDUSTRY. 

With reference to your letter No. 273/W.-2, dated the 18th May, 1931, 

I iiare the honour to foru-ard herewith three statements containing the 
following information; — 

(1) Particulars of wire and wire nails purchased by the Director 

General, India Store Department, London, during the years 
1927-28 to 1930-31. 

(2) Particulars of wire and wire nails purchased by the headquarters 

office of the Indian Stores Department during the years 1927-28 
to 1930-31. (Purchases made by Provincial Purchase Circles of 
the Department, which deal with small demands, are not 
included.) 

(3) Particulars of imports, taken from the annual statements of sea¬ 

borne trade, issued b.y the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

2. As regards the quality of wire and wire nails manufactured in India, 
I forward herewith a copy of a report by the Metallurgical Inspector of 
this Department stationed at Jamshedpur, on the manufacture of Messrs. 
'The Indian Steel Wire Pro'ducts, Tatanagar. 



Enclosure No. 1. 

Quantity of roire and wire nails shown in. the orders placed hy the Director General, India Store Department, Tandon 
during the four years 1927-S8 to 1930~S1 and the yearly average price per ton f.o.r. Domhay of these it(ms. 
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WIRE 


E 


ior ol wire, eUel, leat brlglit nwJ i^lrcanneftkd plea«e bbc statcmcntB attadied. 



Price per ton /,o.r. Bombay of tvire^ steel, best bright. 



Ordinary black iron soft 20 8. W. G. . . 298 F 

Byl V X £. M, S. wire welding 6 S, W. G. 276 4 

>. Bylax E, H. 8. wire welding 14 S. W. G. . . .;i4S i:j 








iun Stores Department (Headquarters) 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Statement skowinf/ prices and quantities oj various classes oj wire purchased (»/ Indian Stores Department {Headquarters) 

durin.j 1027-38, 1038-30, 1920-30 and 1030-31. 
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Enclosure No. 6. 

Beport by the Metallurgical Inspector, Tatanagar, dated the 22nd June, 
19S1, on the quality of wire and wire nail manufactured by Messrs. The 
Indian Steel Wire Products, Tatanagar. 

This office has had no experience of imported articles similar to those 
manufactured hy the Indian Steel Wire Products. The firm have no diffi¬ 
culty in meeting the various specifications for black annealed wire and 
their nails find a ready sale in the market. No complaints have yet been 
received by them against the latter article. On the few occasions this 
office has tested their wire, it has been found satisfactory in all respects. 
Their products, should compare very favourably with the imported articles. 

The articles manufactured by the Indian Steel Wire Products are as 
follows: — 

(1) Black Annealed Wire. 

(2) Hard Bright Wire. 

(3) Copper Coloured Wire. 

(4) Wire Nails. 

(5) Steel Furniture and Shelving. (This comprises Almirahs, Chairs, 

Tables, Filing Cabinets, Steel Doors and Windows.) 

Galvanising Plant. —Thi.s plant was already installed when the company 
took over the works, hut owing to several components being missing the 
plant was not started. The Indian Steel Wire Products completed the 
plant and have worked it for a period of 2 months—30 tons of galvanised 
wire is at present in stock. The Galvanising Plant is at present out 
of action owing to the breakdown of the Zinc bath, but a new one has been 
ordered and production of galvanised wire is expected to commence again 
in one month’s time. 

Barbed Wire Plant. —^The plant has been ordered and the machinery is 
expected to arrive in Calcutta at the end of this month. The relative 
documents have already been received. Manufacture of barbed wire is 
expected to commence two to three months after the machinery is received 
at the works. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. -3551W. 19, dated the ISth June, 1931, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

I am directed to refer to Government of India, Commerce Department 
Resolution No. 362-T. (11), dated the 7th May, 1931. The Indian Steel 
and Wire Products have applied for a protective tariff on wire, wire nails, 
galvanized wire and barbed wire and also on steel rods below J" sections. 
With reference to thi.s application Me.ssrs. McGregor & Balfour Limited of 
Calcutta have addressed the Board as follows; — 

“ We are importer.s of cast steel wires for the manufacture of Reeds. 
We presume that Messrs. The Indian Steel and Wire Products 
are not in a position to draw this class of wire and that the 
wire on which they request protection is mild steel wire. We 
would point out that a general increase of the duty on wire 
wovild he an obvious hardship to us as it is difficult enough 
already to compete with imported reeds which are duty free.” 

2. T am to ask that you will he good enough to reply to the two fol¬ 
lowing questions which arise out of the letter from Messrs. McGregor & 
Balfour, Limited; — 

(i) In the event of it being necessary or desirable to levy separate 
rates of duty on cast steel wire and mild steel wire, would 
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it be possible for the Custon)s Department to make the distinc¬ 
tion without undue difficulty? 

(ii) Would it be feasible to introduce an arrangement for the oxemp- • 
tion from duty of cast steel wire imported by Jlossrs. McGregor 
(k Balfour, Limited, similar to the arrangement whereby elec¬ 
trolytic copper rod imported by the Indian Cable Company, 
Limited and wire rod imported h 5 ' the Indian Hteel and Wire 
Products, are exempted from duty? 


(2) Letter No. 2S0, dairrl t)ir. '29th -lime, 1931, from the Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, lo the Seeretari/, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. .loS/W. 19, dated the 18th 
June, 1931. ' 

2. In reply to your first (piestion, I consider that it would not be pos.sible 
for this Departnient to differentiate between cast steel wire and mild steel 
wire without undue difficulty. The differentiation could, 1 understand, be 
made by chemical analysis. This however would be a somewhat laborious 
proce.s.s; the .accuracy of the results could only be determined by experience; 
and our experience of similar procedure, i.e., differentiation by means of 
chemical anuly,sis—in lolation to other goods, particularly paper, has not 
been satisfactory, 

3. As regard.s your second question there would appear to bo no difficulty 
introducing an arrangement for the exemption from duty of cast steel 
wire imported by Messrs. McGregor & Balfour, Limited, similar to the 
arrangement whereby electrolytic copper rod imported by the Indian Cable 
Company, Limited, and wire rod imported by the Indian Steel and Wire 
Product.?, are exempted from duty. 


Messrs. T. C. Brothers, Hanamanshaw Remesheer, Hiralal Naraindas 

Jagjavandas Luich, Lolit Mohan Singha, Madan Gopal Sinha, 
Kali Charan Paul & Co., Narendranath Chowdhury & 

Co., Dhrulov Charan Guru Charan Singha & 

Co., Bisnu Pado Atta, Kanai Lai Paul, 

Tara Charan Day, Nalin Chaian 
Chowdhury, Matilal Attr. & 

Co., Hardware Merchants, 
of Calcutta. 

Representation withoiii date. 

We, the following leading importers of wire and wire products, under- 
stand from an announcement made in tbo newspapers that your Board has 
taken up for consideration the, subject of protection to the Indian Steel 
Wire Products of Tatanagar which is purely an Indian concern with Indian 
capital and labour and with that view Ave beg to submit our statement as 
under:— 

It is our information and belief that the Industry in question is quite 
capable to cope up with the pre.sciit-<l.ay possible requirements of the Indian 
markets provided it is protected against foreign competition w'ho, we under¬ 
stand, gee better prices in Home markets for home consumption and having 
that advantage reduce their prices very often in order to catch Indian 
markets. 
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W6 have dealings with the industry in quention and though their products 
are equal to any of the imported stuff yet on account of the so-called foreign 
competition our trade with the concern is not vorj' progressing hut it is 
our belief that provided protection is extended to it we will then have 
no necessity to go in entirely for any imported stuff. 

There are good fnany disadvantages and difBcuIties in carrying on our 
import trade such as irregularities of shipments, often market fluctuations, 
etc., and wo presume that these so-called difficulties and troubles can be 
well avoided if we can only find it po.ssiblc to have our re<juirements favour- 
ably covered with tho ahor’C concern who may not find it possible to outdo 
the foreign competition without being protected by the Indian Government. 

Under the circumstances we wholeheartedly co-operate with tho idea and 
suggest the necessity of the desired protection to the industry in question. 


Balma Chamber of Comintoce. 


Letter Mo. /S.Jti, dated the. d^iid June, 19J1. 

Protrction of the "Wike A.Ni) Wire Kails Industrt. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India’s Resolution in the 
Department of Commerce, No. ffA'i-T. (11), dated Simla, the 7th May, 1931, 
in wliich it was decided to refer to tho Tariff Board an apjilication from 
Messrs, The Indian Stee.l Wire Products of Tafanagar for tlie restoration 
of protection to the AVire and Wire Nails Industry. This Chanilicr is of 
opinion that as restoration of protective nieasnre.s to the above industry i.s not 
desirable and desires to put the following considerations before the Board. 

2. In the ahove-nientioncd Resolution no reference is made to tho grounds 
on which the Company claim that protection he restored and this (Siaiuber 
has been unable to ascertain if the Company have increased their plant 
sufficiently to cope with the demand for Wire and AVire Nails. On referring 
to the Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protection 
to the Steel Industry published in 1921 and on page 129, Chapter A’', Section 
40 therein it is stated that the full capacity of the plant with which the 
factory is equipped is 9,000 tons per annum working at full load. More 
recent enquiries have been made from which it is ascertained that the 
annual output of AA'iro is approxiin.ately 2,000 tons and of AA’ire Nails 1,800 
tons. 

.3. With these figures as a guide this Chamber desires to ludnt out to 
the Board that imports of AA’ire and Wire Nails into India for the years 
1927-28 and 1928-29 (later figures than these are not yet procurable in 
Rangoon) were as follows: — 


ITirt (other than Fcncinij IT’iri;). 


To Calcutta 
,, Bombay 
,, Karachi 
;, Madras 
,, Burma 


1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3,.584 

4,185 

2,345 

3,327 

i.on 

357 

536 

•596 

663 

483 

8,139 

8,943 
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In the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 imports into Burma alone were 585 
and 595 tons respectively. 

Wire Naih. 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

To Calcutta 

2,991 

5,870 

,, Bombay 

2,561 

2,351 

,, Madras 

1,41.5 

1,747 

,, Burma 

4,256 

3,580 


11,223 

12,648 


in the yours 1929-30 and 1930-31 import-s into Burma .alone amounted 
to 4,219 MTid 2,704 tons rospeetively. 

4. From tlie above statistics it is clear that, unless the equipment of 
the factories of A[cs.si\s. The Indian Steel Wire Prodiu-ts, Limited, lia.s been 
vastly increased, they are eiitircl.v uuablo to cope with the demand and 
that any in< reasc in Import Duty would be a fresh burden on the con¬ 
sumer as the effect would be to r.aise the price of these commodities at a time 
when the country is not in a position to stand it. 

5, In view of the above, this Chamber is strongly of opinion that a 
restoration of protection to the Wire .and Wire Nails Industry is undesirable 
and 1 am directed to suggest that, in place of Protection, a system of 
bounties be instituted which would depend on the quantities the factories 
actually produced. This, in the opinion of this Chamber, would meet the 
case in a much more a.'i-tisf.actory manner and would not have the effect 
of adding further t.axatioii on Commerce and .an increased burden on the 
consumer. 


Mr. C. L. D«sai. 

Letter dated the dune, I'JJl. 

He Tiik 1.m)i\n Steri. Wiue Puoducts ok T.vT.cN.an.CR. 

Some time b.ack in May it was gazetted in newspapers that the Board 
has taken up the question of protection to the above industry and as such 
all the persons .and firms intero.sled have been requested to file in their 
statement on or before 2711) instant and avitli that view T beg to submit to 
your Board my independent views as follows: — 

(1) That the industry in question is purely an Indian concern and 

is being managed by Indians with Indian Capital. 

(2) That the industry is an old one and i.s fully equipped with up-to- 

date machinery and i.s in a position to adequately supply the 
requirements of the country if necessary protection is extended 
to lior against foreign competition. 

(3) That the products of the industrv are equ.al to an,v of the imported 

.stuff and that these are being regularly sold in all major 
markets. 

(4) That the industry is quite willing and is in a position to undertake 

a scheme of manufacturing rods for the purpose of drawing 
wires and wire nails provided some restriction i.s put on the 
foreign imports of all rods. 

As the Continental people have advantage in prices for the home supply 
they nan afford to supply cheaper in this country without inflicting any 
serious loss, hut if protection is extended to the. Indian Steel Wire Products. 
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they will undoubtedly be in a position to supply their products advantageously 
to the importers here as is the case with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

I have dealings on a very large scale both with the Continental people 
and the Inolian Steel and Wire Products, but in view of the facts stated 
above I am of opinion that the case put forward by the industry is quite 
genuine and is worthy of the Board’s consideration. 


Government of Burma. 

Letter No. 1S9-K. SI {i09), dated the 2Sth August, 1931. 

Subject :— Question of rf,storing PRorEcrioM to thf, Wire akd Wire Nail 

iNDirSTBY. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the Government of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce (Tariffs) Resolution No. 362-T. (11), dated the 7th May, 
1931, on the subject noted above, and to say that the Local Government is 
unable to express an opinion upon the need for the protection to the wire and 
wire nail industry. 

2. I am to point out, however, that the industry already enjoys a con¬ 
siderable measure of protection in the existence of 124 pev cent. Customs 
Tariff ou all wire ajid Wire nails, and that, so far as Burma is concerned, 
any additional duty would be to the detriment and not to the advantage of 
the province, since wii'e and wire nails are not manufactured in Burma, 
nor are conditions such that their manufacture is likely to he undertaken 
in the near future. The proposal will in fact only penalise Burma by 
raising the cost of every article in the manufacture of which wire and 
wire nails are used. 


Calcutta Import Trade Association. 

Letter No. 16$-M., dated the 17'ih' July, 19S1. 

Pkoposei) resohation of protectiom to the Wire and Wire Nail Industry. 

I have the honour to addres.s you with reference to Notification No. 362- 
T. (11), dated the 7tli May, 1981, issued by the Government of India in 
the Department of Commerce, It appears from this notification that Gov¬ 
ernment have referred to the Board an application from the Indian Steel 
Wire Products, Tatanagar, asking for the i-estoration of protection to the 
wire and wire nail jndu.stry; and interested iiarties are asked to address 
you on the subject. 

2. The conditions laid down by the Fiscal Comiaission and accepted by 
the Legislature as the essential ,iicccssarie.s before an application for pro¬ 
tection can be countenanced, are well known to .yoi>; so I need not detail 
them here. Remembering them, however, the Committee are forced to the 
conclusion that, unless the manufacturers in India can look to a constant 
supply of wire rod manufactured in the country, then the conditions precedent 
to the grant of protection can never be fulfilled. The Board recognised in 
1927 that no case could be made out for protection to this industry unless wire 
rod was obtainable in the country, and on the decision on this point 
rests the whole plea for protection. 

3. Ij’rorn enquiries made by the Committee they are led to believe that 
at present there is no rod of small section made in India suitable for 
wire drawing, and it would .seem, therefore, in view of the Board’s findings 
in 1927, that this application of the Indian Steel Wire Products should he 
rejected. The history of previous companies who attempted entrance into 
the industry does not make agreeable reading, and consumers were unduly 
burdened as a result of ill-timed assistance by way of protection being 
afforded to the industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, the Committee 
believe, do not produce wire rod of i" section which is the essential basis 
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for tho manufacture of wire and wire nails and, since it was through the 
over-confident assertion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company regarding their 
hopes for the production of wire rod that (paused the Tariff Board to 
recommend tho grant of protection, the Committee trust that the Board 
will most carefully examine the grounds for protection before making any 
recommendations to Government. 

4. The fundamental principle which guides the Board in any considorar- 
tion of protection is that a temporary sacrifice should be restricted to the 
minimum necessary to attain the object aimed at. And this in the present 
economic state of India applies with even greater force to-day. It is not 
to be expected that countries interested in the suj)ply to the Indian market 
of wire and wire nail.s will lie content to see this trade vanish. Should 
protection be granted the Committee are certain that foreign indiiatrios 
will immediately lower their costs, and the value of the protection will 
thus be nullified. Should the Board bo of the .same opinion, and wish to 
guard agnimst such a contingency, any duty which the Board recommends 
would require to he a high one and this would inflict a burden upon the 
consumer wholly gratuitous and entirely out of proportion to the national 
benefit derived. Consequent upon the grant of a high rate of duty, the 
dangers of fostering incoinpetence at tho expense of the tax-payor, of 
.supporting nneconomio concerns, and of aiding an industry which will never 
face world-wide competition on an equal basis, are greatly to be feared. 

5. Sir Walter Layton has made a valuable contribution to the many 
treatises which exist on the finance of India, and his conclusions have been 
accepted in tlicir entiret.v by tho Indian Statutory Commission. It is an 
accepted fact that the revenue of Governmeut mn.st be largely made up of 
tho monies derived from import duties, and Sir AValter Layton regards it 
as possible that a general reduction of duties might give a fillip to Govern¬ 
ment's finances. He gives autlioritativo expression to views, which this 
A.ssociation Las consistently maintained, that the imposition of protective 
duties and still more protective duties imposes a charge on the existing 
economic activities of India which should not he there. In spite of her 
industrial achievement.s ami aml>ition.s. India is predominantly an agri¬ 
cultural country and, though protective duties may stimulate the creation 
of particular industries in India, the Committee contend that agrarian in¬ 
terests aro Ixiing adversely allected by a policy which is injurious and unjust 
to thorn. 

6. The Committee of this Assixiiation hold that the enquiry which is 
notv being undertaken i.s premature, since a recommendation for protection 
would result in an ineieaso in price.s which cannot only he confined to the 
interests directly eoucenied with the industry, but must also indirectly 
increase the price of other comnioditie.s. If the end of protection is to bo 
reali.sod, there tvould lie a loss to Government finances, and the A.ssociation 
thinks that in this tiiqe of economic stre.ss any action which would tend 
to affect in tlie sliglite.st degree the level of price.s and the .state of Govern¬ 
ment’s finances, is one td be eschewed. The Committee wamld then respect¬ 
fully urge upon the Board the rejection of the plea made by the Indian 
Steel Wire Product.s for the grant of protection. 


Letter \o. 2S1, rldfed the 2(>lh .Ifui/, 1931. from the iS'ccrefuij/, Turiff Board, 
to Messrs. Balmer Lnvrie and Compony, Limited, Calcutta I Messrs. 
Burn and Company, Lim ited, Calcutta IMes.srs. Jcs.top and. Company, 
Limited, Calcutta I Messrs. Atiatidji Haridas and Company, Calcutta! 
Messrs. Geo. Service and Company, Bombay I Mvs.crs. Richardson and 
Cruddas, Jhaii ha y j M''s<rs. Tiircdi and Comijony, liombaylThe Bombay 
Iron Merchants’ AssociaCion, Bombay. 

I have the honour to refer to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, Besolution No. 562-!'. (11), dated 7th May, 19.31, regarding 
the restoration of protection to the Wire and W^ire Nail Industry, a copy 
of which T enclose. 
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2. Tho Board Is now engaged upon this enquiry and I am to ask you 
to be good enough to prepare and forward to the Board a statement, 
together w'ith 5 spare copies, showing the c.i.t. and the market prices of 
(i) wire jo<l, (ii) wire and (in) wire nails. It would be convenient if your 
reply could be sent so as to reach the Board's office not later than .June 27th. 


Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., Calcutta. 

Letter No. 7J7U-i^, dated l.yih jJGth June, 1931. 

Reference your 281/W. of 20th May. 1031, regaiding protection to the 
Wire and Wire Nail Industry. 

We attach hereto 6 eopie.s of a statement showing the available infonna- 
tion we have been able to gather in connection with your request and trust 
you will find them useful. 

We regret it has not been found po.ssible to obtain any data relating to 
wire nails of English manufacture. 


Enclosure. 


Mild ateel wire, black, per cwt. 




C.I.F. prices 



Current 

market prices. 

Size. 

British, (lonitnental. British. 

Continental. 



s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Ks. A. 

Ks. A. 

20 S. 

18 S. 

W. G. 

W. G. 

17 2 

13 

8 

14 0 

11 0 

13 10 

12 

5 

13 0 

10 6 

16 S. 

W. G. 

13 3 

10 

ft 

11 0 

9 0 

14 S. 

W. G. 

11 11 

10 

4 

10 0 

8 12 

12 S. 

W. G. 

11 3 

0 

8 

9 8 

8 4 

i" 


10 6 

8 

11 

9 0 

7 a 

N " 

T? 



8 

8 


7 8 

4" 


.. 

6 

8 

. ••• 

7 8 


Wire 

nails. Continental 

manufacture, per ervt. 

Size. 





C.i.f. price 

Current 
market yric 






s. d. 

Rb. a. 

1" 


. 



9 10 

9 14 

11" 


. 

. 


9 5 

9 8 

2” 


. 



8 11 \ 


2i'' 

3*7 

4* S 





8 8 [ 

1 11 3 

9 4 
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.Messrs. Aoandji Haridas & Co., Ld., Calcutta. 

Letter No. L. T. S.I1593IS1, dated the 24th June, 1031. 

With reference to your loiter No. 344/W.-17, dated the 12th June, 1931, 
we beg to enclose herewith a statement together with 5 spare copies show¬ 
ing c.i.f. and Market prices of M. S. Rods from January, 1928, to June, 1931. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Stateme.7it showing the Market jrriees per art. oj M. S. Bods, S116" to 7116", 



from January, 1028 

to June, 1,831. 






Rounds. 

Squares. 





Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

1028— 






January 


, 

. 

5 6 

5 4 

February 




5 6 

6 4 

March 



, , 

5 10 

6 8 

April 




6 12 

6 10 

May 




6 12 

6 12 

June 




7 0 

7 0 

July 




8 8 to 9 0 

9 0 

August 




9 8 to 10 0 

9 0 to 10 0 

September 




9 8 to 10 0 

9 8 to 10 0 

October 




8 4 to 7 12 

8 8 

November 




7 0 to 6 12 

7 0 

December 




6 12 to 6 6 

7 0 

1929— 






January 




6 2 

7 2 

February 




6 2 to 6 0 

7 2 

March 




6 2 to 6 0 

7 2 

April 




6 2 to 6 0 

7 2 to 7 8 

May 




G 0 to 6 14 

7 0 to 6 14 

.Tune 




5 14 to 5 12 

6 8 to 6 4 

July 




o 11 

5 12 

August 




5 10 to 5 9 

5 10 to 6 9 

September 




5 8 to 5 10 

5 6 to 6 10 

October 




5 10 

5 10 to 6 8 

November 




5 8 to 5 6 

6 8 to 6 4 

Deeeiulwr 




5 6 to 6 4 

5 4 

mo— 






January 




5 4 to 5 2 

5 4 to 5 0 

February 




5 0 to 4 14 

6 0 to 4 14 

March 




5 0 

6 0 

April 




6 4 to 5 12 

5 0 to 5 8 

May 




6 12 

6 8 to 5 10 

June 




5 12 

5 10 

July 




6 8 

5 10 

August 




5 8 to 5 4 

5 10 to 6 S 
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Hounds. 

Ka. A. Kb. a. 

Squares. 

Ua. A. Rs. A. 

mo~ 

September 

, 

. 

6 4 


5 8 to 

5 a 

October 

. 

. 

5 2 to 

4 14 

5 6 to 

0 4 

M ovember 

. 


4 14 


5 4 to 

4 14 

December 

• 

- 

4 14 to 

4 12 

4 14 to 

4 12 

1931— 

January 



4 10 to 

4 14 

4 12 to 

6 4 

February 



4 10 to 

4 14 

4 12 to 

6 8 

March 



4 12 


5 0 to 

5 10 

Apri 1 



4 10 


4 12 to 

5 4 

May 



4 8 


4 12 to 

5 0 

June 


. 

4 6 


4 12 to 

6 0 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Siatenient showing 

ihe c.i.j. prices 

per ion. of M. S. 

Ttods, SI 16" to 7ll6\ 


from Jonuory, 

1928, 

to June, 29S1. 

Rounds. Squares. 

£ t. d. £ A. d. 

1928- 

January 

. • 

, 

6 10 0 

6 17 6 

February 



6 15 0 

7 0 0 

March 



6 15 0 

7 0 0 

April 



8 17 0 

7 0 0 

May 



7 7 6 

7 12 8 

June 



7 9 0 

7 16 0 

July 



7 10 0 

7 14 0 

August 



7 15 0 

8 0 0 

September 

A 


8 0 0 

8 2 6 

October 

A » A ♦ 


8 5 0 

8 7 6 

November 

r . * * 


8 5 0 

8 10 0 

December 

. 


8 6 0 

8 10 0 

1929— 

January 

A 

. 

7 16 3 

8 6 0 

February 


. 

7 17 6 

8 6 0 

March 



7 17 6 

8 2 6 

April 



7 15 0 

8 2 6 

May 



7 16 0 

8 0 0 

June 



7 15 0 

8 0 0 

July ■ 



7 7 6 

7 12 6 

August 



6 17 9 

7 6 0 

September 



7 0 0 

7 2 6 

October 



6 12 6 

6 17 6 

November 



6 15 0 

6 17 6 

December 

. 


6 12 6 

6 16 0 
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Bounds. 

£ s. d. 

Squares. 
£ s. d. 

1930— 

■January 




6 10 

6 

6 16 0 

February 




6 10 

0 

6 16 0 

March 




6 7 

6 

6 12 6 

April 




6 17 

6 

7 2 6 

May 




6 16 

0 

7 0 0 

June 




6 15 

0 

7 0 0 

July 




6 7 

6 

6 12 6 

August 




5 12 

6 

6 17 6 

September 




6 12 

6 

6 0 0 

October 




6 10 

0 

5 15 0 

November 




5 5 

0 

5 9 0 

December 


- 


6 12 

6 

6 17 6 

1931— 

January 


• * > 


6 7 

6 

5 17 6 

February 


• . • 


5 10 

0 

5 15 0 

March 


♦ . * 


5 0 

6 

6 7 6 

April 


» • • 


5 1 

8 

5 5 0 

May 


• » 


4 15 

0 

5 2 6 

June 


. 


4 15 

0 

5 0 0 













